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HE blank page which many writers upon Jewish history have 
referred to as existing between the Old Testament and the 
New is not the only one in the history of the Jews. The discoveries 
which are being made from day to day are gradually filling out such 
lacune ; and we may hope in time to be able to draw a more perfect 
picture of the literary history of the people. Among the most serious 
of these lacunz have been those in connection with the history of the 
sons of Israel settled in Mohammedan countries during the early 
period of the ascendency of Islam. What were the fortunes of those 
who lived there? What was their relation to the civilizations which 
had already grown up in these countries? And what was the influence 
upon them of the new force which had come to dominate the material 
and spiritual world around them? It is to the various hoards of 
torn Mss., of bits and scraps of parchment and paper, that we owe 
the new light shed upon this period ; more especially to the Genizah 
of Cairo, from which we learn-so much concerning the — life 
of the Jews during the period of the Gaonim. 

The history of the Bible in the synagogue has still to be written. 
This is no easy task for the man who undertakes it, as much of the 
material upon the basis of which the history is to be written has still 
to be gathered. Yet even the bits of testimony which can now be 
put together give us a picture somewhat different from that which we 
are accustomed to see in the handbooks on the subject. In the 
history of biblical criticism very few words are spared to describe 
the attitude of early Jewish scholars to the Bible. It is generally 
believed that that attitude was one of simple faith in the letter 
of Scripture. The few passages of the Talmudic literature which 
deal with the canonization of various parts of the Bible, are perhaps 
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well known to all, and much learning is consumed in dilating upon 
Baba Batra, p. 14.1 From these stray passages a leap is at once 
taken to the Massorites, who are said to have been the first real 
students of the Bible ; and from these to the Grammarians, who dis- 
cussed philological and grammatical questions in the Bible text. In 
between comes the Gaon Saadiah, the translator of a great part of 
the Bible. Abraham b. Meir ibn Ezra is known to the outside world 
largely because of the quotations from his commentaries to be found 
in his successor Spinoza. He is a riddle to most scholars, and there- 
fore of much interest. In veiled terms he hinted at his real criticism 
of the Bible ; and he left it to Baruch Spinoza to fashion these criti- 
cisms into open speech. For this open speech Baruch suffered at 
the hands of the synagogue; and it is generally believed that the 
synagogue effectually prevented, especially in early times, the presen- 
tation of any views which might militate against that conception of 
the Biblical Word which was fostered by the school of Rabbi Akiba. 
Ibn Ezra usually ends his critical remarks with the behest that “ He 
who understands the difficulty shall keep silence.” But free speech 
was not a dead letter, either outside or inside of the official schools. 
Though the fact is not generally known, the difficulties which underlie 
the older and orthodox view of scripture interpretation were quite 
well understood by the Jewish students of old. 

Ibn Ezra and Spinoza are usually accounted the Jewish forerunners 
of the Christian school of critics founded by Richard Simon and Jean 
Astruc. But these two sons of the synagogue merely carry on and 
publish a tradition which can be traced back to the Oriental Jewish 
schools, and which appears at quite an early date in the Talmudic 
literature. Many of the difficulties which these acute thinkers found 
in trying to reconcile the various portions of the Bible with each 
other, were also observed by those who had been trained in the 
schools of the Pharisees, though only few traces have survived to our 
day. The careful and minute study of the Law was bound to bring 
out the differences and the difficulties which it contained. The 
spread of such opinions was naturally held back by the reverence 
conceived for the text, and accordingly we read, “It is forbidden to 
speak of such and such a thing before an unlearned man” (Ned. 49 a). 
But we frequently read also such sayings as these: “The Law uses 
ordinary human language” (Zeb. 108 4 e¢ a/.); “The Law uses 


1A beginning has been made to collect the scattered references. See 
M. Eisenstadt, Ueber Bibelkritik in der talmudischen Literatur, Berlin, 1894; 
A. Bragin, Die fretreligiésen Strémungen im alten Judenthume, Berlin, 1896. 
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hyperbolical language ” (Hull. 904) ; and even “The Parashiyot are 

not in logical order’ (Jer. Shed. vi. 1), in answer to questions put 

by individual scholars. We are, however, not so much concerned 

with the answer they gave to these and to various other questions ; 

rather with the fact that the questions themselves were asked. Thus, 

the difficulty in regard to the creation of man, where in one case both 

male and female are said to be created at one and the same time, 

while in the other case the’creation of woman was separate from that 
of man, is clearly felt. The same is true in regard to the difficulty 
of Japheth’s being in one case the older brother, and in another case 
the younger brother of Shem. The problem in regard to the length 
of time spent by the children of Israel in Egypt, whether 400 or 430 
years, is also specifically mentioned ; and in fact it is added that the 
actual time there spent was only 210 years. In like manner the Tal- 
mudists call attention to the fact that in Deuteronomy, Aaron is said 
to have died in Moserah, but according to the account in Numbers, 
in Hor; that Samson judged in Israel for 40 years (Judges 15”), but 
in another passage 20 years (16%) ; that David ruled for 40 years 
(1 Ki. 2”), but according to another account (2 Sam. 5°) 40} years ; 
that Baashah cannot have waged war with Asa in the thirty-sixth year 
of the latter’s reign (2 Ch. 16*), since he is said in 1 Ki. 16° to have 
died in the twenty-sixth year of Asa. In the earliest historical attempt 
of the Jews, the “ Seder Olam,’’? all this material is gathered together 
in an attempt at a chronological reconstruction. One is even surprised 
to find in Talmudic literature evidences of an endeavor to explain the 
supernatural in the Bible by natural phenomena. One teacher even 
goes so far as to declare that the flood did not cover the whole of the 
inhabited world ; another, that the Shekinah never came down from 
heaven ; a third, that Moses and Elijah never ascended thither ; and 
a fourth, that the ravens who are said to have supplied the prophet 
Elijah with food were not ravens at all, but either two men of the 
name of Orbim, or inhabitants of a place called Oreb. 

I do not say that these represent the official exegesis of the 
schools; but they show us that another exegesis really existed. 
Under peculiar circumstances it was bound to crop up with alter- 
nating force. Such a revivification of these doubts and questions 
we meet with in what up till now has been considered an obscure 
corner of the Jewish world —in Persia. No portion of the history 
of religion is quite as interesting as is that which comprises the 
dying years of the Zoroastrian faith. The battle between Aryan 


2 See the latest editions by B. Ratner, Wilna, 1897, and by A. Marx, 1903. 
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and Semite for the religious domination of hither Asia had been 
a battle to the death. From the earliest periods that we know of, 
these peoples had stood opposed to each other. The conquest 
of Babylonia by Elam was always religious as well as political. 
The gods of Babylon were carried off to Susa; and on the return 
wave of conquest were carried back again to their homes on the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Cyrus, a Mede (or a Persian, if you 
wish), did indeed conquer Babylon; but he did so by practically 
becoming a Babylonian in religion, and his Zoroastrian successors 
worshipped in the temples of the conquered ones. It was to Cyrus 
and Darius that the Jews owed permission and power to rebuild 
their ancient shrine. But it was the Judaism that developed from 
these shrines which drove the Mazdean faith back to its ancient 
confines. It made its way through Syria into Adiabene, and drew 
the royal house there away from the Zoroastrian faith. When 
the daughter faith entered upon its realm of conquest it followed 
the mother in this direction as well. The worship of the Persian 
Magi at the cradle of the Christian Saviour is a fitting symbol of 
the subjugation of the Persian religion before the new faith. What 
the early and middle-age Christian church had to suffer in its 
fight with Zoroastrianism is clearly seen in the many accounts 
preserved for us in the Syriac Acts of the Martyrs. Christianity 
was followed by Islam; and with the battle of Kadisiyyah began 
the systematic extermination of the pure worship of Ahuramazd. 
The division of the Mohammedan world into Shiah and Sunnah,‘ the 
Mahdi belief which ever and anon threatens to tear the world of 
Islam apart, are even present-day reflexes of this conflict. 
Zoroastrianism was thus at war with the three great products 
of Semitic religious thought. The part taken by Judaism is not 
always apparent ; but large numbers of Jews must have been present 
from early times in Persian lands. Carried thither by conquering 


8 See Marquardt, Osteuropaische und ostasiatische Streifsiige, pp. 228 et seq. 

* This remains true whatever the final judgment may be as to the origin of 
Shi'ism. Wellheusen has recently tried to show that it has its origin in Juda- 
ism; see his “ Die religiés-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam” in 
Abhand. der Kénigl. Gesell. der Wiss., Gottingen, 1901, v. part 2, p. 90; which 
has wrongly been denied by Hartmann ( 7heol. Lit. Zeit. 1902, 10, p. 306), who 
goes back still farther —to the Babylonian cycle of religious ideas. I. Friedlander, 
in his inaugural lecture at the University of Strassburg, Nov. 15, 1902, makes 
Shi'ism a direct outcome of Jewish Messianic preaching. See Festschrift sum 
stebzigsten Geburtstage A. Berliners. Frankfurt, 1903, pp. 116 e¢ seg. Cf. also 
Goldziher in Deutsche Litleraturzeitung, 1903, No. 42, col. 253 4. 
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kings and in the search of homes and trade, they made their way 
far inland. The Book of Tobit shows-us settlements at Ecbatana 
and at Rai. The wife of Yezdegert I. (399-420), Shasyan Dokht, 
was the daughter of the Jewish Resh Geluta.> They settled in far-off 
Bokhara, where even to-day an important community with an exten- 
sive literature still exists, and from Persia penetrated into India and 
China. They must have continued the quiet and unostentatious 
propaganda which characterized them in other parts of the world. 
They, too, suffered direst persecution, and their Holy Book had to 
bear the brunt of the Zoroastrian attack. Of the Koran the Persian 
polemicists had to speak in a guarded manner, for the strong arm of 
the sovereign power threatened reprisals. The Old Testament, how- 
ever, was sacred to both Jews and Christians ; and in attacking it they 


‘could give free rein to their love of controversy and of religious dis- 


cussion. Characteristic of their attitude is the saying reported in their 
great religious compendium, the Dinkard, which in iii. chap. 82 (or 
80, ed. Behramji), contains a long exposition in answer to a Jew who 
had attacked Zoroastrianism on account of the Khetukdas, or mar- 
riages between kinsfolk. “All wickedness has been known to arise 
through the devilish faith of the Jews. Thus, the world becomes bet- 
ter through the Mazdazyanians and gets ruined through the Jewish 
abomination” (p. 456). “Again, a check should be given to the 
advancing strength and the attack of the Yahud religion of Rum 
and the Masahiya religion of Khavar (West) and the Mani religion 
of Turkestan, lest their wickedness and degradation should enter 
into our coreligionist friends and the purity of our religion, which 
is older than that of Rum, should be dimmec ” (Dinkara, chap. 29, 
ed. Behramji, i. 24). In the “ Shayast-la-Shayast ” or “The Proper 
and the Improper,” a sort of Zoroastrian Leviticus, it is said, “of 
a pure law are we of the good religion—of a vile law are the 
Zandik, the Christian, the Jew, and others of this sort” (West, Pah- 
lavi Texts, Oxford, 1880, i. p. 296). A searching examination was 


5 See the paper of James Darmesteter, Ze Reine Shasyén Dékht, in Actes du 
huitiéme Congres des Orientalistes, ii. pp. 193 e¢ seg. Leiden, 1893. Mention 
might also be made of the wife of the Exilarch Bostanai, who is said by tradition 
to have been the daughter of a Persian king, Chosroes II. See Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia, iii, 330. It is possible that there were early translations of the Scriptures 
into Pahlavi; see my remarks in Jewish Encyclopedia, iii. 190, and compare 
Zeit. Hebr. Bibl. vii. 50. It is interesting to note that some of the fragments 
of Ben Sira came from Persia. See Schiirer, Gesch. des Jiid. Volkes, 3d ed. iii. 
p- 163. A Persian translation of the O. T. is mentioned in the Dadistan, tr. by 
Shea and Trozers, ii. p. 293. 
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made of the Jewish scriptures, and treatises were composed to show 
the many contradictions and inconsistencies which they contained. 
One such in Pahlavi has come down to us, in the Shikand Gumanik 
Vijar — the “ Doubt Dispelling Explanation,” written by one Mardan- 
Farukh, son of Auramazd-dad, about the year 850. Its chapters 
13 and 14 contain a virulent and powerful attack upon the earlier 
part of the Book of Genesis, down through the history of Abraham, 
from the pen of such a polemicist.® 

What the Jewish answer to these attacks was we do not know; 
but it is curious to see that they were not without effect upon the 
Jews themselves. The rationalistic criticism which inspired those 
who had nothing to lose by attacking any part of the Bible must 
have eaten its way into their communities as well. It is natural that 
all but the faintest traces of this influence should have been lost or 
suppressed. One or two such traces have happily been preserved. 

There was a Jewish rationalistic Bible critic of that kind in the 
ninth century in the far-off province of Balkh. His name was Hiwi or 
Hayawai.’ He was answered by the Caraite Musa al-Zafarani,® and 
by the great defender of Rabbinical Judaism, Saadiah of the Fayyum. 
His .criticism must have been as violent as that which he had 
learned from his Persian teachers; and it is no wonder that the 
adversaries of this man, who advanced two hundred objections to 
prove the non-divine character of the Bible, added after his name, 
‘May his bones rot” or “ May God curse him,” and almost uni- 
formly changed it from al-Balkhi into al-Kalbi. The influence 
of his Persian surroundings is shown in two of his theological 
criticisms. ‘ Why,” he asks, “did God leave the pure angels 
and choose His dwelling-place among men?” —a quotation cited 
both by Judah ben Barzilai in his commentary to the Sefer Yesirah 
and by Saadiah.® Now, in the Shikand Gumanik (xv. 31) the 


® See James Darmesteter, “Textes Pehlvis relatifs au Judaisme” in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, xviii. 1 et seg., xix. 41 ef seg. 

7 The pronunciation is not certain. Hayawai is a form known to the Arabs; 
see al-Dhahabi’s A/ushtabih, ed. de Jong., pp. 92, 182. Saadiah, in his Kitab al- 
Amanat, ed. Landauer, p. 37, has 8'"M. Al-Kirkisani has this reading as well as 
myn; see A. Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, v. p. 147. Hebrew authori- 
ties write the name “YF. 

8 See Jewish Quarterly Review, vii. 707. 

9 Judah b. Barzilai, Commentar cum Sepher Jeziru, ed. S, J. Halberstam 
(Berlin, 1885), p. 21. Saadiah mentions a special treatise “ Kitab al-Rudd ala’ 
Hiwi al-Balkhi”; but whether by himself or by another is uncertain. It is not 
mentioned in Steinischneider’s “ Saadia Gaon’s arabische Schriften” in Gedenk- 
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same point is made against the Christians. “Why did God leave 
the holy place, the celestial spheres, and go into the body of 
a woman?” In another place it is said that Hiwi objected to 
the teaching of the oneness of God, a point which must often have 
been made by the Persian polemicists ; and which even in much 
earlier times had been answered by the writer of the second half 
of Isaiah. 

To turn for a moment to Hiwi’s exegesis, it is interesting to 
note that he was in a measure a sort of early Bishop Colenso. 
From the Talmudic and Midrashic literature he gathered the various 
inconsistencies and difficulties which individual teachers had men- 
tioned ; without, of course, accepting the explanations they offered. 
Thus he calls attention to the discrepancy between 2 Sam. 24° and 
1 Chron. 21°, in regard to the census taken by David, which the 
rabbis and Saadiah explain by calling to aid 1 Chron. 27', where the 
twenty-four thousand men are mentioned who served the king every 
month ; or to the discrepancy between 2 Ki. 8%, where Ahaziah is said 
to have ascended the throne in his twenty-second year, and 2 Chron. 


22°, where this is said to have been his forty-second —the rabbis 


and Saadiah explaining the forty-two to be the number of his 
mother’s years. Quite rationalistically modern is his theory that 
the crossing of the Red Sea (Ex. 14”) was made possible by the 
variations between the ebb and flow of the tide, or his explanation 
that the manna in the wilderness (zdi¢d. 16") was nothing super- 
natural, but the Persian Zazjadin ; or that Moses’ face had become 
pale (Ex. 34”) by reason of his long fast upon the mountain. 
Still more interesting is the fact that he seems to have composed 
some sort of a revised and expurgated text of the Bible. Solomon 
ben Yeruham, a Caraite opponent, speaks of his Targum; and a 
later historian, Abraham ibn David, makes use of the expression, 
“he invented a Thorah” (FTN 1259 i™3).” There must evi- 
dently be something of truth in this report, for Saadiah saw 
teachers of the young using such a book, or writing from it on 
the tablets employed in the schoolroom. According to the Gaon, 
Hiwi’s works were known for sixty years after his death.” 

What would we not give to-day for a few fragments of this early 
sceptic and commentator’s work, no matter how rabid his attacks may 


buch...an David Kaufmann (Breslau, 1900), pp. 144 et seg. (= Bibl. Arabico- 
Judaica, Frankfurt, 1902, § 31). 

10 Abraham ben David in Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, i. 66. 
11 Harkavy, 4c. p. 176. 
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have been? Perhaps some Oriental Genizah may yet satisfy our long- 
ing. There must have been others of his kind in the lands of the 
East ; for such things do not crop up in isolated individuals. 

A proof of this has been given us by the Cairo Genizah again, in the 
few pages rescued by Professor Schechter from some such work of an 
early sceptic, and published in the thirteenth volume of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review.” His name is hidden from our sight — his place 
of birth, his doings; even more completely than are those of the 
sceptic of Balkh. Twelve pages have escaped the ravages of time; 
but so completely had the author hidden his identity that more than 
that number of questions in regard to him have to remain unanswered. 
Written in the fashion of Arabic literati, in the rhymed prose so often 
affected in the Gaonic period, the twenty-two sections of his work, 
with their alphabetic acrostics either direct or in reversed order, are 
made up almost wholly from the most various parts of the Bible — to 
one not versed in the text they may well seem nothing more than 
macaronics. Commencing with the Book of Genesis, he runs right 
through the Bible, pointing out every possible difficulty and every 
probable contradiction. One is instinctively reminded, as was Pro- 
fessor Schechter himself at first, of the criticism of Hiwi of Balkh; 
but chronological difficulties stand in the way, since Bacher has proven 
that he makes a distinct reference to the Palestinian Gaonate in the 
eleventh century.” 

Who was this early critic of the Bible? From references in the 
fragments which have been preserved we know that he came originally 
from Tubal; but it is quite uncertain what country he designates by 
this name. One may hazard a guess that it lay somewhere in the 
Northeast ; considering its connection in Ezekiel with Gog and 
Magog. In the Midrash, however, Tubal refers to some part of Asia 
Minor, perhaps Bithynia™“; but it seems likely that our critic uses it 
in a more general sense. ‘ He was only eighteen years old when he set 
out as a wandering scholasticus to study in the schools of the great 
teachers. He carried with him his paternal fortune, which he wished 
to lay at the feet of those who should instruct him. As little as we 
know whence he came, so little do we know where he finally settled. 


12 7QR. xiii. pp. 345 e¢ seg.; cf. Bacher, zbid. pp. 741 e¢ seg.; Poznanski, 
ibid, pp. 747 e¢ seg.; Porges, ibid. xiv. pp. 129 ef seq. 

18 JOR. xv. 83. 

14 See Kohut, Aruch Completum, i. 149, s.v. "38. Curiously enough Tubal is 
occasionally used for Spain; see Abraham Zakut, Sefer Yuhasin (ed. Filipowski), 
p. 232 4. 
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He travelled a great distance eastward, encompassing land, sea, and 
desert (if the word used for the latter is not a play upon the Arabic 
designation of Mesopotamia”), and settled in what he terms the Golah. 
I take this to mean Egypt, which is often designated in this way by 
contemporary writers, and where at this period a new Gaonate had 
arisen directly dependent upon Palestine.” Here he studied the 
Bible for many years, both in the original and in an Arabic translation. 
He himself composed a number of books (perhaps three) dealing 
directly with the Scriptures. Is the fragment in question a part of 
one of these books? For the present the question must remain 
unanswered. 

We have in these fragments one of the oldest summaries of Bible 
difficulties which has come down to us. The author evidently made 
use of all the helps and aids which were available at his day. He 
was evidently acquainted with the works of the Massorites of Tiberias ; 
for the fragments open in the midst of a long tirade against them, 
who, he says, believed they knew the Bible through and through 
because they had so carefully noted its wording. The uselessness 
of their mechanical work, upon which they vaunted themselves so 
much, is clear to him. He has also studied the grammarians, and 
from them he had gained little that was helpful. He says explicitly 
that he found no explanation of certain verbal difficulties — why a 
number of words occur in transposed stems Y"J and 33"; “SD and 
ppp ; 35v and 395 ; mipnd and mivom. He is even in doubt 
in regard to the Taw at the beginning of certain words, whether it is 
radical or servile. He next turned to the lexicographers, and his 
search there was equally fruitless ; certain expressions and words in 
the Bible are unintelligible. — What is a homer of wheat? What is 
aletek? And he asks the Bible expounders what is the. real sense of 
numerous passages which have troubled commentators from time 
immemorial. It is evident that he rejected all the explanations 
hitherto offered. But far more serious than these verbal difficulties 
are those of a very different character. Our author is no mere criti- 
ciser ; he is a real critic — not only a literary one, but a religious one 
also. Brought up probably in the atmosphere of a strict belief in the 
inerrancy of Scripture and of its verbal inspiration, his study of the 
Bible had raised doubts in his mind that the wisdom of the schools 


15 Jazirah. 
16 See the references which I have given in Jewish Encyclopaedia, v. 60. The 
Egyptian Gaonate was fashioned after that of Palestine, rather than after that of 
Babylon; see /QR. xv. 82. 
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could not satisfy. He had become in a measure a sceptic of the 
truth of the Bible narrative and almost of the God in whose name 
the prophets spoke. One can almost feel with him as he treads upon 
the thorny track of his more philosophical exegesis. The difficulties 
that confronted him in the Bible text may be summarized under three 
heads. 

The first of these comprised the difficulties in regard to the num- 
bers mentioned in the Bible and the various chronological data which 
it contains. From Genesis to Chronicles he finds such difficulties 
and discloses them with pitiless logic. I have said before that many 
of these, if not most of them, were known to the Talmudists; but 
without mentioning them especially, he evidently rejects as impossible 
their attempts at harmonizing the evident contradictions. A second 
class of difficulties are of a more philosophical nature. What had 
human-kind to eat during the time between Adam and Noah ; seeing 
that the command to eat flesh is not given befure Genesis 9°°? How 
was Adam nourished in paradise? Why did he procreate Seth “in 
His image,” and not Cain and Abel? Did he only continue to pre- 
serve this “ image of God” when he was a hundred and thirty years 
old? “Did the contradictory actions of the Deity in the Balaam 
episode presuppose the existence of a second God?” he asks. 

The third class of difficulties are, however, far more serious: those 
which touch upon theological matters. He finds his greatest difficulty 
in squaring his own views on the Deity with those which seem to 
result from a study of the Bible. It is especially the dogma of the 
justice of God that troubles him. Was it right that God prefixed a 
time for the generations of the flood, “Yet his days shall be one 
hundred and twenty years”; or that he promised Abraham, “So 
shall be thy seed,’’ but immediately added, “thy descendants shall 
dwell in a strange land”; that he ordered Balaam to go with the 
officers of Balak and was then angry at his going? How could 
a just Deity visit upon Jehu the blood of Jezreel, or commend 
David through the prophet Nathan and then forbid him to build 
the temple? Where is the justice of God’s killing the wife of 
Ezekiel in the plague or of telling Hosea to take a wife of doubt- 
ful character? How could he give to the children of Israel cities 
of refuge “for all generations,” knowing that they were to go 
into exile as a punishment for their sins? Are then the words 
of the writers and the prophets not to be believed? At various 
places he injects remarks which in his mouth seem like scoff and 
ridicule. ‘ The word of the Lord must be right in all the Bible” ; 
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“ How wonderful a counsel is this that the Lord has given”; “‘ Where 
is the pity of former times, O God, kind and clement, who pardons 
all sins?” This approaches dangerously near the point at which 
the author of the “ Mistakes of Moses” arrived. And yet, even in 
his trouble of soul, he never wanders completely away from his 
ancestral home. His questions remain questions. He does not draw 
the almost logical conclusions of the difficulties which he has raised. 
He remains a sceptic, searching for the light and willing to receive it 
from whatever source it may come. 

As such a sceptic simply, he had written his treatise. I cannot 
believe that he merely intended to ridicule the Massorites by 
pointing out the real difficulties contained in the Biblical word, 
as has been suggested by Porges.” For that purpose it would not 
have been necessary for him to disclose so many of what he con- 
sidered to be the inconsistencies in the Bible. Though we cannot 
tell what the first leaves, which for the present must be considered 
lost, may have contained, he would certainly have referred in the 
further parts of his treatise to these Massorites had he had them 
only in view. He seems rather to direct his criticism against all 
the official schools of the Jews of his day, whether Massorites, 
Talmudists, or Caraites. He inveighs against the Gaon, against 
the schools in Babylonia, against those in Palestine. His eulogium 
of the schools and of the power of the Gaon is evidently said in 
a jeering manner, “ Happy the people who are thus!” He calls 
his brethren those that limp or halt, using a picture taken from 
the writings of the prophets Micah and Zephaniah ; for all of them 
have no real idea of the difficulties of the Scriptures. He himself 
must have suffered persecution; for he complains that all those 
who were stubborn, and were thorns in the sides of the powers 
that be, were put outside the congregation as if they were lepers. 
I take it that he probably belonged to one of the many sects of 
his time who were powerfully influenced by the polemics of Persian 
religious teachers. I have said that he has undoubted points of 
contact with the Bible criticism of which Hiwi was the most pro- 
nounced exponent. This is seen especially, I think, in his remarks 
concerning the first chapter of Genesis — which were not omitted, 
or contained in the missing portions, as has been supposed. After 
a scoffing preamble in which he bids his adversaries answer him 
from the text of the Bible itself, he says: ‘Surely the judgments 
of God are just ; let them be examined from one end to the other, 


17 See citation in note 12, 
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let them give their testimony and justify themselves as God has 
commanded they should.” He then continues with rhetorical irony : 
“‘T will not ask thee concerning the Fashioner of the heavens, how 
and what he did. I know thy intelligence does not equal such a 
task, for who can wittingly count the heavens, seeing that man 
is like unto vanity? Darkness and light, how did the Great Work- 
man fashion both, where is the place of darkness, and in what 
manner was light created in its proper season?” It is just these 
questions which are discussed at length in the criticism contained 
in the Shikand Gumanik. His polemic also in regard to the incon- 
sistencies in the Biblical laws defining the degrees of prohibited 
marriages may also have some connection with his Persian home. 

Himself, then, a propounder of riddles, he has left us the greatest 
riddle of all in his own person. He may, however, be taken as 
a good representative of a type of criticism which at one time must 
have had followers in the synagogue. Many hundred years separate 
him from another great Bible critic; and it is not without interest 
to see that a number of the difficulties cited by our unknown author, 
reappear in the Zractatus Theologico-Politicus of Spinoza. It would 
be interesting to speculate whether we are not here in the presence 
of an early forerunner of the great pantheist ; and we might perhaps 
find some additional excuse for his criticism of the Bible, if he was, 
as has been said of Spinoza, “God intoxicated,” and desirous of 
finding his own ideas in the ancient literature of his people. This 
much at least is certain, that Spinoza’s criticism was not developed 
outside of the influences under which he had been reared ;_ but that 
it represents a line of thought which had been present in the Jewish 
schools for centuries before his time. 
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SCHOEMAKER: THE USE OF fi" AND OF mvevua. 


The Use of M3" in the Old Testament, and 
of wvedpa in the New Testament. 


A LEXICOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
BY 


WILLIAM ROSS SCHOEMAKER, PH.D. 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


Part I. 


THE USE OF &™ IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


HE following investigation is an attempt to trace the growth in 

meaning, as well as to classify every occurrence in the Old 
Testament, of the Hebrew term FTI". For this purpose, it becomes 
necessary to arrange the literature of the Old Testament, whose writ- 
ing covered a period of several hundred years, as nearly as possible 
in chronological order. Since the dating of most of it has been done 
quite thoroughly, we shall in the study before us assume the com- 
monly accepted dates. In the course of the investigation it was 
found that the development in the conceptions and meanings con- 
nected with the term would best be displayed by arranging the 
biblical material in four chronological groups. 


I. The Use of "1" in the Oldest Documents of the Old 
Testament Literature, dating approximately from goo 
to 700 B.C 


In this period the word has but two general meanings, wind and 
spirit. The idea of dreath does not seem to have become attached 
to it until exilic and post-exilic times. At least there are no clear 
examples of this use before that time. 

1. PI used to denote wind. 

Of the two uses of the term, “wind” and “ spirit,” wind seems to 


1J and E of the Hexateuch; the oldest portions of the Books of Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings; and the writings of the eighth-century prophets, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah (omitting the later additions to their prophecies). 
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a 
be the more clearly defined. It is the customary meaning of the 
Hebrew word when unaccompanied by any explanatory modifier. No 
other term is used to denote wind in this early literature. It is-used 
of both a zephyr and a storm. The conception of wind as air in 
motion is, of course, entirely absent from the thought of the early 
Hebrews. Nor did they seem to know that in breathing a man 
inhaled air or wind. Such conceptions were not reached by the 
Hebrews until much later in their history. When Fi" came to be 
employed of breath as well as of wind, it was not through any idea 


of the physical identity of the two, but rather through the recog- . 


nition of a similarity between the phenomena. Breath was nothing 
more than a miniature wind. For the early Hebrews the two lead- 
ing characteristics of the wind were energy and invisibility. At first 
it was the energy and power of the wind which attracted the most 
attention ; later, as in Job and Ecclesiastes, it was its invisibility and 
emptiness. The power of the wind is very well illustrated in the 
Elijah and Elisha narratives. It is a great and strong wind that 
rends the mountains (1 K. 19") ; and a storm wind that brings the 
rain (2 K. 3”; cf. 1 K. 18®). Isaiah pictures the trees of the wood 
swayed to and fro by it (Isa. 7°), and the chaff driven before it (Isa. 
17°). The idea of the invisibility and emptiness of the wind is set 
forth by Hosea when he affirms that Ephraim feeds upon wind, and 
says that the wind hath wrapped her up in its wings (Hos. 12"* 
and 4”; cf. 8°). 

This powerful and invisible force is under the direct control of 
God. It goes forth from him to do his bidding. Thus, by an east 
wind the Lord brings the locusts upon the land of Egypt (Exod. 
10% [J]) ; and again by a strong west wind he drives them into the 
sea (Exod. 10” [J]). By the east wind he causes the waters of the 
Red Sea to go back all the night in order that his people may cross 
on dry land (Exod. 14” [J]). Byawind which goes forth from him, 
he brings the quails in order that Israel may be fed in the wilderness 
(Num. 11° [J]). The hot wind which comes up from the desert is 
called the wind of the Lord (Hos. 13"). 

With the conception of the wind as an invisible power of God, it 
seems probable that the early Hebrews easily carried over the term 
Pr" to designate the unseen but powerful influences which appeared 
to operate within the physical and psychical life of man. God, 
by his unseen but powerful FI" (spirit), acted upon man in much 
the same way as, through his Mi" (wind), he acted upon natural 
objects. 
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2. PR" used to denote spirit. 

a) Spirit of God. 

There were two leading conceptions (at bottom one) of the 
function of the spirit of God. 

(1) Zhe non-prophetic function in which the spirit of the Lord fell 
suddenly upon some leader or hero, arousing him to action and 
imparting to him the physical strength and courage to perform some 
extraordinary deed of valor. This is well illustrated by the stories of 
Gideon and Samson in the Book of Judges. Thus, when the spirit 
came upon Samson, he tore the lion in pieces with perfect ease 
(Judg. 14*° [J]), and at another time he rent asunder the cord with 
which his hands were bound (Judg. 15“ [J]). It was when the spirit 
clothed Gideon that he blew the trumpet and gathered the armies of 
Israel together (Judg. 6** [J]; cf. Judg. 13% with 14‘ [J]). Like- 
wise Saul, under a similar impulse, summoned the warriors to the 
defence of Jabesh (1 Sam. 11°[J]). In this case the spirit of the 
Lord not only stirred up Saul’s courage but his anger (indignation) 
as well. In fact, in this early period, anger seems to have been 
regarded as one of the legitimate and necessary means of self- 
defence, hence not essentially evil. - Strength, courage, and anger 
were so closely linked together that it is probable that they were dis- 
tinguished only in a vague and general way. A similar view of the 
power and courage imparted by the spirit of God is set forth by 
Isaiah when he says of the Egyptians that they are men and not God, 
and that their horses are flesh (weak and powerless) and not spirit 
(the power imparted by God. Isa. 31°). Micah asserts that he is 
full of power by the spirit (Mic. 3% Wellhausen, Nowack, and 
Briggs regard “ by the spirit’’ in this passage as a gloss of some later 
scribe), and asks whether the spirit of the Lord is shortened (Mic. 
2’). “Shortened’* (“%>) can mean impotent, powerless, as in 
Isa. 50°; or impatient, angry, as in Job 21* Prov. 14” Exod. 6° [P]. 
G translates the present passage in the latter way, and most inter- 
preters follow this version. A still more striking example of the 
power of the spirit is presented in the stories connected with Elijah. 
An early writer represents Elijah as transported from place to place 
by the spirit of God (1 K. 18” 2 K. 2; cf. Ezek. 8*** Acts 8”). 

(2) Zhe prophetic function, in which the spirit of the Lord came 
upon the prophets and stirred them up to a state of ecstasy, or reli- 
gious frenzy, in which state they were able to receive and communi- 
cate the divine message imparted to them. This function of the 
spirit is well illustrated in 1 Sam. 10°". The band of inspired 
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prophets, who roam about carrying their musical instruments with 
them, are clearly in a state of ecstasy. When Saul met them, the 
spirit fell suddenly upon him, and he, too, prophesied with the rest 
(1 Sam. 10”; cf. 1 Sam. 19%”). Because of his frenzy and ecstasy, 
he is said to be changed into another man (1 Sam. 10°). Men so 
enthused by the spirit of God regarded themselves as entirely under 
the spirit’s control. Hence what they said and did was looked upon 
as coming directly from God (Num. 24? [J]; cf. 24%). The pri- 
mary function of the spirit, however, was not that of message-bearing. 
God more often conveyed his messages to men by means of direct 
discourse (Gen. 21” 22! Exod. 3°; cf. 4% [all E]), or by an angel 
(Gen. 22” 21” 31” 32! [all E], Gen. 24’ 16’" Exod. 3? [all J]), or 
in a dream (Gen. 20** 31” 31™ 37°” [all E]). In this early period, 
the primary function of the spirit of God was that of arousing in the 
prophet the state of ecstasy. God by his spirit enthused the prophet 
—stirred him up. Thus we see that at bottom the prophetic func- 
tion of the spirit was identical with the non-prophetic. In both 
cases the spirit stirred up and energized men. In the case of 
Gideon, the spirit aroused to action; in the case of the prophet, to 
a state of ecstasy. It is evident that until this factor of ecstasy could 
be eliminated, or reduced to a minimum, the message of the prophet 
would be discredited. This elimination of the ecstatic occurred 
during the following, the Deuteronomic, period. There are many 
indications that, at the time of our earliest literature, these ecstatic 
prophets were already under the ban. Hosea calls the prophet a 
fool, and says that the man of the spirit is mad (Hos. 9”*; cf. 2 K. 9” 
and Jer. 29”) ; and Micah affirms that they speak lies and prophesy 
of wine and strong drink (Micah 2"). None of the writing prophets, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, or Micah, state explicitly that they prophesied 
by means of the spirit of God, though in the case of some of them 
this may be implied. 

The spirit was regarded as operative only while the prophet was 
in the state of ecstasy. When Saul had finished prophesying he 
returned to his ordinary vocation (1 Sam. 10%). However, the man 
in whom the spirit repeatedly manifested itself came to be desig- 
nated as “the man of the spirit” (Hos. 9’). So it was with Elijah 
and Elisha. Elisha prayed that a double portion (the portion that 
falls by right to the eldest son) of the spirit possessed by his master 
might rest upon him (2 K. 2’). In this latter case the possession 
of the spirit meant also the power to work miracles. The prophets 
who stood at a distance perceived that the spirit of Elijah rested 
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upon Elisha when they saw the latter perform the same miracle 
which the former had just accomplished (2 K. 2%"; cf. 2°). In 
the case of Joseph the possession of the spirit gave him the ability 
to interpret dreams (Gen. 41%” [E]). 

In all of these cases the work of the spirit was beneficent to 
all concerned, but there were some ecstatic phenomena where the 
results were harmful. When, as in the case of Saul, the frenzy took 
the form of a dangerous insanity, the cause was said to be the spirit 
of God (for) evil (t Sam. 16% '** [J]), or the spirit of evil from the 
Lord (1 Sam. 16% [J]). The spirit itself is not said to be evil or 
to have an evil disposition. It is only the effect upon the man that 
is said to be evil. The spirit terrorizes him and causes him to be 
injurious to others. The spirit is not viewed as a separate person- 
ality existing alongside of God (as Satan in the Book of Job), but 
rather as an influence or power proceeding from him. The work 
done is conceived to be from God as much as in the case of the 
“spirit for good” (cf. 1 K. 28% and see Briggs, Jour. or Bis. Lir., 
Vol. XIX. p. 141). A kindred conception is presented by Isaiah 
when he tells erring Israel to stupefy and blind themselves, to be 
drunken and stagger but not with drink, for the Lord has poured out 
upon them “ spirit of deep sleep” (Isa. 29”). Here the effect pro- 
duced by the spirit is clearly an ecstatic one. The people stagger 
and reel as if drunken (cf. Mic. 2"). The spirit, instead of enabling 
the prophets and seers to speak forth the will of God, silences them. 
The function of the spirit described in this Isaiah passage is thus the 
opposite of its true function. As a warning to erring Israel, Isaiah 
could: not well have chosen a more striking figure. Israel had 
neglected to follow the guidance of the spirit, hence God used it as a 


means of leading her astray. Hosea used a similar figure, but in his 


case the metonymy is still more apparent. He says that Israel seeks 
counsel of her idols, implying that she will not be guided by God. 
She prefers to be directed by the spirit of whoredom and thus to 
wander away from him (Hos. 4" 5*). She follows her own lustful 
impulses rather than the dictates of the spirit of God. The prophet 
is not to be understood as affirming that he believes there is a 
demoniac spirit possessing the people and leading them astray. A 
clear case of the use of FI" to denote a demon does not seem to 
occur in the Old Testament. Nor does his language imply that he 
conceived the lust to proceed from their own spirits. This again 
would be a use of FTI" entirely without parallel, since lust is never 
attributed to the human spirit. Hence it seems probable that we 
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have here simply an analogic metonymy, in which FI" stands for 
guiding and impelling power without designating its source.’ 

Thus, for the early Hebrews, the idea of spirit seems to have been 
almost as general as the idea of wind. Both were energies or powers 
proceeding from God. The quantitative notion attached to the one 
as much as to the other. That they did not ascribe to the spirit a 
personality separate from God is made more certain from the fact 
that in no Old Testament writing is there a clear case of the use of 
Mi" to denote separate, individual, disembodied, personal spirits, 
either good or bad. ‘The plural form of the term is never used in 
this sense. ‘To all intents and purposes there was but one spirit of 
God. 

5) YN" used to denote physical strength, courage, and anger, and 
viewed sometimes as the seat or source of these and especially of 
violent agitation. : 

These phenomena are so strikingly a reflection of the phenomena 
connected with the spirit of God that’one is immediately driven to 
the conclusion that there must be some genetic relation between the 
two. What that relation is can best be stated when we have exam- 
ined the passages of Scripture in which this meaning occurs. To 
illustrate the use of FI" to denote physical strength and courage, 
there are three examples. Samson’s spirit (FIi") returned and 
he revived as soon as his thirst was quenched (Judg. 15” [J]). 
Likewise the spirit of an Egyptian returned after he had eaten 
(1-Sam. 30” [J]). Jacob’s spirit revived when he saw the wagons 
which Joseph had sent to carry him to Egypt (Gen. 45” [E]). 
Under the head of anger or the seat of stubbornness and violent agi- 
tation there are also three passages. The spirit (anger) of the men 
of Ephraim was abated toward Gideon when he had explained to 
them why they were not called out to battle (Judg. 8° [E]). Ahab’s 
spirit was sullen when he could not get the vineyard of Naboth (1 K. 
21°). And Pharaoh’s spirit was agitated (stirred up OYH) when 
he awoke from his dream (Gen. 41° [E]). These examples are the 
only ones found in this period. The preéxilic prophets do not use 
the term in this sense unless Micah 2’ is a case in point. 

On the basis of these examples, the conclusion seems certain that 
the concept of the spirit of man (denoting thereby strength, courage, 


2 Cf. the use of véuos, law, in a similar way in Rom. 723, where “a different 
law,” not a law at all in the strict sense, but a force tending, as law serves, to 
control action, is by “analogic metonymy” called law, in contrast to the [real] 
law which acts in the opposite direction. 
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and anger) is an outgrowth from the concept*of the spirit of God. 
Since God imparts his spirit of strength and courage to man, 
strength and courage are themselves in time called spirit. Or again, 
since the spirit of God stirs up men to warlike actions, what more 
natural than to call that in man which is stirred up his spirit (cf. 
Judg. 13” [J] with Gen. 41° [E] where the same verb [O35] is 
used. Also cf. 1 Sam. 11° with Judg. 8° [E], both of which involve 
anger)? Or, viewed from another standpoint, such kindred phe- 
nomena as strength, courage, and anger, which in their most striking 
manifestations, at least, were at one time attributed to the divine 
power, were later, owing perhaps to their frequency, designated the 
spirit of man. Judges 9” is a passage which bears the marks of such 
a transition. It is there said that God sent a spirit for evil between 
Abimelech and the men of Shechem. On the one hand, this 
reminds us of the language used concerning the spirit of evil from 
the Lord (1 Sam. 16'*) ; on the other, of the phenomenon of 
anger called the spirit of man. In a later period, the thought of the. 
passage would have been expressed by saying that God stirred up 
the spirit of Abimelech and of the men of Shechem (cf. 1 Chron. 
5* 2 Chron. 217). 

If now we have discovered the true genetic relationship between 
the spirit of God and the spirit of man, it seems clear that the latter 
was not, in its earliest stages at least, regarded as a faculty of the 
soul or mind. It was simply the name of certain striking physical 
and mental phenomena related to the active side of life, such as 
strength, courage, and anger. It was in no way regarded as the seat 
of life or the bearer of the man’s personality. It was not used as a 
synonym of either soul (W3) or heart (35), the leading psycho- 
logical terms of the period. The spirit was not localized in any part 
of the body. From its very nature this was impossible. The man’s 
spirit (strength, courage, and anger) departed and returned, but no 
one thought of asking where it had been. Even in the popular 
language of to-day, courage and anger are not localized. We speak 
of their coming and going in the same vague and general way that 
the people of old spoke of the spirit. 
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II. Zhe Use of 11" in the Deuteronomic Period dating from 
about 700 to about 550 B.C3 


In general the term is used in the same senses as in the previous 
period. The one striking exception occurs in the case of the spirit 
‘ of God. There is an entire absence of that term from the main 
body of the literature of this period. 

1. Zhe use of EN" for wind. 

Jeremiah very often refers to the destructive power of the wind 
(Jer. 4"? 13% 18”). He also speaks of the wind as a shepherd of 
the pastors of Israel, who have caused the people to go astray (Jer. 
22”). Habakkuk, in describing the pride and haughtiness of the 
Chaldean, says that he sweeps by as a wind and passes on (Hab. 1”). 
Jeremiah, on the other hand, also uses the wind as a symbol of 
emptiness. The prophets, he says, shall become wind since the 
word is not in them (Jer. 5). Israel, in her inordinate desire after 
strange gods, is like a wild ass with open mouth catching at the wind 
(Jer. 2% 14°). In Jer. 49% FM is used by metonymy for the points 
of the compass — the directions from which the wind blows. 

2. The use of FN" for spirit. 

a) Spirit of God. 

As stated above, the phrase “ spirit of God ” does not occur in the 
main body of the literature of this period. It is not found in D of 
the Hexateuch (only once in the Book of Deuteronomy and that in a 
late passage), nor in the Deuteronomic portions of the books of 
Kings, nor even in the prophecies of Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Nahum, 
and Habakkuk. This abandonment of the term spirit of God was 
probably due to the disrepute into which the ecstatic prophets had 
fallen. The period had at its heart the religio-ethical revival of 
Josiah, and ethics and ecstasy have little in common. However, 
there are certain fragments of literature belonging to this period in 
which the phrase spirit of God is used, and some of these are quite 
instructive for our purpose. 

(1) Zhe non-prophetic function of the spirit.— The spirit of the 
Lord stirs up and empowers certain persons to do acts requiring 
great physical strength and courage. Thus when the spirit of God 


§ The literature of the period includes D of the Hexateuch; the Deuteronomic 
portions of the Books of Judges and Kings; and, with the exception of later 
additions, the prophecies of Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Nahum, and Habakkuk. 

* See Briggs, Jour. oF Bis. Lit., Vol. XIX. p. 140; also Jer. 518; 2976-2; 
Isa. 30°19; 1 Sam. 104-18; Hos. 9’-8; Micah 211, 
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was upon Othniel, he went out to war and vindicated Israel (Judg. 
3°). So, too, the spirit of the Lord stirred up Jephthah and he went 
forth to conquer Ammon (Judg. 11”). Likewise, when the spirit of 
the Lord fell upon Samson he went down to Ashkelon and killed 
thirty men (Judg. 14”). 

(2) The prophetic function of the spirit. —The spirit of the Lord 
arouses certain men — the prophets — to a state of ecstasy and thus 
enables them to prophesy for God. ‘There are but two passages 
which can properly be classed here. In Num. 11”, the Lord tells 
Moses that he will take of the spirit which is upon him and will put 
it upon the seventy elders. After the Lord had transferred a portion 
of the spirit from Moses to each of the elders, they, including the 
two who had remained in the camp, began to prophesy. When 
Joshua remonstrated with Moses against the two latter prophesying 
in the camp, Moses replied, “ Would God that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets, that the Lord would put his spirit upon them ” (Num. 
11”), We have here one of the first instances in which the spirit of 
the Lord is designated simply as “the spirit.” This passage, like 
those of 2 K. 2° and Isa. 29", presents a general or quantitative con- 
ception of the spirit. Each elder participated in the one spirit of 
God. A view like this seems to preclude any thought of the sepa- 
rate personality of the spirit. The second passage is 1 K. 22%, 
Micaiah, in narrating his vision to the king of Israel, says that he saw 
the Lord sitting upon his throne and all the host of heaven standing 
on his right hand and on his left. When the Lord had inquired of 
them who would go and deceive Ahab, and no one of them volun- 
teered, the spirit came forward and said, “I will entice him by 
becoming a spirit of deceit in the mouth of his prophets.” That the 
writer of this passage has personified the spirit is quite evident. He 
represents the spirit as speaking and acting just as a person would 
do under similar circumstances. That, however, he did not intend 
to go beyond personification is also quite evident. In the first place, 
we must remember that the writer is narrating, in vivid language, a 
vision which he had had. He is not speaking in plain prose and 
with theological accuracy. In the second place, we must note that 
when he is describing the real work of the spirit he falls back upon 
the ordinary view of its nature. The spirit is not said to have gone 
to Ahab or to one of his prophets simply as an angel would, but on 
the contrary becomes a lying spirit in the mouth of all the four 
hundred prophets. All of these prophets participate in and are 
stimulated by the one spirit. The use of the article in v.” does not 
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indicate that ¢he spirit was one among other sir avout 
the throne. Neither in the singular nor in the ph — 1s FI" ever 
used of the heavenly hosts. It was only after the host (the angels) 
had given their opinions that the one divine spirit came forward to 
proffer its aid. Nor does its task of deception make it an evil spirit. 
The writer does not even call it the spirit of God for evil as is done 
in 1 Sam. 165, In spite of the function which it performed it is 
simply the spirit of the Lord (1 K. 22*). A similar function of the 
spirit appears in 2 K. 19’ (= Isa. 37’). God by his spirit arouses in 
the king of Assyria a feeling of fear and quickens in him the impulse 
to withdraw his army from Jewish territory. [7 is here used with- 
out the article, and is viewed simply as a power of God — that power 
by which he enters into and influences men. 

5) PN used to denote physical strength, courage, anger, stubborn- 
ness, ett., or their seat or source. 

This usage is not found in the writings of any prophet of this 
period (nor indeed of any preéxilic prophet) and but once in the 
Book of Deuteronomy (Deut. 2”). In those fragments of literature 
in which it does occur, it is used in precisely the same way as in 
the previous period. As examples of ffi" used to denote physical 
strength and courage, we have at least two passages. It is said of 
the queen of Sheba, that after she had seen the wisdom of Solomon 
and the house that he had built, there was no more spirit in her 
(1 K. 10° [= 2 Chron. 9*]). There was no more spirit in the kings 
of the Amorites and Canaanites when they heard that the Lord had 
dried up the waters of the Red Sea and the Jordan River (Josh. 2” 
5’). Of its use to denote anger or the seat of stubbornness and obsti- 
nacy, we have three examples. It is said that the Lord hardened 
(made obstinate or angry) the spirit of Sihon, king of Heshbon, so 
that he would not permit Israel to pass by (Deut. 2”). Hannah said 
that she was a woman of a hard (or rebellious) spirit and so had 
come to pour out her soul before the Lord (1 Sam. 1”). Caleb was 
permitted to enter the promised land because he had shown another 
spirit, z.¢. had not provoked the Lord by his obstinacy and rebellious- 
ness as the others had done (Num. 14%). 

It thus seems clear that the Deuteronomic period added nothing 
to the concept or use of the term fT". This is all the more remark- 
able when we remember that it was during this very period that the 
most rapid development occurred in the meanings of such psycho- 
logical terms as soul (WJ) and heart (35). The word “ spirit” 
found no place in the fundamental ethical precept of the time, 
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aging 2h” 
“Thou shalt Ié: stand} Lord with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy miz7 ae (Deut. 6°). 


VS CS 


Ill. Zhe Use of 1 in the Babylonian (Exilic) and Early 
Persian Periods, dating from about 550 to about 
400 B.C 


If, on the one hand, the Deuteronomic period was characterized 
by the least possible (or even a negative) development in the use of 
. mA"; on the other hand, the Babylonian and early Persian periods 
! were characterized by the most rapid development in all the mean- 
; ings of the term. In connection with the meaning wind, we have 
the term used to denote 4vea¢h, and also (since breathing is neces- 
sary to life) by metonymy for Ze itself; the phrase spirit of God is 
‘rescued from its former reproach and has a larger and more religio- 
} ethical content put into it; and, finally, the concept of the spirit of 
man is extended to include a portion of the realm of conduct and 
character. 

1. PI" used to denote wind and breath. 

a) To denote wind. 

The wind is still viewed as one of the most powerful forces of 
nature. It transports objects from place to place (Ezek. 5? Isa. 41° 
; 57° 64%) Zech. 5° Ps. 1* 18%) 35°). It tears down walls (Ezek. 
13°) ; and dashes into pieces the ships at sea (Ezek. 27” Ps. 48°). 
Man stands in awe of it at all times (Ps. 55%). When the east wind 
comes with scorching heat from the desert it withers all vegetation 
(Ezek. 17° 19”). This powerful wind is still spoken of as under the 
direct control of God. When he manifests himself to Ezekiel it is 
, through a storm wind coming out of the north (Ezek. 1‘). God is 
also pictured as riding upon the wings of the wind (2 Sam. 22” 
[= Ps. 18"™"7]) ; and it goes forth to do his bidding (Zech. 6° Gen. 8 
[P]). Because of its invisibility, it is used as the symbol of empti- 
; ness and nothingness. The molten images are characterized as wind 
and confusion (Isa. 41”); and the psalmist says that God had com- 
passion upon Israel because he remembered that they were flesh, a 
; wind that passed and came not again (Ps. 78”). By metonymy, FA" 
is used for the points of the compass—the directions from which 
; the wind blows (Ezek. 5% 177 42!6 7-8), 


; 5 Literature: Ezekiel; Babylonian Isaiah; Zechariah, ch. 1-8; Haggai; 
Malachi; H and P of the Hexateuch; Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah; and 
many of the Psalms. 
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b) To denote breath. 


The first certain and definite instances of the use of FI" for breath 
occur in the literature of this period. The breath is viewed as a 
wind from the mouth similar in manifestation to the wind outside. 
Ezekiel is the first writer, whose writings can be dated with any 
degree of certainty, who uses the word in this sense. In his vision 
of the valley of dry bones (Ezek. 37'™), the breath of life which 
reanimated the dead came not from God directly but from the four 
quarters (four winds, Ezek. 37°). There is no clear evidence, how- 
ever, that he identified breath with wind,® much less that he knew 
that a man in breathing inhaled and exhaled air (or wind). Breath 
was rather the permanent possession of the living man. Since the 
breath is warm, several writers of this period speak of the hot desert 
wind as the destructive breath of God. The grass withers because 
the breath of the Lord breathes or blows upon it (Isa. 40’). With the 
breath of his lips he will slay the wicked and purge Jerusalem by 
the breath of judgment and the breath of burning (Isa. 11‘ 4). The 
breath of the Lord is an overflowing stream to sift the nations (Isa. 
30”).7 By the breath of his nostrils the waters were gathered 
together (Exod. 15° 2 Sam. 22% [= Ps. 18% ]), The enemy comes 
as a rushing stream which the breath of the Lord driveth on (Isa. 
59"). 

The breath was put within man by God (Ezek. 37°* Num. 16” 
27° Mal. 2”), and during life it is under his immediate protection 
(Ps. 31%; cf. 1437). It was one of the most precious possessions 
belonging to man (Lam. 4”). It was not, however, viewed as the 
bearer of his personality. This was’ the function of the soul (253). 
Neither during life nor after death was the man himself in any way 
identified with his spirit or breath. The spirit, in the sense of 
breath or life, was rather the possession of the man which belonged 
to him while he was alive. Death occurred because it was with- 
drawn from him (Gen. 6%).2 [I is often used as a synonym for 

6 On the correct translation of M7 in the passage, see Toy: Zzekie/ (English 
Polychrome Bible). 


7 As to the date of these passages, see Cheyne: /saiah (English Polychrome 
Bible). 

8 This difficult passage is but loosely connected with its context, and since the 
last clause of the verse, which clearly governs the meaning to be applied to PM", 
is most probably post-exilic, we have classified the passage in this period. The 
present Hebrew text is so corrupt that it is hard to determine what the original 
meaning was. (On the text and interpretation see Dillmann: Genesis, and 
Mitchell: Zhe World before Abraham, pp. 192-194.) 
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mows, the older and more common word for breath. Thus in Gen. 
7” (J), a passage in one of the oldest documents of the Hexateuch, a 
post-exilic redactor has inserted the former term alongside of the 
latter.? In Isaiah we read that God gives breath (M39) to the 
people upon the earth, and life (M7) to them that walk therein 
(Isa. 42°; cf. 57%). 

Since breath is necessary to life, by metonymy Pi" easily comes 
to stand for fe itself. The beginning of this process is seen in such 
passages as Gen. 6” 7” and Num. 16” 27°; the culmination, in such 
passages as Mal. 2° and Ps. 31%". Though the term is ordinarily 
used with reference to man alone, yet occasionally it is used also of 
animals, or rather of man and animals classified as a single group 
(Gen. 6” [P] 7% [P]; cf. Isa. 34"). 

2. The use of EN" for spirit in this period. 

a) Spirit of God. 

This meaning occurs very often in the prophetic writings of the 
period, but very seldom in the priestly writings. In fact, this usage 
of the term might be called a prophetic one. Not, however, in the 
sense that the prophets considered themselves the sole bearers of the 
spirit. On the contrary they seldom if ever make any explicit claim 
to having received their prophecies through the mediation of the 
spirit. Not only their messages, but their visions as well were 
viewed as coming directly from God. The most striking feature in 
the use of the phrase “spirit of God” during this time was the 
almost complete absence of the ecstatic from its realm. According 
to the dominant conception of the period, the spirit is the energizing, 
directing, guiding, and enlightening power of God. The realm of its 
operation is still man, but no longer confined to the individual. 
The spirit is now conceived of as guiding the nation as well. 

(1) Zhe spirit is first of all the energizing, directing, and transport- 
ing power of God. — This is the common usage in the prophecies of 
Ezekiel. That prophet speaks of being transported from place to 
place by the spirit. The spirit sets him upon his feet (Ezek. 2° 3%), 
lifts him up (Ezek. 3”), bears him away (Ezek. 3%) to the temple at 
Jerusalem (Ezek. 8° 111 43°) or to the captivity in Chaldea (Ezek. 

11%). It is true that this is all done in vision, but that does not 
affect the underlying conception of the function of the spirit. The 
vision itself is not attributed to the spirit but to the hand of God 


®See Carpenter and Harford-Battersby: Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. Il, p. 12 
G omits M1" in translating. 
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resting upon the prophet (Ezek. 1° 3” 8° 11%). The messages 
which the prophet receives come directly from God (Ezek. 1% 2°38 
3*”; etc.). Even the passages which seem to imply that the spirit 
spoke to the prophet (Ezek. 3% 11°) are more consistently rendered 
by making God the speaker.” In the employment of the term to 
denote the physical strength imparted by God to man, Ezekiel is in 
complete harmony with the older usage. The only point in which 
he departs from that terminology is in employing the term without 
the limiting phrase “of God.” This shows that the meaning of 
strength and power had become so closely bound up with the term 
that it was no longer necessary to say “spirit of God.” Spirit alone 
meant that (cf. Ezek. 11°™ 37! with Ezek. 2? 3%" ™ 8° 111 43°). 
But the spirit was not only the power of God that energized and 
transported the prophet. It was likewise the energizing and direct- 
ing power of the theophany (Ezek. 1%” 10”). The spirit impelled 
the symbolic creatures and the wheels to go whither it would. It 
codrdinated and directed the whole complex phenomenon. 

(2) The spirit is the enlightening and directing power of God in 
such men as are called of him to perform some great task.— There 
are three passages in the priestly writings in which the usage of Fw" 
lies on the border line between the last and the present one. In 
these instances, the spirit is no longer viewed as imparting to men 
physical strength and courage, but rather technical skill and knowl- 
edge. Thus those whom the Lord has filled with the spirit of 
wisdom are to make Aaron’s priestly garments (Exod. 28°[P]). The 
Lord filled Bezaleel with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in under- 
standing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship in 
order that he might construct the tabernacle and its furnishings 
(Exod. 31° 35% [P]). This usage of spirit seems to be confined to 
the skill and knowledge required by men to construct the sacred 
articles belonging to God’s worship, and does not seem to have been 
extended beyond this. 

In such a passage" as Isa. 11°, in which the ideal king is pictured 
as possessing the spirit of the Lord, we reach a stage still higher. 
The spirit imparts to him wisdom and understanding, counsel and 
might, knowledge and the fear of the Lord, so that he will not judge 
after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his 
ears (Isa. 11°), Similarly, the Lord will be for a spirit of judgment 

10 See Toy: Ezekiel (English Polychrome Bible), on these passages. 


11 Probably post-exilic—See Cheyne: Jntroduction to the Boot of Isatak, 
pp. 62-64; and Cheyne: /saiahk (English Polychrome Bible), p. 24. 
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to those who sit in judgment and for strength to those who turn the 
battle at the gate (Isa. 28°). The Lord will put his spirit upon his 
servant, and then he will bring forth judgment to the Gentiles (Isa. 
42'). The spirit of the Lord God is upon him in order that he may 
preach good tidings to the meek and proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives (Isa. 61"). The spirit accompanied him in his work (Isa. 48").” 
According to a priestly writer, it is because Joshua was filled with 
the spirit of wisdom that he became the leader of the children of 
Israel (Num. 27° [P]; Deut. 34°[P]).- Zerubbabel is to accom- 
plish his task of rebuilding the temple, not by the aid of an army, 
but by the help of the spirit of the Lord (Zech. 4°) ; and the Psalm- 
ist cries out, “ Let thy good spirit lead me ” (Ps. 143”). 

(3) Zhe spirit represents God's directing and protecting presence 
with the people of Israel — not as individuals but as a nation. 

The writers of this period, in looking back upon Israel’s wilderness 
journey, never tire of telling how God through his spirit was present 
with his people, hovering over, guiding, and prospering them. Such 
a conception of the function of the spirit could hardly have arisen 
before the idea of the transcendence of God had become somewhat 
strongly developed. The spirit is thus the medium by which a trans- 
cendent and holy God comes into contact with a wayward and sinful 
people. Under such circumstances it is not strange that the spirit 
itself is soon looked upon as holy and called a “spirit of holiness” 
(Ps. 5129) Isa. 63"). It cannot abide where there is impurity or 
rebelliousness. Examples of this new and general function of the 
spirit are quite numerous. Ezekiel, speaking in the name of the 
Lord to captive Israel, says, “I will no longer leave any of them 
there, nor hide my face from them, when I shall have poured out my 
spirit on the house of Israel” (Ezek. 39”). This is the reviving 
spoken of in Ezek. 37%, when the Lord promises to put his spirit in 
their midst (cf. 36%). According to Isaiah the Lord promises to 
pour out his spirit in added blessings upon Israel and its posterity 
down to its latest descendants (Isa. 44° 59” 63"). And this, too, 
in spite of the fact that they had resisted the guidance of his spirit of 
holiness when they came out of Egypt (Isa. 63%"; cf. Ps. 106%). 
According to the covenant which the Lord made with Israel when 
the people came out of Egypt, his spirit has remained among them 
(Hag. 2°). It corrected and instructed them in their wilderness 
journey (Neh. 9”; cf. 9%). The Psalmist has in mind this all-em- 

12 The word “spirit” in this passage is possibly a gloss — See Cheyne: /satah 
(English Polychrome Bible). 
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bracing presence of God when he cries out, “ Whither can I go from 
thy spirit and whither can I flee from thy presence”? (Ps. 139). 
And, if the 51st Psalm is a community psalm, we have the same 
thought expressed in the prayer, “Cast me not away from thy pres- 
ence and take not thy spirit of holiness from me” (Ps. 517%"), 

These examples seem to make it perfectly clear that the spirit was 
one of the concepts through which the omnipresence and imma- 
nence of God were maintained in spite of the growing belief in his 
transcendence. By the spirit, God could be present everywhere 
operating for good in the midst of his people. In fact, the sphere 
of his operation through the spirit extended even farther than this, 
for at the time of the creation his creative presence was manifested 
in the spirit which brooded over the waters (Gen. 1?[P]; cf. Isa. 
40%). In none of these examples is there any clear evidence of a 
belief in the separate personality of the spirit. The spirit is rather a 
function or power of God, —the means or medium of God’s opera- 
tion upon man and nation. 

5) EN" used for the spirit of man. 

(1) As in the former periods, FI" is used of anger, wrath, courage, 
etc., or of their seat or source in man. 

Ezekiel took up the Lord’s work in the fury (73% hot anger) of 
his spirit (Ezek. 3%). The spirit (wrath) of Egypt is to be emptied 
out in the midst of her (Isa. 19°), for the Lord has mingled a spirit 
of perversities within her (Isa. 19). The anger (spirit) of the ene- 
mies of Israel will be turned against themselves and burn them up as 
a fire (Isa. 33"). The Lord will cut short the spirit (anger) of 
princes (Ps. 76'%°}), For shortness of spirit, the children of Israel in 
bondage hearkened not to Moses (Ex. 6° [P]). It caused Isaac and 
Rebekah bitterness of spirit (made them angry) that Esau married a 
Canaanitish woman (Gen. 26” [P]; cf. 28°[P]). Even of the Lord 
it can be said that his spirit (anger) is quieted (assuaged, Zech. 6°). 
Anger in itself was not regarded as blameworthy. Its legitimacy 
depended entirely upon the object toward which it was directed. A 
spirit of jealousy (envy, indignation) was sanctioned by the Levitical 
law in such extreme cases as the violation of the marriage vow (Num. 
5” [P)). 

Of the use of FI" as the seat of courage or of its lack we have 
several examples. The tidings of the destruction of Jerusalem 
would make every spirit of the land faint (feeble, Ezek. 21%), 
Downcast Israel is to be given a garment of praise for her spirit of 
heaviness (Isa. 61° 54°) ; but the unfaithful shall wail for breaking of 
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spirit (Isa. 65“). The psalmists in the midst of their afflictions cry 
out that their spirit is overwhelmed (Ps. 77%) 142%") 143"). 

(2) Zhe spirit as the seat of humility. 

This usage of FA" grows naturally out of the preceding. Already, 
from the earliest period down, the spirit was viewed as the seat of 
pride and opposition to God as well as the seat of depression and 
sadness, but it was left for this period to erect humility the suppres- 
sion of pride and stubbornness into a religious and moral virtue and 
to attach it to the spirit. Since pride and stubbornness were also 
attributed to the heart, it was only natural that humility should be 
referred to the one as well as to the other. The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit ; a broken and a crushed heart the Lord will not 
despise (Ps. 517%). He is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart and saves such as are of a contrite spirit (Ps. 34"). He dwells 
with those of a contrite and a humble spirit, in order to revive the 
spirit of the humble and the heart of the contrite (Isa. 57 667). 

(3) Zhe human spirit as the energizing and directing power or 
faculty in man. 

This meaning is so clearly a correlate of the similar function of the 
spirit of God that we have not far to seek for the origin of the usage. 
As the spirit of God is the directing and energizing power of God 
imparted to certain men in their divinely appointed tasks, so the 
spirit of man guides and impels him in his conduct toward God. 
The two usages seem to have grown up side by side. The modern 
term which most nearly expresses this new meaning for the human 
spirit is w#/7. However, since the latter term carries with it so many 
meanings and associations not contained in the former, it will be bet- 
ter not to adopt it. To translate Mi" by mind (Ezek. 20” A.V. and 
R.V.) would be still farther afield. The Hebrew term “ heart” comes 
nearer to our term “ mind” (in the broad sense of feelings, intellect, 
and will), since the former covers mental phenomena of fully as wide 
a range as the latter. The Hebrew words “heart” (35) and “spirit” 
(FA in this new sense) bear much the same relation to each other 
as our words “ mind” and “will.” In fact the two are often used in 
parallel lines or in synonymous phrases (Ezek. 11” 18% 36” Isa. 57” 
Ps, 348 5 M12} 17019] 798), 

That the use of Mi" to denote the energizing and directing power 
or faculty in man grew out of the corresponding function of the spirit 
of God is confirmed by certain passages in Ezekiel. In Ezek. 13%, it 
is said that the false prophets walk after their own spirit and have 
seen nothing, implying that they follow their own purposes and incli- 
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nations rather than those of the spirit of God. In Ezek. 36%”, after 
speaking of the new spirit of obedience which Israel is to receive 
and which clearly refers to the human spirit (cf. Ezek. 11 18%), the 
prophet glides over very easily to the corresponding function of the 
divine spirit, and tells them that God will put his spirit within them 
and thus cause them to walk in his statutes. With Ezekiel the 
human spirit is also the seat and source of plans and purposes. 
When Israel purposed in their spirit to worship idols as the heathen 
did (Ezek. 20”), God knew all about it and frustrated their plans. 
Likewise he knew the plans of the war party in Jerusalem (Ezek. 
11°) and threatened to bring forth their leaders to be slain outside 
the city. This planning and purposing function of the human spirit 
is the highest point of the development in the Old Testament usage 
of the term. No other writer seems to go beyond Ezekiel in this 
line. It is with his spirit that a man keeps his attention fixed upon 
God and remains steadfast and faithful in his service. One psalmist 
warns Israel not to become as their fathers, who were not faithful in 
their spirit to God (Ps. 78%); and another prays that he may have a 
steadfast spirit renewed within him (Ps. 511); cf. 78”). He asks 
that a willing (ready) spirit to do His will may be given to him (Ps. 
51%); cf. Exod. 35" [P]). Haggai says that the Lord stirred up 
(made willing) the spirit of Zerubbabel and of Joshua and of all the 
people to go on with the construction of the temple (Haggai 1%). 
To wander away from God in one’s spirit (Isa. 29") is considered 
one of the greatest follies ; and a psalmist says, “ Blessed is the man 
in whose spirit there is no deceit” (Ps. 327; cf. Hos. 7'° on the word 
“deceit ”), ¢.e. the man upon whom God can depend. 


IV. The Use of "1" in the Later Persian and the Greek 
Periods, dating from about 400 B.C. to Maccabean 
Times.8 


1. PI" used to denote wind and breath. 

a) For wind. 

As in the three former periods this powerful agency is still viewed 
as under the direct control of God. He created it (Amos 4”), and 
brings it forth out of his treasures (Jer. 10" 51° Ps. 135”). It is his 
messenger and he rides upon its wings (Ps. 104**). He raises the 
storm wind (Ps. 107” 147% Jonah 1‘ 4° Jer. 51'), and it fulfils his 


18 Literature: Joel, Jonah, Job, Proverbs, Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, Daniel, 
certain Psalms, and the later additions to the prophets. 
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will (Ps. 148° Isa. 11 27°). It is even more mysterious than before 
(Eccles. 1° 11*). It can penetrate the smallest crevice (Job 41'**), 
No one can retain it (Eccles. 8° Prov. 27"), except God who holds it 
in his fists (Prov. 30*). It is his wind (Job 26"); and he gave it 
its force (Job 28”). It transports the stubble (Job 21” Ps. 83'%")) 
and the chaff (Job 30% Dan. 2”) and brings the clouds and the rain 
(Job 37” Prov. 25%). It overturns houses (Job 1”) and destroys 
life (Job 30” Jer. 51' Isa. 32? Ps. 58%). It lashes the sea into 
waves (Dan. 7”), and causes the fruit tree to cast her fruit before its 
season (Job 15%, see emended text by Budde and Duhm). The hot 
wind from the desert dries up the grass of the field (Ps. 103"), and 
is a fit symbol of the torments which befall the wicked (Ps. 11°). 

As in the former periods, fT" is also used by metonymy for the 
points of the compass, the directions from which the wind blows 
(1 Chron. 9% Dan. 8° 11‘ Jer. 52”). But in this period more than in 
any other, the wind, because of its invisibility and intangibility, is 
used as a symbol of nothingness, emptiness, folly, and vanity. This 
usage is especially marked in such wisdom books as Job and Ecclesi- 
astes. Job bewails his fate and cries out that his life is wind (Job 
7’). The words of his friends are wind to him, and his in turn are 
wind to them (Job 6* 8 15? 16* 20°). The writer of Ecclesiastes, 
in his pessimism, characterizes everything as “striving for wind” 
(Eccles. 1%" 21-17. % 44616), and asks sneeringly what profit a man 
has who labors for the wind (Eccles. 51). One of the proverbs 
affirms that he who troubles his own house shall possess the wind 
(Prov. 11. See Toy: Proverbs); and the writer of Isa. 26% com- 
plains that Israel has brought forth nothing but wind. 

6) For breath. 

In Job 4’, it is said that the wicked perish by the breath (733) 
of God, and are consumed by the breath (ff) of his nostrils. The 
common interpretation of this passage makes the warm breath a 
symbol of God’s anger. The writer, however, may have had in mind 
the destructive east wind from the desert which, as we have seen, 
was sometimes referred to as God’s breath. In a Maccabean psalm, 
breath seems to be used by metonymy for the word spoken by 
means of the breath or mouth (Ps. 33°). 

Breath is looked upon as necessary to life, and more often than in 
the former period stands for life itself. The breath of man and beast 
alike came from God (Ps. 104” Job 27° 32° 33* Eccles. 3” Zech. 


14 See Commentaries of Davidson, Duhm, and Budde on this passage. 
15 Cf. Prov. 123 where G translates M7 by wvoy, 
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12'), not simply at the time of the original creation but in the case 
of each new individual. At death the breath returns to God who 
gave it (Ps. 104” 146* Job 34" Eccles. 3” 127)". Idols do not live 
and move because there is no breath in them (Hab. 2” Jer. 10" 51” 
Ps. 135”, all late passages). Men live as long as they retain their 
breath (Job 10” 27°), and die when it departs from them (Job 17’). 
Even during life it is under God’s protecting care (Job 10” 12” 
Isa. 38", Song of Hezekiah). The first clear reference to respiration 
is found in the Book of Job. Job complains that the Lord will not 
permit him to take his breath (Job 9¥; cf. Job 32%, see Duhm), and 
that his breath is loathsome to his wife (Job 19"). 

There seems to be little evidence in any of these passages that the 
spirit (breath) of man was regarded as the bearer of his personality. 
It was rather looked upon as a gift from God to be possessed by the 
man during his lifetime. At death the Lord withdrew it and the 
man departed to Sheol.” 

2. PA used to denote spirit. 

a) Spirit of God. 

The literature of this period has no new contribution to make to 
the conception and use of the phrase “spirit of God.” In fact the 
high-water mark attained in the last period is no longer maintained 
in this. To all intents and purposes prophecy has disappeared 
(Zech. 13°*), and along with it the peculiar concepts and terms in 
which it had expressed itself. The phrase, “ spirit of God,” is not 
found in any of the wisdom books, Job, Proverbs, Canticles, or 
Ecclesiastes, and in those writings where it is still employed it is 
often connected with persons long since dead, or is made the hope 
of the glorious future. The priest and the sage found little need for 
personal revelations through the spirit of God. For the former, the 
written law was a sufficient guide of conduct and worship ; and for 
the latter, the human understanding was adequate to cope with the 
practical precepts and problems of life. Hence once more the con- 
cept of the spirit of God falls into the background, but for another 
reason than that which produced the same result in the Deutero- 
nomic period. However, as in that case so also now the surviving 
usage is well worth study, for it is the link which binds a glorious 
past to a more glorious future. 


16 On the latter passage see Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, p. 87 ff. In 
Eccles. 321, the writer raises the question as to whether the breath of man really 
does ascend, z.e. return to God. 

17 See Schwally, 4c. p. 87 ff. 
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(1) Zhe prophetic function of the spirit of God. 

One of the most interesting passages, if it really dates from this 
period, is found in the Book of Joel (Joel 2*” [3"?]). The prophet 
in picturing the glorious future says God will pour out His spirit upon 
all Israel: their sons and daughters shall prophesy ; their old men 
shall dream dreams, and their young men see visions; and even 
upon the servants and the handmaids will He pour out His spirit. 
The function assigned to the spirit in this passage reminds us some- 
what of the old ecstatic view of prophecy. However, that is not the 
point of greatest interest for our present purpose. This lies rather 
in the universality of the bestowal of the spirit. The spirit is to 
become the personal possession of every true Israelite. This passage 
shows that even though the spirit hovered over and directed the 
people of Israel as a nation, that did not imply that the individuals 
as such participated in it in a personal way. That still remained the 
privilege of the chosen few. The extension of the privilege to the 
many was not expected to occur until the Messianic age. In general, 
the conception of the function of the spirit grew more definite and 
stereotyped during this period. The spirit no longer simply brought 
the prophet into a state in which he was capable of receiving 
messages from God; rather, the spirit was now regarded as the 
medium through which the message was brought. Thus a late poetic 
writer makes David say that the spirit spoke to him (2 Sam. 23”) ; 
and the chronicler affirms that he (David) learned the dimensions 
of the temple through the spirit (1 Chron. 28"). The chronicler 
repeatedly sets forth the message-bearing function of the spirit 
(1 Chron. 12 2 Chron. 15! 20" 24”), though in so doing he is biased 
by the mode of expression of the older writers (cf. his use of ws 
with Judg. 6*). 

Another usage which is also reflected in the older literature is found 
in the Aramaic portion of Daniel. Here the spirit bestows upon the 
man who possesses it the ability to interpret dreams (Dan. 4%*) 
96). 1815); - 12. 14; 6%), 

(2) Zhe spirit as the helpful presence of God with his people 
Israel. 

This usage, which was rather common in the last period, occurs 
but rarely in this period. In Zechariah (12) we read that God will 
pour out upon Israel the spirit of grace and supplication ; and in 
Isaiah (32) that the wilderness will become a land of gardens for 
them when the spirit is poured out from on high. 
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b) The human spirit. 

(1) EA" for anger, wrath, courage, stubbornness, pride, etc., or 
Jor their seat or source. 

Job’s friends accuse him of turning his spirit (anger, fury) 
against God (Job 15"); but he justifies himself by asking why 
his spirit should not be impatient (shortened “¥> Job 21°; cf. 
Prov. 14”). It drinks up the poison (Mf} inflaming, wrath- 
producing) of the arrows of the Almighty (Job 6*). In the Book 
of Proverbs this usage occurs several times. He that rules his spirit 
is better than he that takes a city (Prov. 16”; cf. 25%). A fool 
utters all his spirit (Prov. 29") ; but one of a cool spirit is a man of 
understanding (Prov. 17”). The Lord stirs up the spirit (anger) 
of the kings of the Medes (Jer. 51”) and of Pul and Tilgath-pilneser 
(1 Chron. 5”). It is even said that he stirred up the spirit of the 
Philistines and of the Arabians against Jehoram (2 Chron. 217), 
Akin to anger is stubbornness, haughtiness, and pride especially 
when directed toward God. Nebuchadnezzar was deposed from his 
kingly throne because his heart was lifted up and his spirit was strong 
to deal proudly (Dan. 5” Aramaic). And one of the proverbs says 
that pride goes before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall 
(Prov. 16%). 

As the seat of courage or of depression, anguish, and distress, there 
are several examples. Job complains of the anguish (“I%) of his 
spirit (Job 7"). The spirit is often said to be crushed ("3W Prov. 
15‘; cf. Isa. 65) and smitten down (N23) Prov. 15% 17” 18%). 
Nebuchadnezzar’s spirit was troubled (BY) when he could not 
discover the meaning of his dream (Dan. 2'*); and Daniel was 
troubled (8")5) in spirit when he could not understand the visions 
that were given to him (Dan. 7” Aramaic). 

(2) The seat of humility. 

When the man who is poor and crushed down in spirit preserves 
his faith and hope in God, this state of mind is acceptable to the 
Lord. It is better to be of an humble (BY) spirit with the lowly, 
than to divide the spoil with the proud (Prov. 16”). A man’s pride 
shall bring him low; but honor shall uphold the humble in spirit 
(Prov. 29%). 

(3) Zhe directing power in conduct (especially conduct toward 
God) or the seat of steadfastness, purpose, and motive. — All the ways 
of a man are pure in his own eyes, but the Lord is the weigher of 
spirits (purposes and motives. Prov. 167; cf. 21? 24” where heart is 
used). A talebearer reveals secrets, but he that is faithful (steadfast 
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J) in spirit conceals a matter (Prov. 11%). The Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus (2 Chron. 36” [=Ezra 1"]), and of all those whom 
He desired to build the temple (Ezra 1°). 





Part II. 


THE USE OF IIvejua 18 IN THE CLASSICAL WRITINGS, THE SEPTU- 
AGINT, THE APOCRYPHA, PHILO, JOSEPHUS, AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


In order to define the Greek term IIvedya as it is used in the New 
Testament, it is necessary, first of all, to determine from a careful 
study of its use in other writings the range of possible meanings 
which may be applied to it. As material for such a study we have 
the classical authors, the Septuagint translation of the Canonical Old 
Testament Scriptures, the Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, and the 
writings of Philo and Josephus. 


I. Zhe Use of Wvedpa in the Classical Writings. 


TIvedpa in the classical authors has but two meahings — wind and 
breath. The term is not found in Homer, nor in any writer prior 
to Aeschylus. In later writers the word is quite common. It is im- 
possible to determine from the usage which of the two meanings is 
the older. Aeschylus employs the word about as often for wind as 
for breath, though in succeeding writers the preponderance is often 
strongly in favor of wind.” In none of these writers does the term 
seem to be used in any other sense than the two named.” When 
used for wind it denotes either a zephyr (Aesch. : Sep¢. 708 ; Soph. : 
Ajax 674 and 558) or a storm (Aesch.: Prom. 1047; Pers. 110; 


18 The Greek word which corresponds to the Hebrew term 1". 

19 An examination of the instances given in concordances and indexes yields 
the following figures for wind and breath, respectively: Aeschylus 6 and 5; 
Herodotus 1 and 0; Sophocles 9 and 0; Euripides 12 and 12; Thucydides 8 
and 1; Aristophanes 4 and 0; Xenophon 6 and 1; Plato 22 and 5; Aristotle 
183 and 124. 

20 Plato, Axiochus 37 C (quoted in lexicons) is only an apparent exception. 
In the first place, the book in which it is found belongs among the spurious 
writings of Plato, and in the second place rvedua in the passage probably means 
divine breath. 
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Suppl. 165 and 175 ; Soph.: Philoc. 1093 ; Eurip.: Her. F 216; Jon. 
1507; Helena 413; Herodotus 7, 16,1). Plato defines vetpya as 
air in motion (Craty/us 410 B). When zvedyao refers to breath it 
often denotes simply the breath of respiration without any reference 
to life (Aesch.: Sept. 464; Eurip.: Orest. 277; Phoen. 858; Med. 
1119; Thucyd.: II. 49[23]; Xen.: Cyneget. 7°; Plato: Zim. 91 C; 
Phileb. 47 A). Many times, however, emphasis is placed on its 
necessity to life (Aesch. : Fers. 507 ; Sept. 981 ; Eurip.: Hecuba 571 ; 
Orest. 864; Troad. 751; Plato: Leg. IX.865 B). When the breath 
leaves the body death ensues. In no case do these Greek writers 
make of wvetya a psychological term. With them it was a purely 
physical term. That wind and breath continued to be the only 
meanings of zvedya in common use among Greek-speaking Gentiles 
up to the first century a.p., is evident on at least two grounds: 
(1) The lack of examples of any other usage in. the surviving litera- 
ture from that period. Even in the case of the Stoics who maintained 
that God was spirit (wvetpa), spirit was identified with the all-pervad- 
ing air or at least was conceived as airlike.** (2) Philo and 
Josephus (Jewish authors who wrote for Gentile readers) customarily 
use the term only in these two senses. When biblical usage compels 
them to depart from these ordinary meanings, they are usually careful 
to explain the new meaning attached to the term. 


II. The Use of Wvevpa in the “Septuagint” Translation of 
the Canonical Scriptures. 


The translators show a strong tendency to render PI" by zvetya, 
and this in spite of the fact that the former term had a much wider 
range of meanings than the latter. The term zvedya covered only 
the meanings wind and breath ; but since there was no Greek word to 
correspond to the Hebrew concept “spirit of God,” it seemed 
2atural to widen the use of the term to include this also. 

1. The use of wrveipa for wind and breath. 

a) For wind. 

When it was perfectly clear to the translator that, in any particular 
case FI" denoted wind, there was a strong tendency to translate it 
by aveuos rather than by zvetya. This occurs about forty times, or 
more than one-third the total number of times that FI" is used for 
wind. There seems, however, to be no real distinction in the meaning 


21 For a discussion of this usage, together with examples, see Drummond, 
Philo Judaeus, Vol. 1. pp. 85-87. 
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of dvsuos and zvetya when applied to wind. If the terms are not 
identical, they are at least closely synonymous. There are a few cases tt 
in which the translators so change the sense of the expression as to Hl 
obviate the use of either term (Isa. 41” Jer. 10" 49” 51"). ‘| 

6) For breath. 

When [1 denotes breath it is almost always translated by rvedya. ' 
There are a few cases in which it is translated by wvoy (Isa. 38% 
Ezek. 13% Prov. 1%), but outside these there is scarcely a variation. 
Sometimes 773W) the other Hebrew word for breath, is also trans- 
lated by wvetpa (1 Kings 17” Dan. 5% [Theod. uses zvoy]). This 
shows how fixed was the meaning breath for rvetya. In one instance 
(Job 7”) the soul (yvx7) is said by the translators to reside in the 
breath (avetpa). { 

2. The use of nveipa for spirit. fl 

a) Spirit of God. ie 

Since the Greeks had nothing that corresponded to this Hebrew 1 
concept, it is not strange that they lacked a terminology to express it. fl 
Hence it was only natural that the translators should extend the term | 
used for wind and breath (avedua) to cover this meaning also. And 
this they did quite uniformly. There seems to be the same general 
conception of the nature and function of the spirit that the Hebrew 
writers had. Separate personality was not ascribed to it. It was 
simply an attribute or power of God. 

5) For non-embodied personal spirits, good and bad. 

This usage seems to have grown up, in part at least, out of a mis- 
interpretation of the old Hebrew conception of the function of the 
spirit of God. To the translators, the spirit of God was so holy that 
nothing which savored of evil could be attributed to it. Hence when 
they came to such a passage as 1 Sam. 16*, there was no way but 
to render “the spirit of God (for) evil” by the phrase “ evil spirit ” 
(1 Sam. 16*.%). Likewise the spirit which deceived Ahab through 
his prophets is called simply a spirit (1 Kings 227, note the omission 
of the article in G), as if it were one among many spirits surround- 
ing the throne of God. As a further evidence that the host of angels 
which surround the throne of God were called spirits (avevpara) 
by the translators, we have their rendering of Num. 16” and 27'*. 
For the Hebrew “ God of the spirits (breath) of all flesh,” the LXX. 
have “God of the spirits and of all flesh.’” [5 in the former 
referred to the breath or lives of men; wvevyara in the latter most 
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% Philo quotes this passage in the same form: Post, Caini. 19; Agri. Noe. 10. 
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likely to the unembodied spirits who act as God’s messengers. In 
Ethiopic Enoch, the phrase “ Lord of spirits” is used instead of 
“Lord of hosts” more than a hundred times.” The translators do 
not seem to use zvetya to denote a disembodied human spirit. 

¢) For spirit, when it denotes physical strength, courage, anger, or 
the seat of pride, depression, humility, ete. 

There is more variation in the translation of f1" in this usage than 
in any other. Only about half of the passages in which this sense of 
Fr occurs are translated by zvetpa. This might have been expected 
since we saw above that, among Greek-speaking Gentiles, such a use 
of wvetpa does not occur. They did not use the term in a psycho- 
logical sense. To obviate its use in this sense, the translators resorted 
to several expedients. They sometimes used yvx7, or some form of 
this word (Gen. 41° Ex. 6° 35” Prov. 14” Isa. 54°) ; or more often, 
where the word denoted anger, some form of the word Ovpés 
(Prov. 16% 177 18" 29" Eccles. 7°° Zech. 6° Isa. 57% Ezek. 39”). 
More frequently, however, they substituted a different expression for 
the Hebrew phrase and thus avoided a direct translation of the 
word.* So uniformly did the translator of the Book of Proverbs use 
these and other expedients that only once (Prov. 15*) out of twenty 
times, and then in consequence of a misconception of the meaning 
of the passage, does he render FI" by zvevtpo. 


III. Zhe use of UWvedtpa in the Apocrypha and the Greek 
portions of the Pseudepigrapha. 


In general the usage of zvedpa in these writings is the same as that 
in the Greek translation of the canonical books already considered. 
There is some difference, however, between its use in those books 
which are merely translations of some Hebrew original,” and in those 
which were composed originally in the Greek in non-Palestinian 
countries.” Of course for the determination of the ordinary usage 
of a Greek term, the latter class of literature is far more important 
than the former. A translator is sometimes impelled to use a certain 


23 Cf. Enoch 3912 4o!-10 468-8 etc. Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 110 note, enu- 
merates 104 instances of this usage. 

2 Gen. 26%5 Josh. 51 1 Sam. 115 1 Kings 10° [= 2 Chron. 94] 2 Chron. 2116 
Job 6 71! Ps, 31 [32]? Prov. 1518 162 18 Prov. 1722 25%8 29%3 Isa. 66? Ezek. 13%. 

2% Wisdom of Sirach, Judith, Tobit, 1 Maccabees, 1 Esdras, Baruch, Psalms of 
Solomon, Enoch, etc. 

26 Wisdom of Solomon, Epistle of Jeremiah, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Maccabees. 
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term, when an author would express the thought in some other way 
or by the use of some other term. 

1. IIvetpa used of wind and breath. 

a) Of wind. 

There are several passages in which this meaning of the word occurs, 
both in the translated books (Sir. 39% 43” Song of the Three 
Children 27, 43 [= Dan. 3% ®]) and in those composed in Greek 
(Wisdom 5"-* 7” 11” 13° 17% Epistle of Jer. 61 [60]). These 
writers still emphasize the power of the wind, especially its destructive 
power (Sir. 39% Wisdom 5” 7” 11”), and affirm that it is under the 
control of the Lord (Sir. 43"). 

b) Of breath. 

There are illustrations of this usage in almost every book of the 
Apocrypha, both in the translated books (Sir. 38% Judith ro” 14° 
16 Esther 8 [Greek additions] Enoch 13° Tobit 3° Baruch 2”) and 
in those composed in Greek (Wisdom 2° 12! 15" 16" Epistle of 
Jer. 25 [24] 2 Macc. 7** 14” 3 Macc: 6% 4 Macc. 11"). When 
the breath departs, the man dies (Sir. 38% Judith 14° Wisdom 16"). 
He borrows it from God during life (Judith 16"* Wisdom 12! 15"), 
and God can order it taken away at any time (Tobit 3° Baruch 2” cf. 
Apoc. of Baruch 3”). Even after death God can cause it to be 
returned to the man and he will live again (2 Macc. 7% 14). For 
this reason a living man may be fitly called a breath of life (Judith 
10"). In none of these passages, however, is there any clear evi- 
dence that the personality of man himself was in any way identified 
with his spirit or breath.” At death the spirit was taken away from 
the man. In one or two passages breath is used by metonymy for 
‘word spoken by means of the breath (Enoch 14? cf. Judith 16"), 
and in one instance, by metonymy for the living person (Song of the 
Three Children 64 [= Dan. 3*]). 

2. [vetpa used for spirit. 

a) Spirit of God. 

The concept spirit of God, or divine spirit, is not often employed 
in the Apocryphal writings. Most of the books make no use of it. 
This is not strange since very little of this literature is permeated with 
the old prophetic ideas. Prophecy in its nobler form had disap- 
peared, and along with it had gone the prophetic terminology. The 


2 The term which covered the personality of the man was soul (~ux¥, corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew WB}) Wisdom 3} 4!* 819 g15 1614 4 Macc. 10¢ 1878, 

28 Only in Sir. 39° 4812-24 Wisdom 15-6 77-22 917 4 Macc. 7!* Susanna 42 (45) 
64 (62) Ps. Sol. 1742 188, 
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term spirit of God is now seldom seen outside the wisdom books. 
In almost ali cases in which it occurs the spirit is conceived as the 
mediator of God’s wisdom to men. So closely are wisdom and spirit 
bound up together that the terms become almost identical in mean- - 
ing.” For this reason one can speak of the wisdom of spirit (Ps. 
Sol. 18%) just as properly as of the spirit of wisdom (Wisdom 7’). 
Both phrases emphasize the wisdom embodied in and conveyed by 
the divine spirit. Wisdom and spirit are both conceived of as ema- 
nations from the great divine fountain and capable of penetrating all 
things (Wisdom 7%). The holy spirit of instruction will come and 
impart its wisdom to those only who are pure in thought and deed 
(Wisdom :°°; cf. Susanna 42, 64 [see footnote 28]). Without 
possessing this spirit one cannot know the things pertaining to the 
counsels of God (Wisdom 9” Sir. 39°). The Messiah was to possess 
this spirit in its fulness (Ps. Sol. 17 18°). We have thus reached the 
sage’s conception of the function of the spirit of God. It brings 
intellectual enlightenment concerning divine things to those who are 
worthy and capable of receiving it. The older prophetic view of the 
spirit is reflected in two passages in the Wisdom of Sirach (48" *), 
but these are scarcely more than Old Testament references. 

5) For unembodied or disembodied personal spirits. 

This use of zvedpa is almost confined to the Book of Enoch. 

(1) Spirits originally good, angelic beings, whose home is in heaven 
with God. 

The angelic beings who had their home in heaven and left it to 
defile themselves with women are called spirits (Enoch 15**). These 
spirits are capable of assuming many different forms (Enoch 19'). 
Some of them are said to have sinned in spirit (Enoch 20°; see 
Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 356 note). In the Ethiopic portions of 
Enoch the phrase “ Lord of spirits” seems to take the place of the 
older “ Lord of hosts.” 

(2) Evil spirits capable of tormenting living persons. 

The spirits which went forth from the giants at their death are 
called evil spirits (Enoch 15°" 16"). These spirits are demons, not 
confined to any place of torment, but allowed to roam at large and 
vex living persons. This is probably why they are called spirits 
rather than souls. In the Book of Tobit a demon inhabiting a 
human being is called an evil spirit (Tobit 67"), 


29 On the identification of the two in Wisdom of Solomon, see Drummond, 
Philo Judeus, Vol. I. pp. 215-218. 
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(3) Disembodied human spirits. 

This new meaning for zvetpa is found only in the Book of Enoch 
(g*” [see Charles, Enoch, p. 70, critical note] 20° 22*%). The 
term, in this sense, seems to be used by the writer as a synonym 
of soul (Wvx7). In the twenty-second chapter of Enoch the two 
terms are used interchangeably. The writer was probably led to 
this use of wvedpa by his application of it to the evil spirits which 
proceeded from the bodies of the giants. The spirits of men, 
however, are not free to roam about as the spirits of the giants. 
They are confined to underground places to await the final judg- 
ment. The abode of the spirits (or souls) of the righteous has 
_ light and water in it, but the abode of sinners is made for torment 
and pain. While it is thus clear that in the Book of Enoch zvetdpa 
is used as a synonym of soul to designate the disembodied person- 
ality of the man after death, yet it does not seem that the innovation 
was followed by any other writer of the period. In both Hebrew 
and Greek thought the term for soul in this sense was too common 
and too well fixed to be easily displaced by any similar term. 

¢) IIvetpa for strength, courage, anger, or as the seat and source 
of excitement, distress, and humility. 

This use of wzvedya is not found in any book of the Apocrypha 
which was composed in the Greek. This is another evidence that 
among Greek-speaking people there was no such meaning in vogue. 
There are, however, several instances of the use of the term in the 
translated portions of the Apocrypha. Thus the spirit (courage) of 
the people revived when they chose Simeon for their leader (1 Macc. 
13’; cf. Sir. 31[34]'™). God changed the spirit (fierce anger) 
of King Ahasuerus into mildness toward Esther (Esther 5' Greek 
addition). The Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus to make a proc- 
lamation (1 Esdras 2”; cf. 2 Chron. 36”), and the spirit of the priests 
and Levites to build the temple at Jerusalem (1 Esdras 2°). The 
spirit is the seat of excitement and impulse (Sir. 9%). It is also 
the seat of cowardice (Judith 7”), anguish (Baruch 3’), and humility 
(Song of the Three Children 16 [=Dan. 3%]). These examples, 
which comprise the full list, show that xvetya in the Apocrypha does 
not go beyond the usage of ff" in the Old Testament. In fact they 
show that the latter term forces this particular meaning upon the 
former. 
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IV. Use of Wvedpa by Philo. 


Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, was not familiar with the Aramaic 
language and only meagrely with the Old Testament Hebrew. His 
biblical ideas, therefore, and to a certain extent his religious terms, 
came to him through the medium of the Septuagint, though in general 
he wrote the literary Greek of the period but little affected by Hebrew 
or Septuagint usage. He composed his voluminous works during 
the first half of the first century a.p., hence ought to be a valuable 
witness to the ordinary usage of Greek terms among non-Palestinian 
Jews during New Testament times. Unfortunately there is no con- 
cordance or index to his writings, and in a cursory reading one can- 
not be sure of securing all the instances of the use of any particular 
word. In the more than eighteen hundred pages of the Greek text 
of Philo, however, the word zvedya occurs only about one hundred 
and sixteen times, while the term “soul” (Wvy7) is used nearly eighteen 
hundred times, or on an average of once to every page. This shows 
that the leading term with Philo was sou/, not spirit. 

Philo, following to this extent the Greek O.T., uses the term rvedya 
in the four traditional senses, — wind, breath, spirit of God, and spirit 
of man, though in the case of the two latter he deviates commiceranmy 
from the ordinary Jewish conceptions. 

1. Ivedpa used for wind and breath. 

a) For wind. 

There are about forty-five cases of this usage in Philo.” With 
Plato he defines wind as air in motion (Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 23). 
IIvedpa is used both of a violent wind and a zephyr, but more often 
of the former than of the latter. The wind is said to hold the earth 
together (Mund. Op. 45), and to be necessary for the nourishment 
and growth of plants as well as of animals (Mund. Op. 8 ; Gigant. 2 ; 
Abr. 19; Creat. Prin. 12; and two of the fragments). The old 
Jewish idea of the wind as under the immediate control of God 
seems to be almost entirely abandoned, in consequence of the fact 
that Philo had adopted Greek conceptions of physical nature. 


80 Mund. Op. 8, 19, 45; Leg. Alleg. III. 17; Cherub. 11 (twice), 31; Post. 
Caini. 7; Gigant. 2 (twice); Quod Deus Immut. 13; Agri. Noe. 40; Ebriet. 
27; Migrat. Abr. 27, 39; Quis Rer. Div. Her. 43; Congr. Erud. Gr. 24; Somn. 
II. 2, 9, 13 (twice), 24; Abr. 8, 19, 31; Josepho, 7; Vita Mos. I. 8, 32; III. 10; 
Monarch. I. 2; II. 5; Vict. Offer. 8; Sept. 8; Special. Leg. (VIII—X.) 6; Creat. 
Prin. 12; Praem. et Poen. 7; Incor. Mund. 3, 26; Lib. in Flacc. 19; Leg. ad 
Cai. 27; Mund. 20; Fragments (four times). 
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6) For breath. 

In this sense, Philo uses zvedya about eleven times.” Breath is 
considered as necessary to life. It is akin to the air outside, being, 
in fact, a part of it. It is inhaled through the nostrils and mouth 
and travels in the arteries (Quod Deus Immut. 18 ; Exsecrat. 5 ; Leg. 
ad Cai. 9, 18). In this meaning of zvedpa, Philo follows the classical 
authors more closely than he does the biblical writers. He scarcely 
ever, if at all, speaks of the physical breath as coming from God, and 
never of its return to God. According to Philo, what God really 
breathed into man was his rational nature, not his physical breath. 

2. Ivetpa for spirit. 

a) Spirit of God. 3 

Philo uses zvedya in this sense about forty-seven times.” The 
phrase “ spirit of God ” he scarcely ever uses unless called upon to do 
so in order to explain some passage of Scripture. But in the mean- 
ing which he assigns to it he almost always departs from biblical 
usage. He usually gives the phrase such a definition as will harmo- 
nize with his system of philosophy. He says the term has two 
senses: (1) the air blowing upon the earth and borne aloft by the 
water (Gen. 1°) ; and (2) the pure knowledge in which every wise 
man participates (Ex. 311; Gigant. 5). The latter definition Philo 
adopts as the true one. The spirit is universal wisdom, and as such 
belongs to the very nature of God. God can, however, impart it to 
man. In fact at the time of the creation he breathed his spirit (the 
divine power of reasoning) into the mind of man, thus enabling him 
to understand divine things (Leg. Alleg. 13; Mund. Op. 46, 50; 
Concup. 11). Hence the spirit of God is also the very essence of 
the mind of man (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 11; cf. Concup. 11). It was 
this all-wise spirit in which Moses so fully participated ; a portion of 
which God imparted to the seventy elders (Num. 11”); and this, 
too, though the divine spirit is indivisible, continuous (.e. without 
separation), and undiminished by communication (Gigant. 6). 
Because Moses was the most perfect among the prophets, God was 


81 Leg. Alleg. I. 29; Quod Deus Immut. 18; Somn. I, 6; Vita Mos. I. 16; 
Exsecrat. 5; Incor. Mund. 24; Leg. ad Cai. 9, 18, 29, 33; Fragments (once). 

82 Mund. Op. 46, 50; Leg. Alleg. I. 13 (eight times); Gigant. 5 (six times), 
6 (four times), 7 (twice), 11, 12 (twice); Quod Deus Immut. 1 (twice); 
Plantat. Noe. 5, 6, 11; Quis Rer. Div. Her. 11, 12, 53; Fuga et Invent. 33; 
Somn. II. 38; Josepho, 21; Vita Mos. I. 31; II. 7; III. 36; Decalog. 33; 
Special. Leg. (VIII.-X.), 8; Concup. 11 (three times); Caritate, 18; Nobil. 5; 
Fragments (once). 
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enabled through His spirit to promulgate His laws through him 
(Decalog. 33). So sensitive were the prophets to this spirit that the 
mind (vovs) which was in them departed at the arrival of the divine 
spirit (Quis Rer. Div. Her. 53). When the spirit took up its abode 
in such a prophet, it operated upon all the organization of his voice 
and made it utter forth the prophecies which he was delivering 
(Spec. Leg. [VIII., IX., X.]8). The divine spirit which Abraham 
possessed changed everything in him for the better, — his eyes, his 
complexion, his size, his motions, and his voice. It even clothed his 
body with extraordinary beauty, and invested his words with per- 
suasiveness, while at the same time it endowed his hearers with 
understanding (Nobil. 5). Philo thus carries to completion the in- 
tellectual conception of the nature and function of the spirit of 
God, which had been emphasized by the writer of the Wisdom of 
Solomon and in other books of the Apocrypha. In this case, how- 
ever, the spirit is more than the bearer of wisdom — it is wisdom 
itself. 

5) For the spirit or mind of man. 

Philo uses rvetya with this meaning about thirteen times.“ Here 
again it is the influence of the Greek O.T. which causes him to 
employ the term, though as before he almost wholly abandons the 
meanings there given and supplies one of his own more consonant 
with his philosophy, and with his view of the divine spirit. With 
him the human spirit is simply a portion of the divine spirit. When 
God breathed into man, he did not communicate to him literal breath, 
but a ray from his blessed and thrice-happy nature (De Concup. 11). 
He stimulated the mind (vots) of man in such a way as to impart to 
him the ability to reason and to understand divine things (Leg. 
Alleg. 13). This mind or rational part of the soul, Philo calls the 
spirit (Fuga et Invent. 24; Mutat. Nom. 21; Victimis, 3; Vict. 
Offer. 4). It is an image or representation of the divine rational 
nature (Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 22, 23), a part of its very essence (Quis 
Rer. Div. Her. 11). In only one passage does Philo use the term 
in the sense of strength and courage, the common Old Testament 
meaning (Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 5). 

We thus see that Philo not only makes the concept and function of 
the spirit of God harmonize with his conception of universal reason, 


83 Cf. Drummond, Philo Judaus, Vol. 11. pp. 214-217. 

% Quod Det. Pot. Ins. 22 (twice), 23 (twice); Post. Caini. 19; Gigant. 6; 
Agr. Noe. 10; Fuga et Invent. 24, 32; Mutat. Nom. 21; Victimis. 3; Vict. 
Offer. 4; Quod Omn. Prob, Lib. 5. 
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but he does the same with the spirit of man. Man’s spirit is his 
reasoning faculty — his mind — that part of him by which he is made 
superior to the animals. 


V. The Use of Wveipa by Josephus. 


Flavius Josephus, being a Palestinian Jew, was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Aramaic language, in which, indeed, he says he 
first composed his Wars of the Jews.™ His voluminous works, in 
the Greek, were produced while residing in Rome during the latter 
half of the first century a.D. This is precisely the period in which 
the larger portion of the New Testament books were composed. 
For this reason his use of Greek words ought to be a valuable aux- 
iliary in determining the meaning of New Testament terms. A 
cursory reading of the more than two thousand pages (Ed. Niese) 
of the Greek text of Josephus’s works discovers the word zveiya only 
about twenty-eight times, while the word “soul ” (yvyxy) occurs more 
than two hundred times. Josephus seldom, if ever, employs the 
term zveduo with any other meaning than wind or breath, unless com- 
pelled to do so by biblical or other Jewish usage. Since Josephus, 
as well as Philo, wrote for Greek-speaking Gentiles, this shows that 
wind and breath were the only meanings in common use. 

1. Lvedpa used for wind and breath. 

a) For wind. 

This usage occurs about eleven times.® It is used more often of 
a storm wind than of a light breeze. The spirit of God which moved 
‘upon the waters (Gen. 1”) is understood by Josephus, as well as Philo 
(Gigant. 5), to refer to the wind (Az/ig. 1, 1, 1). 

5) For breath or life. 

There are only about four cases of this usage, —two of simple 
breath (Antig. 3, 12, 6; 17, 6, 5), and two involving the idea of life 
(Antg. 1, 1, 2; 3, 11, 2). The two latter are based upon Gen, 2”©. 
From the second of these it is clear that rvedya refers to breath or 
life, since spirit in any other sense was not attributed to animals,” 


85 See the preface to his Wars. 

8 Antig. 1, 1, 13 2, 16, 3; 2, 16,6; 8, 13,6; 9, 10,2; 10, 11, 7; 12, 2,93 
14, 2, 2; 16, 2,2; 16, 2,5; Wars, 4, 8, 4. 

87 Philo maintained that breath was mingled with the blood in the veins and 
arteries, Fragments in a Monkish MS. See Ed. Richter, Vol. VI. p. 230 
(translated by Yonge, Vol. IV. p. 268). 
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2. Ivedpa used for spirit. 

a) For the spirit of God. 

Josephus employs the term in this sense only about eight times.® 
Like Philo, he never uses it except when he is explaining some Old 
Testament reference. He does not seem to attribute personality to 
the spirit. He views it rather as a power or attribute of God. The 
quantitative conception seems to be uppermost in his mind, for he 
says that Solomon prayed that some portion of the divine spirit 
might dwell in the temple, though the heavens were too small a 
habitation for God himself (And#g. 8, 4, 3). Like Philo, he con- 
ceives the prophets to be passive agents of the divine spirit. The 
spirit put the exact words of the prophecy into the mouth of Balaam 
so that the prophet could speak no other even if he desired to do 
so.” In commenting upon 1 Sam. 16'** Josephus says that the 
divine spirit in departing from Saul removed to David, and in its 
place there came demons (Suéva) upon Saul (Anti. 6, 8, 2). 

b) For disembodied personal spirits. 

(1) For good spirits. 

There is but one example. Josephus calls the angel who met 
Balaam in the way a spirit (Avtig. 4, 6, 3). 

(2) For evil spirits possessing and tormenting men. 

The demon which came upon Saul and which only David could 
cast out is called an evil spirit (Ant. 6, 11, 2; cf. 6, 8, 2). In 
another passage (Wars, 7, 6, 3) he says that the demons are the 
spirits of the wicked which enter into living men. There is here 
probably a reflection of the same idea of evil spirits as proceeding 
from giants which is found in the Book of Enoch. 

¢) For strength and courage. 

There are but two examples of this meaning, and these are in 
agreement with Septuagint and Apocryphal usage. He says that 
when Esther came into the presence of the king, her spirit departed 
from her and she fainted (Antig. 11, 6, 9; cf. Esther 5! LXX. addi- 
tion). Also that the Roman soldiers, filled with a certain warlike 
spirit (¢.e. the spirit viewed as the seat of animation and courage), 
when asked if they are ready to go to war, throw up their hands and 
reply, “ We are ready”’ (Wars, 3, 5, 4). 


38 Antig. 4, 6, 5 (twice); 6, 8, 2; 6, 11, 5 (twice); 8, 4, 3; 8, 15, 4; 10, IT; 3. 
89 Antig. 4, 6, 5; cf. Num. 23! where it is said that she Lord put the words 
in Balaam’s mouth. 
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VI. The Use of Wvedpa in the New Testament. 


Fortunately the composition of the New Testament writings took 
place within so short, a period that it will be unnecessary for our 
present purpose to treat them chronologically. Since, however, the 
authors, in consequence of difference of nationality, environment, and 
education, differ somewhat widely in thought and terminology, it will 
be convenient to arrange their writings in groups. Thus, for example, 
in certain uses of the term zvedya it will be found that the sayings of 
Jesus form one group ; the evangelists, a second ; the Book of Acts, 
the catholic epistles, and the Apocalypse, a third; and the Pauline 
writings, a fourth. 

In general, the meanings of wvetua in the New Testament corre- 
spond with those in the Greek O.T. and Apocrypha. There are, 
however, marked deviations from that usage. In spite of the fact 
that, among Greek-speaking Gentiles, zvedya was still a physical 
term, among Christians it was tending rapidly to become an ex- 
clusively religious and psychological term. This tendency is shown 
not alone by New Testament authors, but to the same extent by the 
apostolic fathers. In all of this Christian literature, the word is 
seldom employed to denote wind or breath, but is used much more 
frequently in the sense of spirit of God and (especially in the Pauline 
writings) of the spirit of man. 

1. Zhe use of xvedipa for wind and breath. 

a) For wind. 

Numerous as are the examples of this use in the Greek literature 
of this period, there is but one clear instance in the New Testament. 
In the Gospel of John it is said that the wind blows where it wills 
(John 3°). A possible second instance is found in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews where the writer, in speaking of the angels, quotes 
Psalm 104: “He makes the winds his messengers (angels) ; his 
ministers a flame of fire” (Heb. 1’). Though it is clear that the 
psalmist refers to winds, it is possible that the writer of Hebrews 
understcod him to mean spirits, since in the same connection he 
speaks of the angels as ministering spirits (Heb. 1™). 

4) For breath. 

To illustrate this meaning of zvetya there are but six clear examples 
in the New Testament. In nearly all of these cases it is implied 
that breath is necessary to life. It seemed a truism to say that the 
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body without breath was dead (James 2”). The image of the beast 
did not live until breath was given to it (Rev. 13”). This breath of 
life comes from God (Rev. 117; cf. Acts 17” where zvoy is used), 
and at death is delivered up again to him (John 19”). Matthew 
says that when Jesus died he sent forth (d¢ijxev) his breath.” It is 
possible that avetya is used in the sense of breath in three similar 
passages in the writings of Luke (Luke 23 8 Acts 7%). The con- 
text of these passages, however, as well as the mode in which they are 
expressed, together with the fact that Luke is a Gentile writer under 
the influence of Pauline conceptions, make it more probable that he 
has given the term another meaning (see below). 

It is uncertain whether Paul ever used the term zvetya in the sense 
of breath, since the only example which can be appealed to occurs in 
a book whose Pauline authorship is questioned. The writer, adopting 
the language of those Old Testament passages in which by a metonymy 
the hot destructive desert wind is spoken of as the breath of God (cf. 
Isa. 114; Job 4°), says that the Lord (Jesus) will slay (or consume) 
with the breath” of his mouth the lawless one (2 Thess. 2°). 

It is quite possible, if not probable, that rvedua in Heb. 4” denotes 
breath of life. In this case the writer would mean that the living 
and active word of God (.e. God’s judgments against evil-doers) can 
destroy those who harden their hearts against him, just as surely as 
he destroyed the disobedient Israelites (Heb. 3"* 4°). The word 
of God is thus, as the context requires, punitive as well as discern- 
ing. Like a two-edged sword it penetrates the body until soul (life) 
and spirit (breath) are released.® Nor does it stop until it has gone 
to the utmost recesses of the physical organism, penetrating even to 
the joints and marrow,“ and discerning the thoughts and intents of 

40 Note the use of the article before body (cdya), but its omission before 
wvedua (cf. Rev. 111! 1315). This tends to show that mvedua is used of the general 
concept. breath, and not of the spirit (of man) as the seat of thought, or as the 
bearer of his personality (cf. footnotes 50 and 51). 

41 Matt. 275 (cf. Mark 1587 where the verb éxvéw is used). In this passage, 


as well as in John 19®, the article employed with wvedua is used with the force 
of the personal pronoun “ his.” 

421It is possible that breath here is used by metonymy for word spoken by 
means of the breath. See the 17th Psalm of Solomon, “He shall destroy 
the ungodly nations with the word of his mouth.” 

48 The dividing (uepioyod) or separating would thus be either of soul from the 
breath (cf. Job 715 in the LXX.) or, more probably, of soul and breath (both used 
as synonyms of life) from the body. 

44In this case “joints and marrow” would be codrdinate with pepiopuod, not 
governed by it. 
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the heart. Most interpreters, however, take wvetya in this passage 
to denote mind, the higher faculty of the soul.” If this is the mean- 
ing the usage must be classed along with certain Pauline examples. 

2. The use of rvevpa for spirit. 

a) For the spirit of God, or Holy Spirit. 

As was intimated above, the New Testament literature shows a i 
rapid advance in the conception of the function of the spirit of God. 
Not only was the term used in almost every sense known in the 
earlier Jewish writings, but new meanings were coined for it. Early 
Christianity was, to a great extent, a revival of prophetic conceptions 
and ideals as over against the priestly ideals then in vogue. And as 
the prophetic conceptions again came to the front, the old prophetic a 
terms took on new life and meaning. This, then, was preéminently [ 
the age of the spirit. 

(1) The use of the term “ Holy Spirit,” or “ spirit of God” in the 
teachings of Jesus. 

(a) Jn the synoptic gospels. t is remarkable how rarely Jesus 
makes any reference to the Holy Spirit in the sayings recorded of 
him in these gospels, and how limited are the functions which he 
there assigns to it. This fact is all the more significant when it is 
remembered that these sayings were handed down and committed 
to writing during a period when the church was most actively en- 
gaged in elaborating the doctrine of the spirit. 

In silencing the Pharisees, Jesus prefaces his quotation of a 
prophecy commonly regarded as messianic with the words, “ How a 
then doth David 7 spirit call him Lord” (Matt. 22% Mark 12%), i 
In another quotation recorded only in the gospel of Luke (4"; cf. 
Matt. 12"), he implies that he accomplishes his messianic mission 
through the possession of the spirit of God. In a saying recorded in 
the gospel of Matthew (12%) he affirms that it is by the spirit of Hy 
God* that he casts out demons. The unpardonable sin, the sin 
against the Holy Spirit (Matt. 12° Mark 3” Luke 12”), seems to 


ie 


45 This as we have seen is one of the meanings which Philo gives to rvedua, 
hence is not impossible, especially if the book was written in Alexandria. Never- 
theless, as will be shown, this usage was not common or widespread. Further- : 
more, under this interpretation ydép seems to be deprived largely of its force, and 
the words “joints and marrow ” are compelled to assume strained and unnatural 
meanings, ny 

#6 In the Lucan parallel (112°) we have “by the finger of God.” This vari- Ht 
ation seems to be due to Luke’s conception of the fundamental nature of the 
spirit, viz. as the power of God (cf. Luke 1% Acts 10%), the phrase “ finger of 
God ” being equivalent to the latter (cf. Ex. 81%). 
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’ consist in ascribing to Satan (Matt. 12%*) or to an unclean spirit 
(Mark 3”) the deeds performed by him through the power of the 
spirit of God. 

As to the function of the spirit with reference to his disciples 
Jesus has almost as little to say. In a saying recorded by the three 
synoptists, Jesus tells the disciples that when they are brought before 
kings and magistrates, the Holy Spirit will teach them what they 
ought to speak, or rather the spirit will speak in or through them 
(Matt. 10” Mark 13" Luke 12”); and in another saying recorded by 
Luke (11) he says that their heavenly Father is more ready to give 
the Holy Spirit to those who ask Him, than an earthly father is to 
give good gifts to his children.” If the baptismal formula * recorded 
in Matt. 28” is a genuine saying of Jesus, we find him after his 
resurrection commanding his disciples to baptize all believers into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
These few passages constitute the sum of Jesus’ teaching in the 
synoptic gospels concerning the function of the Holy Spirit in its 
relation to himself and to his disciples. The work which he assigns 
to the spirit pertains almost wholly to the extraordinary and miracu- 
lous. That, however, which seems to be lacking in these gospels is 
supplied in the teaching of Jesus as set forth 

(6) Ln the gospel of John. 

In this gospel, moral transformation and spiritual enlightenment 
are the functions which Jesus assigns to the spirit. The spirit is the 
transforming power in the operation called the new birth. Jesus 
says (John 3°) that except a man be born of water® and spirit he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. By this operation of the in- 
dwelling spirit the man becomes a spiritual man (3°).” The how of 
the process remains a mystery (3°), but the fact is perfectly clear. 
It is the spirit that gives life (6%). But the work of the spirit does 


47 The original form of this saying may be that found in the gospel of Matthew 
(711), where there is no specific mention made of the spirit. 

48 On the date of this passage see McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 61; and on the 
use of the trinitarian formula in the early church see Harnack, History of Dogma 
(Eng. trans.), Vol. I. p. 157. 

49 By a metonymy, growing out of the baptism into repentance instituted by 
John, water-probably stands in this passage for repentance. See Burton and 
Mathews, Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, on this passage. 

5) Observe that the second wvedua is without the article, i.e. used qualitatively. 
It does not, with any probability, refer to the quickened spirit of the man (since 
in the gospel of John rvedyua is not used with reference to the mind of man) but 
rather to the man quickened by the spirit of God — the spiritual man. 
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not end with regeneration. Without the aid of the spirit true worship 
is impossible. Jesus tells the woman of Samaria that the time is 
coming and now is when the true worshipper will worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth, z.e. through the possession of His spirit and 
the truth which it conveys (John 4*™; cf. 16%). That this is the 
meaning of the passage seems to be quite clear from the fact that 
the phrase “ in spirit” (év rvevuare — the preposition éy and the noun 
usually without the article) is used by Jewish writers of the spirit of 
God only.” To be “in spirit” (év wvevyart) meant to possess the 
spirit of God or to be possessed by that spirit. When in the same 
passage it is said that God is spirit, the writer probably means nothing 
more than that God in His dealings with men operates through the 
spirit (cf. 2 Cor. 3”). Most interpreters, however, make spirit refer 
to God’s non-embodied existence, and this meaning is not without 
basis in current usage or wholly out of harmony with the context. 

Spiritual enlightenment is still the function ascribed to the spirit, 
when the spirit is spoken of by Jesus as helper or advocate (apd: 
xAyros, John 14"°* 15% 16%). Jesus tells his disciples that when 
he goes away he will pray the Father to send the spirit of truth, who 
shall lead them into all truth. The spirit is here presented as the 
great enlightener — the bearer of truth to those who believe in Jesus. 
This view of the work of the spirit is similar to that presented in the 
Apocrypha, and in Philo, where the spirit is regarded as the bearer 
of wisdom to men. Jesus implies (John 20%”) that the possession 
of the spirit will enable the disciples to gain such insight into the 
lives and motives of men that they will have the right to exercise the 
divine prerogative of pardoning sins. 

We thus see, on comparing the teaching of Jesus as recorded in 
the gospel-of John with that in the synoptic gospels, how great is the 
advance in the doctrine of the spirit. In the gospel of John there is 
a wholly new order of functions ascribed to the spirit ; and, it may 


51See Matt. 224 Luke 117 227 41 Rom. 2” (cf. 2 Cor. 3%) 8° Eph. 2” 
35 518 618 Rev. 19 42 178 2110, See also the following passages in which the 
phrase has a defining modifier attached: Matt. 3!! 12% Mark 12% Luke 316 
John 183 Acts 15 1116 Rom. g! 14!7 1516 1 Cor. 129 18 1416 2 Cor. 6° Eph, 218 
Phil. 127 Col. 18 1 Thess. 15 Jude 20. Tothe above may be added many examples 
from the LXX. and the apostolic fathers. There are but two clear exceptions 
to this usage of the phrase in the New Testament, one (Acts 192!) found in Luke’s 
(a Gentile’s) writings, and the other (Gal. 6!) in Paul’s; cf., however, 1 Tim. 31° 
which may be another instance. Had the writer of John 4%-™ meant the human 
spirit he would have omitted the éy and used the article, see John 115% 132); 
cf, Matt. 53 Mark 8!2 Acts 18% Rom. 12!1 1 Cor. 58 2 Cor. 2!8 Eph. 4”. 
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be added, that this new order is found only in the teaching of 
Jesus.” 

(2) Zhe usage of the four evangelists in respect to the Holy Spirit. 

The gospel writers (omitting for the present certain portions of the 
infancy narratives in the gospel of Luke, which reflect a conception 
not elsewhere expressed in the gospels) have very little to say of the 
function of the spirit with reference to believers. The disciples are 
not thought of as permanently endowed with the spirit before the 
death of Jesus, hence these writers deal almost wholly with the rela- 
tion of the spirit to Jesus himself. The gospels of Matthew and 
Luke concur in ascribing to the Holy Spirit a share in the physical 
generation of Jesus (Matt. 1” Luke 1%). This particular function 
of the Holy Spirit is entirely unique. Nothing like it is found else- 
where either in the Old or New Testaments. The conception of the 
nature of the spirit, however, seems to be the same as before. Luke 
uses the phrase “ Holy Spirit ” synonymously with the phrase “ power 
of the Most High” (Luke 1). Hence according to his conception 
the real cause in the generation of Jesus was God. The spirit was 
simply God’s means of accomplishing it. Thus in a unique way 
Jesus was the Son of God. The holiness of his life and character 
could be explained in no other way. Nothing is said of his relation 
to the spirit during his youth and early manhood, but when he comes 
to maturity and enters upon his life work, the gospel writers all main- 
tain that he received a special outpouring of the spirit. In fact the 
synoptic gospels as well as the gospel of John picture Jesus as the 
only person who, in the Christian dispensation prior to the ascension, 
was permanently endowed with the Holy Spirit. The spirit de- 
scended upon him at the time of his baptism (Matt. 3’ Mark 1” 
Luke 3” John 1”). It seems to have been because he was already 
pure and holy, God’s beloved Son, that the spirit was bestowed upon 
him. 

There is no clear evidence in these passages that the writers 
intended to ascribe to the spirit a personality separate from God. As 
a matter of fact, the quantitative conception of it is so strongly marked 
that the other is practically ruled out. The heavens were opened, 
rent asunder, and the spirit descended as a dove upon Jesus. Luke 
says that God anointed Jesus with the Holy Spirit (Acts 10%) and 
John says that God did not bestow the spirit dy measure (John 3%). 
As in the Old Testament, so also here, the spirit is viewed as an attri- 


2 If these ideas emanate from the evangelist rather than from Jesus himself, 
the former has always been careful to express them in words ascribed to the latter. 
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bute or power of God. Through it he guides and empowers Jesus. 
The spirit (or God through the spirit) impels Jesus to enter the wil- 
derness to be tempted of Satan (Matt. 41 Mark 1” Luke 4"). Through 
the spirit God imparts to Jesus the power to do the work assigned to 
him as the founder of the kingdom (Luke 4” John 3* Matt. 12"), 
especially the power to work miracles (Luke 4” ; cf. Acts 10%). 

But Jesus is set forth by the gospel writers not only as the bearer 
of the spirit, he is also viewed as the communicator of it to his fol- 
lowers. The evangelists regard it as the mission of Jesus to bestow 
the Holy Spirit upon those who are members of his kingdom. They 
all report the announcement of John the Baptist that his greater 
successor will baptize with Holy Spirit.* John and Luke alone 
record the fulfilment of this prediction, and both of these writers place 
it after the resurrection of Jesus. Indeed John says explicitly that 
the spirit was not yet given because Jesus was not yet glorified 
(John 7). As to the precise time when the spirit was communicated 
to the disciples, John and Luke differ. John places it before the 
ascension (John 20”), Luke places it after (Acts 2“). As to the way 
in which he communicated the spirit, they differ also. John says 
that he breathed it upon them, Luke that he poured it forth from 
heaven. Both writers, however, agree that the Father is the ultimate 
source of the spirit (1 John 3% 4% Acts 1*° 28 15°; cf. John 14” * 
15% Luke 11”). 

(3) Zhe usage of the Book of Acts (together with the infancy narra- 
tives in the gospel of Luke), the catholic epistles, and the Apocalypse in 
respect to the Holy Spirit. 

In these writings little is said of Jesus’ relation to the spirit. Luke, 
in his preface to Acts, says that at the time of the ascension Jesus 


58 Matt. 3!! Mark 18 Luke 3! John 188; cf. Acts 151116. The Matthew and 
Luke accounts add the word “fire,” but since it is probable that the Mark and 
John accounts are the older, the former must be regarded as elaborations of the 
latter. According to the longer narratives the Pharisees came to John to be bap- 
tized. He accuses them of hypocrisy and says that when Jesus comes he will 
baptize with Holy Spirit and fire. He will gather the wheat into his garner, but 
the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire (Matt. 37-12 Luke 37-17). In the light 
of this latter expression we must understand that it is only his followers whom he 
will baptize with Holy Spirit. Those who reject him and persist in evil he will 
baptize with fire. This interpretation of the added word “fire” is further borne 
out by the fact that Luke, when referring in Acts 15 and 1116 to this passage, 
quotes it in the Mark form and applies it to the descent of the spirit on the day 
of Pentecost. Furthermore, it would be contrary to the biblical usage and con- 
ception of the spirit of God to assign to it a punitive or destructive function. 
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gave commandment to the apostles through the Holy Spirit (Acts 1%). 
According to the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, it was because 
Jesus possessed the eternal spirit that the one act in which he gave up 
his life, obtained for his followers an eternal redemption (Heb. 9™ ; 
cf. g!=* yo"), The author of 1 Peter calls it the spirit of 
Christ, and says that it testified beforehand, through the prophets, of 


the sufferings of Christ and the glories which should follow them. 


(1 Pet. 1"; cf. Acts 16’). But with the exception of a few such 
passages these writers deal only with the relation of the spirit to believ- 
ers. As we noted above, the gospels do not represent the disciples 
as permanently endowed with the spirit before the death of Jesus. 
Prior to that time the spirit came to them only on certain occasions 
and for particular purposes. After the ascension of Jesus, however, 
according to the Book of Acts, as well as according to the epistles, a// 
believers possess the spirit of God as a permanent endowment. On 
the original group of Jesus’ followers the spirit was poured forth from 
heaven on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2*®). Other believers received 
it at the time when (or soon after) they signified their allegiance to 
Jesus as the Christ (Acts 2* 5% 8% 1617 9 yo48 711617 5 cf, Gal. 325 
5°). Often, according to the Book of Acts, the method by which the 
spirit is conveyed to them is through the laying on of hands, either 
of the apostles or of some disciple, as though it were communicated 
from one believer to another (Acts 8°” 9” 197* ; cf. Heb. 6‘). 

As to the function of the Holy Spirit, the ideas of the primitive 
church (with the exception of certain Pauline conceptions) were to 
a great extent derived from the Old Testament. Jesus is seldom 
appealed to on this subject. Almost every Old Testament usage can 
be duplicated in the New Testament, though often in a modified 
form. There is not only a return to the view of the spirit as the 
author of the ecstatic, but, even to a greater degree, as the author of 
the extraordinary and miraculous. The functions of the spirit as set 


forth in Acts (together with the infancy narratives in Luke) and the . 


catholic epistles, may be arranged under three general heads : 

(a) The spirit as the author of prophecy. 

The larger part of the numerous examples which come under this 
head may be classed as predictive prophecies. In the proof that 
Jesus was the expected Messiah, it was natural to employ the predic- 
tive prophecies of the Old Testament (1 Pet. 17 Rev. 19”), and such 
employment carried with it the feeling that prediction was one of the 
highest functions of the spirit. The Holy Spirit was viewed as 
the active agent in the prophecy. The inspired man was simply the 
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mouthpiece of the spirit (Acts 11° 4% 28% Heb. 37 10” 2 Pet. 1; cf. 
Matt. 22*° Mark 12%). Of the spirit as the author of predictions in the 
Christian dispensation, there are several instances, mostly found in 
the writings of Luke. Thus in the infancy narratives, Elizabeth, 
Zacharias, and Simeon, filled with the Holy Spirit, all make predictive 
prophecies (Luke 1°-% 2*-*). Agabus, through the spirit, prophesies 
a great famine (Acts 11%), and also foretells Paul’s arrest in Jerusalem 
(Acts 21"). Many times Paul was told by the prophets that he 
would be imprisoned if he ventured into the Holy City (Acts 20” 
21*). The great Christian predictive prophecy, however, is the Apoc- 
alypse of John. In this case the message is conveyed to the writer 
by the spirit through a vision (Rev. 1” 417° 21°). This reminds one 
of the function of the spirit in the visions of Ezekiel (Ezek. 1° 3” 8° 
11™), only in the present case the spirit speaks through the prophet 
(Rev. 2’ 14"°; cf. 22”), as well as transports him in vision from place 
to place. 

Akin to prophecy, if not actually a part of it, is the speaking with 
tongues mentioned in the second chapter of Acts. In fact the author 
interprets the phenomenon as a fulfilment of the prediction of Joel 
(2% [3'*]) that in the last days God would pour forth of His spirit 
upon all flesh and their sons and daughters should prophesy (Acts 
217-18), Under the symbols of a rushing wind and tongues like fire, the 
writer pictures the descent of the spirit on the day of Pentecost, and 
adds that those upon whom the Holy Spirit came began to speak 
with other tongues, as the spirit gave them utterance (Acts 2'). This 
speaking with tongues is, later in the chapter (2") explained as the 
ability to set forth in different languages the “ mighty works of God.” 
According to this explanation there is nothing ecstatic or unintelli- 
gible in the phenomenon, such as Paul describes in 1 Cor. 14. It 
consists simply in the miraculous power to speak in one or more 
languages previously unknown to the speaker. It is possible, 
indeed, that the author of the second chapter of Acts was mistaken 
or misinformed in this interpretation of the phenomenon, and 
that it should be explained in the light of the Pauline usage.™ 
There are still marks in the passage itself which may indicate this. 
Those who were under the influence of the spirit were thought to be 
drunk (Acts 2'**), hence must have been in a state akin to ecstasy. 
Then, too, the other references in the Book of Acts (10% 19°) con- 
cerning the speaking with tongues seem to favor the Pauline meaning 

5 See McGiffert, Apostolic Age, pp. 50-53; Weinel: Wirkungen des Geistes, 
pp. 72 ff. 
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rather than the other. There is no implication in these passages that 
it meant speaking in different languages. Yet the passage as it stands 
reflects the author’s conceptions of the function of the Spirit. 

(6) The spirit as the helper and director of the believer, especially 
in the work of establishing the kingdom of God on earth. 

Luke is constantly speaking of this helping function of the spirit. 
It was in the spirit and power of Elijah that John the Baptist did his 
work. The Holy Spirit gave to the apostles power to become wit- 
nesses of Jesus both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
(Acts 1°; cf. 1 Pet. 1”). It was when the apostles were filled with 
the Holy Spirit that they were enabled to speak the word of God with 
boldness (Acts 4**"), The seven deacons were filled with the spirit 
in order to accomplish their particular work (Acts 6*°). Under the 
inspiration of the same spirit, Barnabas exhorted the Christians of 
Antioch to cleave unto the Lord (Acts 11%) ; and Paul was enabled to 
withstand the sorcerer Elymas (Acts 13°). Paul tells the elders of 
Ephesus that the Holy Spirit has made them overseers of the church 
of God (Acts 20%). 

But the spirit is also a helper in more specific ways than these. It 
guides and directs believers in cases of difficulty or unexpected 
crises. Thus, the spirit impels Simeon to go tc the temple to see the 
infant Jesus (Luke 2”). It tells Philip to join the chariot of the eunuch 
(Acts 8”), and miraculously catches him away when his work is accom- 
plished (Acts 8”; cf.1 Kings 18” 2 Kings 2%). It commands Peter 
to go with the men sent from Cornelius (Acts 10% 11”). It directs 
Paul and Barnabas to go on a missionary journey (Acts 13**), and 
guides them in the proper direction (Acts 16""). It aids the church 
of Jerusalem in settling the difficult question which arose in the An- 
tioch church (Acts 15%). It impels Paul to go to Jerusalem in spite 
of the fact that it testifies in every city that bonds and afflictions await 
him (Acts 20%), In times of persecution and distress, it causes the 
believer to rejoice even in the midst of his adversity (Acts 13 1 Pet. 
4" ; cf. Luke 107 1 Thess. 1°). 

(c) The spirit as a witnessing and revealing power in the believer. 

This function of the spirit seems to be similar to that set forth by 
Jesus in the gospel of John, when he tells the disciples that the spirit 
of truth will lead them into all truth. The first Epistle of John repre- 
sents the spirit as the great witnessing power in the believer that he 
has eternal life through Christ (1 John 5°*; cf. 5"). Through the 
possession of the spirit he knows that he abides in God and God in 
him (1 John 3% 4"). According to the Book of Acts the Holy Spirit 
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is a witness, to the believer, of the resurrection of Jesus (Acts 5%). 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in referring to the fact that 
the high priest alone entered into the holy of holies, says that the 
Holy Spirit thus signified that the way into the holy place had not 
yet been made manifest (Heb. 9°). Through the spirit, in a vision, 
heaven itself was revealed to Stephen (Acts 7”), and by the spirit the 
sin of Ananias was made known to Peter (Acts 5°). The Jews were 
not able to withstand the wisdom and the spirit by which Stephen 
spake (Acts 6”; cf. 6°). To resist his words was to resist the Holy 
Spirit (Acts 7°). 

(4) Zhe usage of the Pauline writings in respect to the Holy Spirit. 

Paul gives us a deeper and broader view of the work of the spirit 
than any other New Testament writer. If we compare his teachings 
with those of Jesus as set forth in the gospel of John, we see that he 
is the only writer who develops the distinctly Christian conception of 
the spirit. He even goes beyond the teaching of Jesus in the em- 
phasis which he lays on the transforming power of the spirit in the 
life of the believer. Paul at the same time sets forth in a more vital 
way than any other writer the relation existing between Jesus and the 
spirit. He tells the Galatians that God sent forth the spirit of his 
Son into their hearts crying Abba, Father (Gal. 4°; cf. Rom. 8”), and 
in writing to the Philippians, he mentions his desire for a fresh sup- 
piy of the spirit of Jesus Christ (Phil. 1%). In Rom. 8°, he makes 
the phrase “ spirit of Christ’ synonymous with “spirit of God.” He 
goes even one step beyond this and affirms that Christ, through the 
spirit, dwells in the believer (Rom. 8°). This is probably what he 
means when in speaking of Christ, he says in 2 Cor. 3” that the 
“Lord is the spirit.” In the second clause of the same verse, he 
defines this as “ spirit of (the) Lord.” ” 

It will be noticed that all the passages which refer to the spirit as 
the spirit of Christ or the spirit of Jesus are found in the writings of 
Paul, or of those writers, Luke (Acts 16’) and the author of 1 Peter 
(1"), who are under the immediate influence of Paul. Paul thus 

55 Observe that the attempt on the part of Ananias to deceive the spirit is in 
Acts 5 defined as an attempt to deceive God. 

% This identification is further borne out in 2 Cor. 3}8, if, as seems to be the 
case xpos and veya are in apposition. If, as is less probable, the latter term 
limits the former, then we have Paul referring to Christ as the Lord of the spirit 
(see Meyer’s “ Commentary ’’). 

57 TIvedua xvplov is a common phrase in the Septuagint, though it is seldom 


employed in the New Testament (Luke 4!® Acts 5° 8%). It occurs in Paul's 
writings only in this passage. 
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seems responsible in the main for this usage. The explanation of this 
can be found only in his conception of the exalted Christ, and in his 
view of the personality of the spirit as indistinguishable in experience 
from that of God or Christ. Of the exalted and powerful place which 
Christ, since his resurrection, has occupied, Paul is continually speak- 
ing. Christ is in the place of power at the right hand of God (Rom. 
8* Eph. 1” Col. 3"). God has highly exalted him and given him a 
name which is above every name (Phil. 2°"). By the resurrection, 
he has been constituted son of God with power (Rom. 1°‘). 

The main evidence for Paul’s conception of the spirit as having its 
personality in that of God will have to be given a little later on. It 
will be sufficient at this point to call attention to his view of the spirit 
as the great bond which binds together all Christians into a spiritual 
unity with Christ. Believers were all made to drink of the one spirit, 
and the participation in this one spirit binds them together into a 
single organism (1 Cor. 12; cf. Eph. 4*). Of this organism Christ 
is the head (1 Cor. 11° Eph. 4%"° Col. 178). So closely is Christ 
bound to the believer through the spirit, that they can be called one 
spirit (1 Cor. 6"). It is Paul’s earnest plea that this unity of believers 
through the spirit be preserved (Phil. 1% Eph. 4°), for it is through 
Christ that all believers have access by one spirit unto the Father 
(Eph. 2). With this view of the exalted Christ, seated at the right 
hand of God, the head of the great Christian organism which is com- 
posed of his followers ; and with this view of the penetrating, life- 
imparting spirit which binds all together into a spiritual unity with 
Christ, it is not strange that he could refer to the spirit as the spirit 
of Christ. But with Paul, as with the other New Testament writers, 
God was always regarded as the ultimate source of the spirit. It 
was his spirit and he bestowed it as a free gift (Rom. 5° 2 Cor. 1” 
5° Gal. 3° 4° Eph. 1” 2 Tim. 1°). 

As to the functions of the spirit Paul is much more explicit than 
other writers. In the twelfth and fourteenth chapters of 1 Corin- 
thians, in writing to Gentile converts who had probably never heard 
of the spirit until they were converted to Christianity, he enumerates 
with some care the gifts of the spirit. Chief among these are speak- 
ing with tongues, prophesying, working miracles, and speaking the 
word of wisdom. For the edification of the church these gifts were 
not allona par. In fact Paul mentions them in order to commend 
some above others. 

(a) The gift of speaking with tongues. This was the most coveted 
and showy of the gifts of the spirit. The phenomena connected 
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with it are quite fully described in the twelfth and fourteenth 
chapters of 1 Corinthians. It is perfectly clear from these chapters 
that the person who exercised this gift was, while doing so, in a state 
of ecstasy; and that what he said while in this state was unintelli- 
gible to the ordinary hearer, and usually to the speaker himself. 
This speaking with tongues seemed to consist largely, if not wholly, 
of prayers, thanksgivings, and songs, z.e. it was directed toward God, 
rather than, as prophecy was, toward men (1 Cor. 147+"). In 
these prayers and songs the intellect of the man took no active part 
(1 Cor. 14"). It needed some one, either the man himself or 
some other person, with a special gift of the spirit, to interpret what 
had been said (1 Cor. 12”; cf. 14”). 

In this ecstatic phenomenon, which was regarded by the primitive 
church as the leading function of the spirit, we have a return ina 
somewhat modified form of one of the earliest views of the spirit and 
its work (1 Sam. 10°; cf. 1 Sam. 19%). As at that time it took 
prolonged and vigorous effort to disengage the ecstatic from the con- 
ception of the function of the spirit, so now again the same fight had 
to be made, and it was Paul who first began the conflict. It was 
only thus that the conception of the spirit in its higher functions 
could be retained. 

In 1 Cor. 14" ¥, by a natural metonymy, we have the spirit of 
God which the man possesses spoken of as the man’s spirit. This 
is not an uncommon procedure, since in this same chapter Paul 
speaks of the ‘‘spirits of the prophets,” meaning thereby the spirits 
(or spirit) possessed by the prophets (1 Cor. 14”). So, too, the 
writer of the Apocalypse, in the same sense, speaks of the “ spirits of 
the prophets’’ (Rev. 22°; cf. Luke 1%", where John, who was said 
to be filled with the Holy Spirit from the time of his birth, is in the 
immediate context spoken of as going forth in the spirit and power 
of Elijah, viz., the spirit of God given to Elijah). 

(5) Zhe gift of prophecy. Unlike other New Testament writers, 
Paul seldom limited this gift of the spirit to prediction (cf. 1 Tim. 
4'). With him it meant the larger prophetic function connected 

58 That the writer does not here refer to the human spirit is clear from the 
context. For in 14? it is said that the man who speaks with a tongue speaks to 
God, for by the spirit (¢.e. God’s spirit) he speaks mysteries, which no man can 
understand; again, in 1416, that the unlearned cannot say amen if one gives 
thanks in or by the spirit (God’s spirit). Furthermore, it would be contrary to 
any known meaning of wvedua when used of the human spirit to give it a mean- 


ing diametrically opposed to that of mind (vods), as on this view the author has 
done in these verses. 
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with the delivery of any message of God to men. He regarded the 
gift of prophecy as more to be desired than the gift of tongues, since 
it ministered to the edification of others (1 Cor. 14’). They were, 
however, gifts of the same spirit (1 Cor. 12°”), hence were both to 
be encouraged (1 Cor. 14'*). He tells the Thessalonians not to 
quench the spirit or to despise prophesying (1 Thess. 5"). He finds 
it necessary, however, to warn the Corinthians against excesses, 
hence he lays down the principle that the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets (1 Cor. 14”). The writer of 2 Thessalonians 
warns believers not to be too easily disturbed by what a prophet says 
(2 Thess. 2”). Since, however, there are false as well as true 
prophets, and since only the latter are under the direction of the 
spirit of God (cf. 1 John 4'*°), it is necessary to discriminate 
between them. This power to discriminate between the spirits of 
the true and false prophets Paul makes also a distinct function or gift 
of the spirit (1 Cor. 12"). 

(c) The gift of the spirit to work miracles. This characteristic 
power of Jesus (Luke 4"; cf. Acts 10%) was also possessed, to a lim- 
ited extent, by his followers. Paul distinctly names the ability to 
work miracles among the functions of the spirit (1 Cor. 12°), and 
refers to it in connection with the spirit several times (Gal. 3° Rom. 
15 1 Thess. 1°). Other writers, though mentioning the power to 
work miracles, do not connect it immediately with the spirit. 

(d) The spirit as the bearer of wisdom and knowledge to the believer 
— especially knowledge concerning God and the way of salvation. 
This is one of the functions of the spirit set forth by Jesus in the 
gospel of John. Paul is the only New Testament writer who elabo- 
rates it to any extent. In this he also carries to completion the 
views of the Apocrypha and Philo. Paul enumerates among the 
gifts of the spirit the word of wisdom and the word of knowledge 
(1 Cor. 12°). He tells the Corinthians that he did not come to 
them with the wisdom of this world, but in demonstration of the 
spirit and of power (1 Cor. 2‘; cf. 2"°). He compares the spirit of | 
God to the spirit of man, and says that as none but the spirit of man 
knows the things of man so the spirit of God alone knows the things 
pertaining to God (1 Cor. 2"), This knowledge of the things of 
God the spirit freely communicates to those, and those alone, who 
possess the spirit and have been renewed by it (1 Cor. 2°), 
This passage has often been used as evidence of Paul’s belief in the 
separate personality of the spirit. However, the very comparison 
with the mind of man seems entirely to preclude such a concep- 
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tion.” Moreover, this is exactly the function ascribed to the spirit in 
the Apocrypha and Philo, and a personality separate from God is not 
ascribed to the spirit by those writers. In particular, the spirit bears 
witness to the believer that he is a son of God (Rom. 8” Gal. 4° 
2 Tim. 1’). Through the spirit the love of God for him is shed 
abroad in his heart (Rom. 5°). The very possession of the spirit is a 
guarantee of present reconciliation with God, and a pledge of com- 
plete salvation in the future (2 Cor. 1” 5° Eph. 14 4” Rom. 8° Gal. 
5°; cf. 1 John 3” 4”). 

(e) The spirit as the regenerating and sanctifying power in the char- 
acter and conduct of the believer. UHere again the teaching of Paul 
accords with and completes that of Jesus in the gospel of John; and 
since no other writer, either in the Old or New Testament, elabo- 
rates this function of the spirit, it may be called the unique Christian 
contribution to the conception of the spirit. In this case, the spirit 
is viewed as an ethical dynamic, a transforming power within the 
man. In all other cases it is regarded as a power operating upon 
the man from without, the man being a sort of instrument or agent 
of the spirit. If the older functions of the spirit are called gif 
(1 Cor. 12‘), this newer one may be appropriately designated a fruit 
(Gal. 5*). Paul did not attempt to discredit the older views. He 
simply showed that there was a more ethical way of viewing the 
spirit (1 Cor. 12%). As early as the time of the Babylonian captivity 
the spirit was viewed as partaking of God’s holiness (Ps. 51%) Isa. 
63'°™") ; and Paul, as well as other New Testament writers, but more 
thoroughly than they, was imbued with the same conception. In 
accordance with this view the spirit cannot dwell in a corrupt man 
(1 Cor. 3% 6"; cf. Eph. 4” Heb. 10”), nor can it participate in 
any corrupt conduct (cf. Jas. 4° Jude ”). 

Paul, as well as Jesus, uses the figure of birth for the vital trans- 
formation brought about by the spirit (Gal. 4”), but more often he 
simply speaks of the life-imparting power of the spirit, or of the life 


. imparted by the spirit (Rom. 8%*" 2 Cor. 3**® Gal. 5%). The 


spirit, however, not only performs the first act of regeneration in the 
believer ; it continues to be in him a sanctifying power throughout 
life (Rom. 15% 1 Cor. 6" 3° 1 Thess. 4° 2 Thess. 2% Titus 3° 1 Pet. 
1°), and at the end transforms his mortal body into one fitted for his 
eternal abode (Rom. 8"). It helps him to pray (Eph. 6% Jude ”) ; 
in fact, intercedes for him when he does not know what he ought to 


5 See Drummond, Commentaries on Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, 
etc. (International Handbook series). 
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ask (Rom. 8%”), Thus, the fellowship of the spirit is necessary at 
all times (2 Cor. 13%) Phil. 2’ 2 Tim. 1% Eph. 6%). True worship 
is impossible without it (Phil. 3° Eph. 5%). The condition upon 
which this quickening spirit is bestowed upon man is faith in Christ 
(Gal. 37°" 5°); but, on the other hand, the spirit produces more 
faith in the believer (1 Cor. 12° 2 Cor. 4% Gal. 5”). Other fruits 
produced by the spirit are righteousness, hope, love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, meekness, and self-control (Rom. 14” 
15°” 8° 2 Cor. 6° Gal. 5”* Col. 18 2 Tim. 1”). Since the believer 
has been renewed by the spirit, his conduct in all things ought to be 
governed by this same indwelling spirit (Gal. 5% Rom. 8***; cf. 
1 Cor. 7). And if a man so walk he will not be led astray by his 
fleshly appetites and impulses (Gal. 54°” Rom. 8***"). Neither 
will he be under the bondage of law (Gal. 5° 3°). He serves God in 
a new way made possible by the spirit, not in the old way of legalism 
(Rom. 7°). His circumcision has been that of the heart by the spirit, 
not that according to the Mosaic law (Rom. 2”; cf. 2 Cor. 3*°). 
Thus by continually sowing to the spirit the believer will finally of 
the spirit reap eternal life (Gal. 6°). We have already considered 
Paul’s view of the spirit as the vital bond which unites Christ and his 
followers into a single organism. The examples there brought for- 
ward also illustrate the present usage of wvedya. It is thus seen that 
in the great majority of cases in which Paul uses zvedya for the spirit 
of God he gives it this ethical significance. So predominant is the 
use of the term in this sense that, especially in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, the term takes on a qualitative sense, which renders un- 
necessary a qualifying noun or even the article to distinguish its 
reference. When his Gentile converts in Corinth, possibly in con- 
sequence of their heathen conception of demons (cf. 1 Cor. 12%), 
seemed to be under the impression that they each possessed a sepa- 
rate spirit of God, Paul devoted a section of his letter (1 Cor. 12°") 
to pointing out to them that they all partook of the ome spirit,” 
which distributed to each believer the gifts which he possessed. 
The quantitative conception of the spirit is still held by Paul, as it 
had been by older Jewish writers. And his Gentile pupil, Luke, is 


60 It would seem probable that sooner or later the Gentile Christians, who had 
not been educated, as the Jews had, into a conception of the general, non-per- 
sonal nature of the spirit of God, would come to conceive it as having a person- 
ality separate from God. 

61 Even in the benediction 2 Cor. 13!C14] there is little indication of a recog- 
nition by Paul of the separate personality of the spirit. For in the first place, 
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constantly using the phrase ‘filled with the spirit.’ There is but 
one passage in the New Testament which seems with any degree of 
probability to indicate a tendency toward the conception of the sep- 
arate personality of the spirit. This is the baptismal formula in the 
closing chapter of Matthew (28%). As we saw above, the date of 
this passage is uncertain; and, furthermore, Deissmann® has shown 
quite conclusively, from Greek papyri, that the phrase “into the 
name” (eis rd ovova) means “ belonging to.” The baptism of the 
believer into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit would 
thus mean into the possession of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; 
and since the believer was always thought of as possessed by the 
Holy Spirit, this would not yet be clear evidence of a belief in the 
separate personality (apart from God) of the spirit. 

5) For the human spirit (i.e. the spirit of the living man). 

(1) Zhe seat or source of strong excitement, aroused activity (or 
corresponding depression), and in avery few cases of anger or impa- 
tience. This, one of the oldest meanings of FI", was transferred 
directly to zvetya by the Greek-speaking Jews. The characteristic 
note anger, however, has almost wholly disappeared (cf. John 11° 
Acts 17"*). Jesus tells his disciples that the spirit is willing (eager, 
ready) but the flesh is weak (Matt. 26" Mark 14%), According to 
the gospel of Mark, it is said that he sighed deeply in his spirit ® 
(8) ; and according to John, that he groaned (literally was moved 
with indignation) in spirit and was troubled (John 11* 13”). Paul 
sometimes speaks of his spirit (or that of Titus) being refreshed 
(rested or relaxed) upon receiving some good news from or concern- 
ing his churches (1 Cor. 16% 2 Cor. 2% 7; cf. 7° and Philem.™’). 
His spirit was irritated (aroused to anger) when he beheld the city 
full of idols (Acts 17%). It is said of Apollos that he was fervent 
(féwv, boiling) in the spirit (Acts 18) ; and Paul exhorts the church 
at Rome to be fervent in spirit in their service of the Lord (Rom. 
12"). It is probably in this sense that Paul uses the word in the 


though naming the three in succession, he does not give them in the order, nor 
does he use the customary terms (“ Father, Son, and Spirit ”) of the trinitarian 
formula; and in the second place, the function which he ascribes to each is that 
which is characteristic with him, viz., the “grace of the Lord Jesus, the dove of 
God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit ” (on the latter cf. Phil. 21). 

62 Bible Studies (Eng. trans.), pp. 146-148, 196-198; see also Bernard in the 
Expositor, January, 1902, p. 43. 

68 Observe the use of the article, but not the preposition é», as in the case of 
the spirit of God (see footnote 51). This seems to be the customary form when 
the human spirit is referred to. See the other passages under this head. 
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phrase “whom I serve in my spirit,” when he calls God to witness 
how unceasingly he has prayed for them (Rom. 1°; cf. Acts 267 
Rom. 7” 2 Tim. 1°). 

(2) Zhe seat of humility. This meaning has also been transferred 
from FI" to wvedpya, though the former term was not used in this 
sense before the Babylonian exile. There are but few examples in 
the New Testament. Paul asks the Corinthian church whether he 
should come to them in love and a spirit of meekness (1 Cor. 4”). 
He tells the Galatians to restore an erring brother in a spirit of 
meekness (Gal. 6'). The author of 1 Peter exhorts believers to 
have a meek- and quiet spirit (1 Pet. 3*); and Jesus in one of 
the beatitudes says, “Blessed are the poor in “ke (their) spirit” 
(Matt. 5°). 

(3) As the seat and source of thoughts and purposes, sometimes 
used of mind in the broad sense in which that term is used to-day, vi2., 
of the total psychic life. Paul is almost the sole New Testament 
writer who employs the word in this sense, and the others who do so 
were probably under his influence. Since Philo is the only writer 
prior to Paul who uses wvetya with this meaning, it is possible that 
the latter was under the direct influence of the former. There is, 
however, no clear evidence of this; hence it is more probable that 
the influence came through a school of writers of whom Philo and 
the author of the Wisdom of Solomon were only two leading repre- 
sentatives. We have already seen that Paul, like these writers, views 
the spirit of God as the bearer of wisdom and knowledge to man. 
Hence it is not strange that he should develop the meanings of 
mvedpa on the human side in the same direction, especially since he 
could not (as Philo could) use the term ywvxq (soul) in the full clas- 
sical sense of mind. The Jewish usage of this term was much too 
narrow for that. 

In comparing the divine spirit with the human spirit, Paul defines 
the latter as the seat of self-consciousness or self-knowledge (1 Cor. 
2"), That it is in some sense synonymous with the Greek term vois 
is clear from the way in which he relates the terms “spirit of the 
Lord” and “mind of the Lord” (cf. 1 Cor. 2" with 2% and Rom. 11%). 
A similar conception of the human spirit is expressed in Rom. 8", 
where it is said that the spirit of God bears witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God. In several passages man is referred to 


64 Observe that the article is used with rvedua, and cf. footnote 51. That this 
is the correct interpretation of the passage is also clear from a comparison with 
Matt. 18% 4, 
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as spirit and body. Paul tells his followers he is with them in spirit 
(thoughts, purposes, affections), though absent from them in body 
(1 Cor. 54 Col. 2°). A believer is to be pure in body and spirit 
(1 Cor. 7* 2 Cor. 7'). He is to put off the old man and be renewed 
in the spirit (thoughts and purposes) of his mind [vots] (Eph. 4”; cf. 
Rom. 12? 2 Cor. 4'° Col. 3%) Because of sin the body is dead (é.e. 
cannot expect to enter heaven), but the spirit is alive because of the 
righteousness which it possesses (Rom. 8”). Paul advises that the 
Corinthian fornicator be delivered over to Satan for the destruction 
of the flesh,® in order that the spirit may be ready for salvation (é.e. 
may be righteous) when Jesus comes. His prayer for the Thessa- 
lonian church is that the God of peace might sanctify them wholly, 
and that their spirit and soul and body might be preserved entire 
and without blame until the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
1 Tim. 3! Jesus is said to have been declared righteous in spirit.* 
So anxious is Paul concerning the welfare of the spirit of those to 
whom he writes that he closes several of his letters with the bene- 
diction, “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, 
brethren ” (Gal. 6’* Phil. 4% 2 Tim. 4” Philem. 25). Paul seems to 
have been led to this enlarged usage of avetya for the human spirit 
by a feeling of need for a wider term than any in vogue to express 
the whole psychic life of man, especially of such a man as had been 
renewed by the spirit of God.” An evidence of this is seen in his 
use of such phrases as “the inner man” (Rom. 7” 2 Cor. 4% Eph. 
3"), and “ the new man” (Eph. 4” Col. 3”). 

In this use of zvedpa Paul is followed by very few writers. There 
are two or three examples in Luke’s writings and one in Mark’s. 
The child Jesus is said to have grown and waxed strong in spirit 
(Luke 1”; cf. 2). . Mary rejoiced in spirit (Luke 1“), and Paul 
purposed in the spirit (Acts 19”; cf. Luke 1%). In the gospel of 


_ Mark, Jesus is said to have perceived in his spirit what the scribes 


were reasoning about (Mark 2°; cf. 5° Luke 5” John 6"). These 
constitute the remaining New Testament examples. The only one 
of the Apostolic Fathers to adopt this usage of Paul is Ignatius, and 
the latter is far from employing it with the same clear-cut meaning 
as the former. 


65 gdpt, since it is conceived by Paul to be the seat of the baser animal pas- 
sions, is often used by metonymy for those passions. 

66 Since év rvedpare is the form, this may mean “by the spirit,” referring ta 
the divine spirit. Cf. footnote 51. 
67 Such terms as voids, yvx%, and xapdla expressed it only in separate phases. 
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c) For unembodied or disembodied spirits. 

(1) Divine and angelic beings capable of existence without a 
physical body. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
of the angels as ministering spirits (Heb. 1%; cf. 1’),* and the author 
of the Apocalypse, as spirits who stand before the throne (Rev. 14 
3' 4°5°). Paul calls Jesus in his risen state a spirit, though in this 
case he clearly implies that Christ has a glorified body (1 Cor. 15“). 
In the description of Jesus which he gives in the first chapter of 
Romans (1° 4), Paul characterizes him as born son of David accord- 
ing to the flesh (¢.e. according to human kinship or relationship), but 
constituted son of God with power by the resurrection from the dead 
according to spirit of holiness (#.¢. according to his spiritual relation- 
ship). Thus in this passage, wvetya seems to be a general desig- 
nation for the divine heavenly or holy beings among whom Jesus is 
now the highest personage. When, in John 4”, God is said to be 
spirit, veda may denote nothing more than that God is not physi- 
cally embodied. See, however, under “spirit of God” for another 
interpretation. 

(2) Demons, or evil spirits, non-embodied, i.e. having no proper 
bodies of their own, but often conceived as inhabiting the bodies of living 
persons. The demons described in the synoptic gospels and the 
Book of Acts are usually regarded as the cause of physical disease or 
of mental derangement. Paul does not use the term zvedya in this 
sense. The evil spirits of which he speaks have an influence upon 
the morals of the people over whom they gain control. Thus, he 
says, the Gentiles walked according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power of the air, of the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience (Eph. 2”). Evidently re- 
ferring to the same spirit he tells his converts that they have not 
received the spirit of the world (1 Cor. 2"), nor the spirit of bondage 
(Rom. 8%; cf. 11°), nor the spirit of fearfulness (2 Tim. 1°).” 
The false prophets are regarded as being possessed by evil spirits 
(1 John 4'*°; cf. 1 Cor. 12). In a couple of passages, Luke uses 
mvedpa Of disembodied beings without saying anything about their 
character (Luke 24%; Acts 23°°). 

68 The spirits mentioned in 129 are probably angels. See footnote 23. 

69 Matt. 816 rol 124345 Mark 123 26.27 gil. 90 528.18 67 7% gi. 20.2 Luke 433. 8 
618 721 82. 29 999. 42 1920 114. 28 1311 Acts 516 87 1616.18 yol2- 15.16 Rey, 1613-14 182, 

70 Since the spirit mentioned in these passages is in every case contrasted with 
the Holy Spirit, and since it is also implied that it comes upon men from with- 


out, it is quite evident that the word mvedya cannot here refer to the human 
spirit. 
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(3) For disembodied human spirits. This usage occurs but seldom. 
The common word for this in the New Testament, as well as else- 
where, is yvx7 (soul). When zvedya is used in this sense it is clearly 
a synonym of yxy. Thus the author of 1 Peter, under the direct 
influence of the Book of Enoch, speaks of the spirits in prison unto 
whom Jesus went in spirit (z.¢. in a disembodied state) to preach 
the gospel (1 Pet. 3%” 4°). The spirits of just ones made perfect, 
spoken of in the Book of Hebrews, are probably human spirits (12%). 
Luke also seems to use zvedya in this sense, but apparently for 
another reason than that of the former writers. They called the 
souls of dead persons spirits because they possessed no physical 
bodies ; he, under the influence of Paul, conceived of the spirit as 
departing from the body (Luke 8” 23 Acts 7). Paul himself 
does not use the term of dead persons (except of Jesus), but from 
the way in which he uses it of living persons there can be little doubt 
as to his willingness to do so on occasion (cf. 1 Cor. 5° Rom. 8”). 
There is but one clear case of this use in the Apostolic Fathers 
(Shepherd of Hermas, Visions 1, 2, 4). This usage does not seem to 
have become popular until much later. The word yxy (soul) was 
too commonly used to be easily displaced. 
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Nisroch and Nusku. 


PROFESSOR J. DYNELEY PRINCE, PH.D. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE word “ Nisroch’’ occurs twice in the Old Testament as the 

name of an Assyrian god, in whose temple the great king 
Sennacherib is reported to have been murdered, while at worship, 
by his two sons (2 K. 19” = Is. 37%, parallel passages). The name 
Nisroch has been widely and wildly discussed. Thus, previous to 
the discovery of the cuneiform inscriptions, Gorres (Vorrede sum 
Schachnameh, p. 97) and Jurieu (Histoire des Dogmes et des Cultes, 
T. V. tr. 4, Cap. 2) connected the form Nisroch with Arabic nésr 
“eagle.” Gesenius in his Commentar iiber den Jesaia (1823), 
P- 975, accepted this view, and suggested that the ending -och was 
identical with that seen in the Assyro-Babylonian proper names 
Arioch, Merodach, Meshach, Shadrach, and Sheshach. “He accord- 
ingly concluded that Nisroch must have been an eagle deity. 

At the present day it is, of course, natural and necessary to 
examine the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon for the original of this 
god. There is no Assyrian or Babylonian deity Nisroch, but the 
consonantal elemenis of the word have led a number of expositors 
to look for its equivalent in the name of the Assyrian fire-god 
Nusku (cf. Sayce, Theol. Rev., 1873, p. 27; Franz Delitzsch, Ca/wer 
Bibellexicon, 1893, p. 630; Dillmann, Jesaia, 1898, p. 329; Marti, 
Jesaia, 1900, p. 259, etc.; Muss-Arnolt, Assyr. Dictionary, p. 703). 

The question is really a double one, viz.: @. Was the Assyro- 
Babylonian god Wusku, whose name seems to resemble the Hebrew 
word “ Nisroch,” a deity of sufficient importance in the Assyrian 
pantheon to justify this allusion to him in the Old Testament as 
being the god par excellence of the great Assyrian king Sennacherib 
(cf. ww ID] MD “in the house of Nisroch his god”)? 
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5. Is it possible etymologically to derive the Hebrew form "J"103 
from the Assyrian Musku ? 

a. Comparatively little has been known until recently regarding 
the status and importance of Musku in Babylonia and Assyria. 
He had a shrine in the great Marduk-temple at Babylon along 
with Nabi, Taimitum, and Ea (see Jastrow, Religion, p. 220; 
Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 438; Jensen, Cosm., pp. 492-494). 
Jastrow states (of. cit., p. 220) that there is no reference to usku 
in the Babylonian historical texts until the Assyrian period, and 
cites as his reason the fact that Vusku is on the one hand amal- 
gamated with Gidi/ the fire-god, and again identified with Madd, 
who was a water-god. There can be no doubt as to the correctness 


- of this statement. Gzdi/ and Musku, although originally separate 


developments along the same lines, are both personifications of the 
fire-god, and are used in such a manner in the later ritual incan- 
tations as to become practically identical.2 In the religious literature 
Nusku was the messenger (sukkallu) of Bél-Marduk (see ASKT 
p- 76, n. 8, 6 and Br. 5683 for full references). Later, however, 
Nusku became the messenger of all the gods (see below, p. 72). He 
is indicated ideogrammatically as “ the god of the stylus” Dingir PA. 
KU., which seems to point to his character as a messenger. 

On the other hand, the silence of the ancient Babylonian his- 
torical texts regarding JVuskuv mentioned by Jastrow is, I think, 
more than counterbalanced by the existence of the name of this 
god in certain votive texts dating from the ancient Cassite dynasty 
of Babylonia. I have recently found in OB/ i. pl. 22 ff., a number 
of these allusions to Vusku as an important deity. 


I. 
Thus, pl. 22, 51, on an agate cameo: 
Dingir Nusku (PA. KU.) To the god Nusku 
lugal-a-ni-ir his king 
Ku-ri-gal-2u Kurigalzu 
in-na-ba has given (this). 


2 Dr. Jastrow (Religion, p. 221) cites as a parallel the use of the names Samat 
and Utu for the sun-god. The analogy is not perfect, however, as U¢w is 
simply the Sumerian, or to use Dr. Jastrow’s phraseology, the “ cryptographic ” 
equivalent for Sama3, and is not the name of a deity other than Samas, as was 
the case originally with Musku and Giéil (cf. V. R. 37, 41¢@). Ute is also 
the Sumerian form for A/a/i2, who was regarded in later times as the attendant 
on Sama}, but who was probably primitively Samas himself. 
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II. 
22, 54, a lapis-lazuli disc : 
A-na ilu Nusku 
be-tli-3u 
Na-zi-ma-ru-ut-ta-a} 
t-gi-t3 

III. 
23, 58, a lapis-lazuli disc : 
Dingir Nusku 
lugal-a-ni-ir 


Na-2i-ma-ru-ut-ta-a} 
dumn Ku-ri-gal-zu 
a3-3i6 tak zagin a- (se) 


IV. 
23, 59, lapis-lazuli disc: 
A-na tlu Nusku 
sukkallu ¢i-t-ru be-ili-3u 
Ka-da-a3-ma-an-tur-gu 
a3-31b tak zagin tb-bi 
u-Se-pis-ma 
a-na ba-la-fi-3u 


V. 
25, 64, lapis-lazuli disc : 
A-na 
tlu Nusku 
be-tlt-3u 
Ku-dur-En-lil 
8-92-83 


VI. 
26, 71, lapis-lazuli tablet : 
A-na 
tlu Nusku 
be-tli-3u 
Bi-be-ia-3u 
t-gt-23 
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Unto the god Musku 
his lord 
Nazimarutta$ 


has given (this). 


To the god Nusku 

his king 

Nazimarutta$ 

son of Kurigalzu 

the lapis-lazuli disc (has given). 


Unto the god Nusku 

the exalted messenger of his lord 
Kadasmanturgu 

the shining lapis-lazuli disc 

has caused to be made 

for his life. 


Unto 

the god Nusku 
his lord 
Kudur-Bil 

has given (this). 


Unto 

the god Nusku 
his lord 
Bibeiatu 

has given (this). 


Only the first and third of these inscriptions are in Sumerian. The other 
five are in the Semitic Babylonian. 43-3éb must mean “a disc” (see Br. 67, 71, 
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VII. 


On pl. 26, 75, fragment of an axe in imitation of lapis-lazuli : 
(broken line) 


Iu Nusku The god Nusku 
(Na)-2i-(marutta3) Nazimarutta$ 

dumu Ku-(rigalzu) tae son of Kurigalsu 
ig-ri-(bi3u) his petitions 
(uen-)ne-(ni3u) his supplications. 


Of these seven votive allusions one dates from the reign of 
Kurigalsu I1., three from Nazimaruttas his son, one from XKadai- 
manturgu, son Of Nazimaruttas’, one from Kudur-Bél, of whom we 
know nothing save his name, and one from Bideiasu, in whose reign 
the Assyrian king Zwkulti-Ninib invaded Babylonia and carried 
away the image of Marduk to Assyria. In other words, we now 
know that Wusku was a god of sufficient importance in ancient 
Babylonia, from 1350-1278 B.c., to justify the Babylonian monarch 
of the day in dedicating votive objects to his name. Moreover, 
the fact that the god is mentioned only by Cassite kings does not 
show that he was in any sense a foreign deity, as it is well known 
that the Cassite rulers, although foreigners themselves, adopted the 
entire Babylonian pantheon as their own. These allusions to Vusku 
in OBJ prove definitely that this god was an object of royal wor- 
ship in ancient Babylonia, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
Nusku was an Assyrian importation into Babylonia. Indeed, the 
reverse was probably the case, as it is quite clear that all the 
Assyrian pantheon came originally from Babylonia, even the specifi- 
cally Assyrian Asur (see Jastrow, Religion, p. 197; /JAOS. xxiv. 
pp. 282 ff.). 

Turning now to Assyria, we find the first noteworthy mention 
of Musku in the royal name Mutakkil-Nusku, “he whom Nusku 
endows with confidence,” a king who reigned ca. 1150 B.C. as a 
contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar I. of Babylon, but about whom 
we know very little.  Mutakkil-Nusku has left us only a short 
inscription, which was translated by George Smith, Assyrian Dis- 
coveries, pp. 143, 251. This occurrence of usku in a king’s name 
shows undoubtedly that the god could not have been an unim- 


and Jensen, ZA. ii. p. 81). The a}-3i5 was an object peculiarly sacred to Sama3, 
hence appropriate to Musku, the lesser fire-deity. The emblem of Sama} was 
a disc with four points and four streams, hence the a3-3i5 was probably a disc 
(cf. Prince, JBL. 1903, p. 35). 
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portant factor in the Assyrian pantheon even at that comparatively 
early date, although he must have been secondary to Asur, Bél, 
Rammén, Ea, and Jstar. Nusku also occurs (with § for s) in the 
proper name JVu-us-ku-Malk (Johns, Deeds and Documents, 20, 
113, and Hoffmann, ZA. xi. 267, § 16). The name Musku is not 
to be found, however, among the great gods mentioned by the 
Assyrian kings until the reign of Asurbdnipal (668-626 B.c.), when 
we see Vusku in the list of that monarch’s divine protectors 
coupled with Merga/ (Rassam Cyl. i. 43; x. 119). Asurbdnipal 
also addresses Musku as “the highly honored messenger of the 
gods,” which is probably an extension of the earlier idea that 
Nusku was especially the messenger of Bé/ (see above, p. 69). 
Asurbdnipal also refers to Nusku as “the one who at the com- 
mand of Asur and Bélit aids the king in overthrowing his foes” 
(see also Jastrow, Religion, p. 221). 

On the other hand, Sennacherib, in whose inscriptions we should 
certainly expect to find Wusku especially glorified, if the biblical 
account of Nisroch is to be understood as referring to Vusku, 
passes over this deity in silence when he gives the list of his 
divine protectors (cf. Prism, v. 50 ff.: andku ana Asur Sin Samai 
Bél Nabé Nergal [star 3a Ninua [star sa Arbatl iléni tikiia— 
amxursunttima, “1 prayed to Asur, Sin, Bél, Nabi, Nergal, [star 
of Nineveh, /sfar of Arbéla, the gods in whom I trust”). Then, 
too, Sennacherib lays particular stress on the protecting personality 
of the Assyrian Asur.4 Thus, Prism, i. 10f.: Asur sad rabi sarrit 
lé sandn usatlimannima, “Asur the great rock lent me a kingdom 
without an equal.” When Sennacherib begins a campaign, he says: 
ina sané girria Asur béli utakkilannima, “in the second of my 
campaigns Asur my lord gave me confidence” (Prism, i. 63; also 
ili. 42 ; iv. 23). All this evidence seems to indicate that, although 
Nusku undoubtedly occupied a well-defined position in both the 
Babylonian and Assyrian pantheons, he was distinctly a subordinate 
deity in the later Assyrian divine hierarchy, probably ranking below 

#1 believe that the Bab. An-3ar, from which the Assyr. A3ur is commonly 
derived, was originally a Sumerian personification of the “host of heaven.” 
Cf. Aniar and Xi3ar, “host of heaven” and “host of earth,” in the Creation 
Legend (Delitzsch, Weltschipfungsepos, p. 94). Owing to the resemblance in 
sound between Am3ar and the Sem. stem “WX, “be good,” a Semitic word- 
play must have taken place in Assyrian. Hence the name A3yur, later Aur, 
“the one who blesses,’ a Semitic interpretation of the original An3ar, whose 


true meaning must have been lost at an early date in Assyrian (cf. also Jastrow, 
JAOS, xxiv. 282 ff.). 
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Nergal, the secondary god of war (so Asurbd., see above). It is 
interesting to notice that in later Babylonia the Vusku-cult was 
again revived by Nabonidus (see Muss-Arnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, 
Pp. 703)- 

6. The second aspect of the question now presents itself: Is 
it possible etymologically to derive the Hebrew "D3 from the 
Assyrian name WVusku ? 

The equivalents for the Old Testament form “JDJ in the Greek 
versions are various and puzzling. We find Tischendorf Mecepax 
(not good), B Eodpax, A Eo@pax, L Acpax (in 2 K. 19%); 
B Nacapax, & Acapax, A Aoapax (in Is. 37%). The Vulgate has 
Nesroch in both passages. Furthermore, Josephus, Azz. x. i. 5, 
gives the form Apacxy. It seems probable from these variants 
that the r and final «(2) have descended from the primitive form 
of the word. Of the seven Greek variants, all show 7 and x(£), 
and two show the prefixed nasal, i.e. Meoepax and Nagepex (also 
Vulgate JVesroch from Nacapax). Mecepax in K. is not the best 
reading. The correct reading here is Eodpax. I think it is apparent 
from these variants that “DJ is a very corrupt form which must 
be interpreted not in accordance with the accepted text, but rather 
in the light of our Assyriological knowledge. The god whose name 
we should naturally expect in 2 K. 19” = Is. 37% would be Asur, 
the supreme head of the Assyrian pantheon. This seems especially 
true when we recall Sennacherib’s very marked choice of Asur as 
his divine protector, as just mentioned. Furthermore, the Greek 
forms L Aopax, & Acapax, A Acapax, B Eodpax, A Eo€pax, would 
seem to point to such a conclusion. Owing to this coincidence, 


Pinches has suggested (Hastings, Dict. Ill. p. 554) that “E3 is. 


a corruption of Aiur + aku. He thinks Asuraku is a form with 
final -2u like that seen in Amaruduk = Marduku of the later con- 
tracts = Aku, “the moon-god,” and he compares Arioch = Eniaku, 
Dan. 2" (see also Prince, Daniel, p. 204). He even goes so far 
as to cite the occurrence of the moon-god Siz in the name Sen- 
nacherib (Sin-axi-irba) in confirmation of his view. Are we justi- 
fied, however, in departing so far from the biblical text as to reject 
absolutely the prefixed nasal which is seen perfectly in one Greek 
variant Nacapax (B in Is. 37%) and less perfectly in Mevepay (Tisch. 
in 2 K. 19”, not regarded as a trustworthy form; see Brown, Hed. 
Lex., p. 652, for variants). It is much more likely that ID) is a 
very corrupt hybrid form from doh the names Wusku and Aiur. 
If it were not for the Greek variants, we might choose to reject 
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the 7 entirely in DJ and read "TiD] = Wusuk,’ the construct 
state of Musku. In both Assyrian and Babylonian the god-names 
were generally read in the construct state, as Samas, Bé/, Rammén, 
Nergal, Istar, etc. I am therefore inclined to see in the final x(2) of 
‘T7103 and of the Greek variants the remnant of the probable Assyrian 
pronunciation of Musku, i.e. Nusuk, although this particular form has 
not been found. The Semitized Sumerian reading xu-uz-ku, Sb. 212, 
for the ideogram PA. KU. is in all probability a mere conventionalized 
grammatical pronunciation which was given with the ending in the 
regular Semitic nominative case, just as the nominative of Sama is 
properly Samiu. This idea, moreover, is apparently confirmed by 
the occurrence of the reading 3WJ for Va#sku on the stele of Nerab 
(ZA. xi. 238, 293 foll.), which can only point to the construct 
pronunciation Musuk. If the word were pronounced in the nomi- 
native case we should rather expect the reading 12W3. But even 
if this latter theory be not accepted, it is impossible to get rid 
of the 2 in T°) satisfactorily. In view of the final x(%), constant 
in all the variants, this 2 can only be explained by the supposition 
that the name Vusku had something to do with the formation of 
the Hebrew form 71D). It is highly likely also that the vocaliza- 
tion of the name 753 may have been influenced by the well- 
known Hebrew-Babylonian name “I"%93. I am strongly inclined to 
the view that the form 1703 crept into the original text of 
2 K. 19% =Is. 37* by the hand of some copyist who, possibly 
wishing to show his Assyriological knowledge and also to make 
the text complete, inserted the vague form 1703 which had de- 
scended to him from a confused mixture of tradition, embodying 
the well-known Asur with the less known, but not unimportant, 
fire-god usku. A similar mixture of tradition is seen in the 
existence of the fabulous “ Darius the Mede” in Daniel, who arose 
from a confusion with Darius Hystaspes (see Prince, Danie/, pp. 
44-56). 

Zimmern’s view (KAZ? II. pp. 396, 417) that "03 is a cor- 


51 derive the name Musku from the Sem. stem nasdku, “set, appoint,” 
whence nasiku, “prince” = Heb. "03. See also Muss-Arnolt, JBL. xi. p. 86; 
Heb. vii. 89, R. 17; and for the Nusku-Nisroch literature in general see the 
same author’s Assyrian Dictionary, pp. 702-703. The epithet papsukal is applied 
to Nusku (Jastrow, Religion, p. 93). This means “divine messenger,” z.c. pap 
“protector,” sakad, lit. “one who has power” (3 “ power + fal “have”); pap- 
sukal = “ powerful protector.” I am convinced that in Vusku, itself a Semitic 
word, there is a play on the s-& element of Sumerian 3a/, a word which is 
constantly applied to Vusku. 
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ruption of AM/arduk does not seem at all probable, first, because 
the form of J"1D3 does not lend itself as readily to this theory as 
it does to the idea that the name is a combination-form from Wusku 
and Asur, and secondly, because Marduk is not the god whose 
name we should expect to find mentioned with Sennacherib. 
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A Toledo Manuscript of Laodiceans. 


BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, PH.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


F the apocryphal Letter of Paul to the Laodiceans, forty- 
three manuscripts have already been registered. Among 
these, standing sixth in Harnack’s list,’ is the Gothic Latin Bible 
formerly at Toledo, and now in the National Library at Madrid. 
There is still in the chapter library at Toledo, however, another 
manuscript of Laodiceans which has not to my knowledge been 
announced. It came to my attention last October while I was 
examining patristic manuscripts in the Toledo library. 
The manuscript consists of 151 leaves of fine parchment, inscribed 
in single columns, with a table of contents on the first recto. The 
opening titles are: 


In primis sermo beati Paulini Nolani episcopi ad Augustinum. 

Item responsio eiusdem Augustini ad predictum Paulini. 

Item epistola beati Pauli apostoli ad Laodicenses, 

Item quidam liber seu volumen in quo multa pulcherrima exempla continentur et 
appellatur contentus sublimitatis et liber de animalibus. 


Twenty-one other titles follow. The actual contents of the present 
codex do not altogether correspond with this table. They are, first, 
the sermo; second, the responsio; third, a selection entitled “Ex 
vita beati Gregorii pape” ; fourth, the table of chapters of the natural 
history (“contentus sublimitatis et liber de animalibus ”), 122 or 123 
in all; fifth, the Epistle to the Laodiceans, filling out the latter half 


of verso 4; sixth, the natural history, profusely illustrated in colors ;* 


seventh, liber Esopi, fol. 97 recto to 112 verso, with sixty-five fables ; 
etc. The leaves measure cm. 18 by 25. There seems to be no 
colophon, but the hand suggests the fifteenth century. The volume 
is labelled Zractatus Varit and is numbered (Cason) 10 (num.) 28. 
It seems to have belonged to Cardinal Zelada, and to have been 
secured by the chapter, together with other manuscripts, in the time 
of Cardinal Lorenzana. 


1A. Harnack, Geschichte der Altchristlichen Litteratur, 1. pp. 36, 37. 
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The copying of manuscripts is not permitted at Toledo, but notes 
and collations may be made, and from mine I have reconstructed the 
text of the letter as the manuscript preserves it, expanding the numer- 
ous abbreviations, and adding the usual chapter numbers. 


Incipit epistola beati Pauli apostoli ad Laodicenses. 

(1.) Paulus apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem sed per Iesum 
Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie gratia vubis et pax a deo patre nostro et 
domino Iesu Christo. Gratias ago Christo per omnem orationem nostram quod 
permanentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus bonis, promissum expectantes 
in die iudicii. Neque destituant vos quorundam vaniloquia insinuantium ut vos 
avertant a veritate evangelii quod a me predicatur. Et nunc faciet deus ut qui 
sunt ex me ad profectum veritatis evangelii deservientes sint et facientes benigni- 
tatem uperum que sunt salutis vite eterne. (IJ.) Et nunc palam sunt vincula 
mea que patior in Christo quibus delector et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad salutem 
perpetuam quod ipsum factum est orationibus vestris et administrante spiritu 
sancto sive per vitam sive per mortem. Est enim mihi vivere vita in Christo et 
mori lucrum Et ipse in vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem 
habeatis et sitis unanimes. (III.) Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentiam 
domini ita retinete et facite in timore dei et erit vobis vita in eternum. Est 
enim deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu vel peccato quecunque 
facitis (IV.) et quod est optimum, dilectissimi, gaudete in domino Iesu Christo Et 
praecavete sordidos omnes in lucro. omnes sint petitiones vestre palam apud 
dominum. Estote firmi in sensu Christi Et que integra et vera et pudica et casta 
et iusta et amabilia sunt, facite. Et que audistis et cepistis in corde retinete et 
erit vobis pax. Salutate omnes fratres in osculo sancto. Salutant vos sancti 
omnes. Gratia domini nostri Iesu Christi cum spiritu vestros Amen Et hanc 
facite legi epistolam Colusensibus et Colosensium vobis Explicit epistola. 


The following hexameters are added, as if to fill out the page. 


Est virtus vacua quam non patientia vincit. 
Te sator alme precor fidei Ieronime Christi. 
Me lue qui cecor scelerum caligine tristi. 


In some copies, St. Jerome’s preface to the Apocalypse follows 
Laodiceans, and the couplet addressed to him may have introduced 
that work in our scribe’s exemplar, and so have been included here, 
without regard to its inappropriateness. 

Of the four British Museum manuscripts from which Westcott pub- 
lished his text of Laodiceans, H (Harleianus, saec. XI.) shows most 
affinity with the Toledo manuscript.2 With the Toledo Gothic Bible 
now at Madrid the Toledo manuscript has less in common than might 
have been expected. Its agreements with the readings of H, how- 
ever, are close and frequent, and in nine cases H alone of Westcott’s 


2 Westcott, On the Canon of the New Testament (seventh ed.) pp. 592-595. 
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four British Museum witnesses supports the new Toletanus. In 
twenty-five readings in Westcott’s apparatus, T and H agree. 

Shortly after examining the Toledo and Madrid manuscripts of 
Laodiceans, I had occasion to observe, in the catalogue of the Uni- 
versity Library at Madrid, three other manuscripts of the same epis- 
tle, which do not appear in the lists of Harnack or Lightfoot, and 
may thus fairly be reckoned as unregistered. With the Toledo manu- 
script already described, the number of manuscripts of Laodiceans 
thus far announced is thus raised to forty-seven. 
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The History and Significance of Carthaginian 
Sacrifice. 


STEPHEN LANGDON, A.M., B.D. 


FELLOW IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


RADITION affirms that Carthage was founded about 850 B.c., 
a century after the separation of Israel and Judah. It is my 
object to put together and discuss the sources for the study of sacri- 
fice at Carthage from the earliest times to the period of the Punic 
Wars. The inscriptions and votive tablets from Carthage number 
nearly a thousand, and yield sufficient material bearing upon the sub- 
ject to make possible a very adequate account of the Carthaginian 
sacrificial system. 

The Carthaginian sacrificial system affords the only available 
parallel among the Semites to the sacrificial system of the ancient 
Hebrews, for it is hopeless to seek such a parallel in the religion 
of Assyria and Babylonia. That religion, it is becoming more and 
more evident to students of the subject, derived most of its ideas 
‘and institutions from the Sumerians, who from the beginning were 
completely taken up with mysticism and speculation. Nor is it at all 
likely that future investigation and discovery in that direction will 
yield more than occasional. points of resemblance to the purer forms 
of Semitic sacrifice preserved and elaborated by the Hebrews. 

It is curious to observe at the outset that primitive stories of 
human sacrifice are reflected in both the Carthaginian and the 
Hebrew tradition. The story of Isaac points to a period when 
piacular human sacrifice was becoming distasteful to the worshippers 
of Jahweh, and the idea had gained currency that the sacrifice of the 
sacred totem animal was a valid substitute for that of a tribesman. 
On the other hand, the story of Dido’s self-destruction points to the 
notion that the sacred victim must in some way or other be made to 
slay itself. Moreover, tradition and modern exploration establish 
the fact that the scene of the first human sacrifice at Carthage was in 
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a mysterious and awful place outside the city; and the sin sacrifice 
of the Hebrews was burned ‘ without the camp.’ 

The idea that sacred victims might be replaced by victims less 
sacred was common also at Carthage. Diodorus Siculus says that 
the Carthaginians attributed their ill luck in battle to the fact that 
slaves, instead of the best youths of the city, had been offered to 
Baal-Hammon, the Sun-god. ‘That the Carthaginians carried the 


practice of human sacrifice to excess, is too well known to need . 


mention. With the numerous references of the Greek and Latin 
historians should be compared an inscription from Carthage which 
gives a list of large sums of money paid by prominent citizens in 
behalf of their sons. This money was doubtless paid to the temple 
treasury for the redemption of first-born sons. 

The designs on the votive tablets from Carthage show a few totem 
animals: the horse, sacred to Baal-Hammon (C/S 186) ; the sheep 
(419) ; the elephant (182). And Justin informs us that the dog 
was sacred among the Carthaginians. 

The extraordinary number of votive offerings in the form of small 
stone tablets, placed in the temples in memory of answers to prayers 
or of the fulfilment of oracular promises, shows how markedly the 
Carthaginians had developed this side of their religion. And when 
we consider that votive tablets set up in fulfilment of vows are 
almost unheard of among other Western Semites, it becomes evi- 
dent that the vow offering was one of the most prominent offerings 
at Carthage. 

The inscriptions which contribute most to our knowledge of the 
Carthaginian sacrificial system are seven in number, C7S 165-170 
and 175. I give here a detailed examination of these inscriptions, 
as they have not thus far been studied with the idea of arranging 
them in their chronological order and of tracing through them the 
development of sacrifice at Carthage. From the artistic forms of 
the tablets conclusions may be drawn which are of assistance in the 
criticism of the inscriptions themselves. : 

I discuss first inscription 166, whose importance for the study of 
comparative religion seems to have been generally overlooked. The 
inscription gives regulations for the feast of the fall harvest, the 
Hebrew Feast of Tabernacles. The original of this fragment which 
was found at Carthage in 1872 is now lost, and only casts and one 
photograph remain. According to reports it was of white marble, 
like all the sacrificial tablets of Carthage. If the restoration of 
this tablet, which is given at the end of this paper, be correct, the 
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original was about 18 inches wide by 8 high, and contained three 
columns. 

While describing the physical structure of this tablet, it may be in 
place to note the fact that all the sacrificial tablets from Carthage 
were made of the same kind of marble, polished on the obverse side 
only. All of them have a raised edge running around the entire 
border. ‘They are all about three-quarters of an inch thick. As the 
regulations of the system grew more complex, the size of the tablets 
increased. The earliest of the great codes is only 16 by 15 inches, 
and dates, I should conjecture, from the sixth century B.c. The 
latest of the codes was much larger and was written upon a tablet 
more than twice the size of that which bears the early code. A large 
tablet belonging to the later period, dating perhaps from the third 
century, was found at Marseilles. A tablet from Cyprus of uncertain 
date (CZS 86 A and B) gives a list of temple dues for the month 
Fa‘alath and Etanim, intended perhaps for the temple of Ashtoreth at 
Citium, and among the temple beneficiaries is one Abdabastu the 
Carthaginian ; a man whose name is broken away is called the tablet- 
writer. It is well known that at Carthage a college of priests existed 
who were called ‘the ten men over the sacred things.’ It is tolerably 
certain, therefore, that in the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B.c. 
Carthage was the centre of religious influence in the Western Semitic 
world. Carthaginian religious laws became the model for the temple 
cults throughout the West, and priests went out from Carthage to 
serve at the temples of other nations. 

To return to our tablet, No. 166. It has been stated that this 
tablet contains laws concerning the feast of the fall harvest. It is 
the only tablet that deals with this subject. It cannot be dated, as 
there are no other tablets of its kind with which to compare it. 
Fragments of the second, fourth, and fifth days of the festival are 
preserved. Enough can be made out of the first column to render 
certain the main points of the provisions for the second. day. The 
remnant of the column enumerates offerings of grain mixed with oil 
and a holocaust of a perfect fat goat. It also provides that the 
priest must dress in fine linen. This sacrifice of the goat at the fall 
harvest festival is the only certain example of a whole burnt offering 
among the Carthaginians, excepting of course human sacrifices, 
which were burned by them as by all Semitic peoples who practised 
human sacrifice. The whole burnt offering was characteristic also 
of the Hebrew festivals. Indeed to such an extent was this kind of 
sacrifice associated with the Hebrew feasts that in the later codes the 
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meal offering! is no longer prominent at any of the great feasts and 
disappears entirely from the feasts in the Priests’ Code. 

The offerings for the fourth day were made in the holy chamber 
and consisted of small cakes, a branch of fruit, a fair fig, and incense. 
As in the case of the Holy of Holies no animal sacrifices came within 
the veil. The offering.of the branch of fruit is a close parallel to the 
ritual of the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 23%) where a branch of 
fruit, palm branches, myrtle boughs, and willows were brought before 
Yahweh and kept there during the seven days of the festival. 

Enough can be made out of the provisions for the fifth day to 
enable us to see that on that day additional fruit and grain offerings 
were brought into the holy place. 

This festival appears therefore to be a harvest feast accompanied 
by a whole burnt offering which evidently has piacular significance. 
The burnt offering was accompanied by an oblation of grain mixed 
with oil. No reference is made to a perpetual daily offering, nor is 
there any indication of one even during the days of the festival. 

The fundamental code of general sacrifice appears in the Davis 
Inscription (CZS 167). It compares with the elaborate code of the 
Marseilles Inscription (CZS 165) much as the primitive codes of 
Exodus (10” 18” and 20”) do with the late codes of D, P, and H. 
Two kinds of sacrifice appear in this code, the whole offering and 
the common meal offering. The word for whole offering is 795, 
which denotes simply that the victim was made over wholly to the 
god. It will appear from the regulations of the Marseilles Inscription 
that part of the flesh of the whole offering was eaten by the priests. 
The idea then of a whole offering was that the offerer gave the whole 
victim to the god and the priests, who might divide it according to 
the regulations of the law on that point. No regulation appears at 
the time of this early code regarding how much of the victim the 
priest might eat; it is probable that when the practice of making 
whole offerings arose, the priests ate all but the sacred parts. 

Among the Hebrews, however, the notion of a whole offering is 
that it must be entirely burned, an idea which comes in only after 
the idea that it is primarily a gift made over entirely to the god. 
The word therefore in Hebrew for whole offering is m5ip ‘that 
which rises up,’ a word which does not appear at all in the sacrificial 
language of the Phoenicians. But the more simple idea of a whole 


1The translation ‘ Peace offering ’ for ody or o'ady mst is not used in this 
paper, the term ‘Common meal offering’ or ‘ Meal offering’ being substituted 
for it. 
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offering of an animal as one made over to the god and his priests, 
and as something too holy for the layman to eat, but which might be 
eaten by the priest, appears to have been also the primitive notion 
among the Hebrews. The Carthaginian term ibs appears in Deu- 
teronomy 33” as the ancient name of the whole offering, which is 
displaced in later times by the term abi 3 this can only mean that 
the Hebrew term and practice were once the same as those of 
Carthage. But the Hebrews soon developed the notion that this 
kind of offering was too holy even for priests to eat, and so the victim 
was entirely burned. The circumstance that Carthage maintained 
the stage of development which the Hebrews passed through and left 
behind, throws much light upon the history of Hebrew sacrifice. 

The list of sacrificial animals of this code is the same as that of the 
OT. except that the young of deer appears at Carthage. Fowl were 
in every case a whole offering accompanied by a small tax of two 
silver pieces. The skin of all animal sacrifices went to the priests. 
An exception, however, was made of the skin of the sheep. No 
mention is made of the disposition of the skin of the sheep, and I 
cannot account for this exception, unless the sheep was an especially 
tabooed animal whose hide was too sacred to be kept. The sheep 
is the only sacrificial animal that appears on any votive tablet as a 
sacred totem animal. 

In the case of the meal offerings, the priests received the short 
ribs and shoulders ; the shin-bones and feet and all the rest of the 
flesh went to the offerer. It will appear from a later inscription that 
the shin-bones (as5w) and feet (D325) were in no case to go to 
the altar. One must infer therefore that these parts were considered 
naturally unclean, as the B°S"\3 among the Hebrews, who washed the 
shin-bones before putting them upon the altar. It is this analogy of 
ideas that has led me to identify osSw with the Hebrew OD">. 
(The etymology of this word n35w) will be discussed in the notes.) 
By thus dividing the victim of the meal offering the ancient notion of 
sacrifice is emphasized ; it is a common meal at which the people 
and priests commune with the gods. 

Along with animal sacrifices provisions are made for taxing offer- 
ings of first fruits, baked food, and oil offerings. Following these 
comes the minha, in which category were reckoned grain mixed with 
oil (553), milk, and other oblations of a similar sort not specifically 
mentioned. It would seem, from the peculiar way in which the 
minha is separated from all other kinds of offerings in the arrange- 
ment of the code, that it was to be used on a particular occasion, or 
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on certain occasions only. Grain mixed with oil occurs in connection 
with the whole burnt offering of the feast of the fall harvest as already 
noted ; it may be, therefore, that the minha was made only with 
animal sacrifices. 


The inscription provides for all cases not in this inscription by 
referring to a larger written code made by an official commission for 
sacrifices, a commission which is known from other sources to have 
consisted of ten men. 

This tablet, therefore, is only an excerpt of a much larger code writ- 
ten by the official commission and containing all the regulations on 
the subject. There can be no doubt that these regulations were as 
extensive as the Levitical legislation. Indeed so extensive was the 
written code that only its more important regulations were publicly 
inscribed in the temples, or transmitted to other cities along the 
Mediterranean. With what regret must we record the fact that none 
of this sacred literature of Carthage has been preserved ! 

The arrangement of the material selected from the mass of written 
laws and inscribed on this tablet, was followed in all later tablets 
until the fall of Carthage. The arrangement of the early code is as 
follows : 


1st. The date when the laws were passed. 

2d. Provisions for the sacrifice of an ox, a young steer, sheep or 
goat, lamb or kid, or suckling deer. 

3d. Provision that the priest should take nothing at all from a person 
poor in flocks and herds (which can refer to the meal offer- 
ing only). 

4th. Provision for the part of the meal offering which is to go to the 
priests. 

5th. Provisions for the non-animal sacrifices. 

6th. Provisions for cases not included under any of the laws of the 
tablet. (If 167 can be filled out by identifying it with 169 in 
its general arrangement, there followed also a list of fines for 
priests and laymen who violated this law. See the translation 
of 169 at the end of this article.) 


It appears, then, that Carthaginian sacrifice at the period from 
which this inscription dates was in a stage corresponding to the codes 
of J and E. The whole offering and the common meal offering were 
the only ones known at that time. It must be mentioned again, 
however, that the Hebrews, even at this early stage, had advanced te 
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a different conception of the whole offering than that maintained by 
the Carthaginians. The victim was never burned at Carthage except 
at the great feast, and (owing to the uncertainty of the date of the 
inscription on the fall harvest already discussed) we cannot be sure 
that the whole offering was burned during this early period even at 
the feasts. 

The Marseilles Inscription presents a code which has developed 
many new ideas of sacrifice. Although it followed different lines of 
development, yet it shows great similarity to the code of P in the Old 
Testament. ‘This tablet is of the same physical structure and mate- 
rial as the Davis Inscription, but much larger. The original stone 
must have been 30 inches wide by 16 high. The arrangement for 
animal sacrifice is identical with the earlier arrangement. But a new 
kind of sacrifice had arisen in the period between the two codes. 
Not only do the whole and meal offerings appear, but another is 
added, called the 555 nSw. Attention has already been called to 
the fact that at Carthage great emphasis was laid upon the making 
and paying of vows. The verb O°W in its intensive form means 
to requite or pay. Now in the inscription from Citium (C/S 86, 
line 4 of B) a great mw) is ordered for the lord of days, the deity 
or genius of the month Fa‘alath, to whom this sacrifice is to be paid. 
The offering is then a pay offering, which at Carthage is to be explained 
as a vow offering, made in fulfilment of a vow, a prayer having been 
answered or an oracle fulfilled. In the Hebrew system the vow 
offering was a meal offering, in which the offerer shared; but at 
Carthage it becomes a whole offering made over entirely to the priests. 
This is to be explained by the increased emphasis laid by the Cartha- 
ginians on this part of their religion. The vow offering corresponds 
in importance to the sin offering of the Hebrews. 

Moreover the taxes are altered and greatly increased in favor of the 
priests. It is here stipulated that a considerable sum of money should 
be paid to the temple with each animal sacrifice, the tax decreasing 
with the size of the animal. The priests are also to receive a large 
portion of the flesh of oxen and calves offered as whole offerings. It 
is probable that the rest of the flesh of the whole offering was to be 
burned along with the sacred parts. I conjecture that the early code 
which does not take up this point about giving part of the flesh to the 
priests took it for granted that all of the flesh was to be eaten by 
them. This accounts for the absence of any tax with the offerings of 
oxen and larger animals in the early code. However, the idea soon 
grew up that in case of a whole offering at least part of the flesh should 
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be burned. The law therefore came into force that of an ox the 
priests should eat only 300 pounds and of a young bull only 150 
pounds. However, the tax paid in with each of these whole offerings 
in some way recompensed the priests for the loss of the burned 
portions. 

It is most probable that the flesh of all of the smaller animals, such 
as the sheep, deer, and goat, which were offered as whole offerings, 
was to be eaten entirely by the priests. But here the skin is in 
every case retained by the worshipper. Accordingly money fees are 
substituted for the skin. 

The regulations concerning the offering of fowls evidence the 
development of new ideas. Fowl could only be whole offerings in 
any case, as appeared from the study of the Davis Inscription. But 
in the later code they are used for three kinds of whole offerings, viz., 
the whole pay offering, the purification offering, and the oracle offer- 
ing. By whole pay offering I mean the 655 now or vow offering. 
The word translated here ‘ purification offering’ is ¥|XW which is the 
same root as Hebrew mW, Arabic wiles ‘to wash out.’ The regu- 
lation for the purification of the leper in Leviticus 14 is a parallel 
development. The oracle offering was apparently unknown among 
the Hebrews; its development at Carthage corresponds to the em- 
phasis there laid upon the vow. 

The inscription makes mention of classes of men who must offer 
sacrifice, enumerating natives, immigrants, and servants of the gods. 

The code follows a somewhat new arrangement of details. It 
places all the sacrifices except the minha together, before the regula- 
tion concerning the part of the meal offering which the priests should 
receive. This last regulation was superfluous in any case, for the 
subject is covered in this code by special laws with regard to each 
species of animal. This redundancy is a clear illustration of how 
slavishly the form of the older code was followed. The old code of 
the Davis Inscription had a special law regulating the portions of the 
meal offering which should go to the priests. This was necessary in 
that code, for nothing had been said about it under the head of the 
regulations for each kind of animal. But in the later code the priests’ 
portions of each was assigned to them under the several heads. How- 
ever, the early form of the code had a separate rule on this subject, 
and the religious conscience of the later age compelled it to follow 
the forms of the fathers. This curious repetition afforded me a clew 
for the arrangement of the Carthaginian inscriptions in some kind of 
historical sequence and for dating them with comparative certainty. 
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The provision for the poor in flocks and cattle is here made to 
follow the law of the minha, thus immediately preceding the regula- 
tions for fines. The law of the minha is thus separated from the 
non-animal sacrifices by the law of the priest’s portion and followed 
by the law for the poor. This brings out the fact that the minha 
differed from all other kinds of sacrifice, and did not include first 
fruits, baked foods, or oil, but only grain mixed with oil, milk, and 
similar offerings. 

A much mutilated inscription, 170, seems to have been still larger 
than 165. I have restored this inscription as far as possible from 
the knowledge we have of Carthaginian sacrifice. The original tablet 
inust have been 36 inches wide; it is too badly mutilated for its 
height to be computed. It adds the interesting information that the 
feet and shin-bones of the victims were too unclean to be put upon 
the altar. It also contains minute regulations concerning the dis- 
position of the portions of the meal offering. The meal offering is 
made prominent by being given the first place in the inscription. It 
was followed apparently by regulations making possible the redemp- 
tion of the whole offering by the payment of sums of money. If this 
interpretation of the inscription be correct, it shows an interesting 
contrast in the development of sacrifice among the Western Semites. 
The meal offering became less and less important among the Hebrews, 
and was thrust into the background by the growing importance of 
piacular sacrifice, z.e. the sin offering. At Carthage, however, the 
meal offering held its place and in later times increased in favor. 

A comparative study of Western Semitic sacrifice brings into clear 
light many facts in the history of religion. Compared with the other 
Semitic nations to whom they were most nearly related the Cartha- 
ginians exhibit a growing tendency to mysticism, vows, and oracular 
responses, which may have been caused by their contact with Greece 
and Rome. Most valuable also for the study of religion is their word 
for meal offering MDX (Ethiopic RWO to call together, to invoke or 
call upon), the meal for which the people are called together to sup- 
plicate the gods. This notion takes us back to the most primitive 
times when the meal with the gods was the only sacrifice. 

It is evident that both Carthaginians and Hebrews at an early time 
developed the whole offering from the meal offering. This is the 
only course of development which will explain the fact that the whole 
offering is really a form of meal offering at Carthage. It was a meal 
offering too sacred for the layman to eat of, but not too sacred for the 
priests. This explains also the early Hebrew term 655 which was 
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displaced by mip when the idea of the offering changed. The cus- 
tom of burning the whole offering seems to have been practised only 
at the feasts, and it is not improbable that the custom began thus 
among all Semitic peoples. The notion that it was a piacular sacri- 
fice atoning for the sins of the people at the national gatherings 
probably afforded the basis for the whole development of piacular 
sacrifice. We may call to mind the doctrine preached by the He- 
brew prophets, that the sin of the individual is the sin of the whole 
brotherhood. The sins of the people were removed by the great 
sacrifice at the national festival. The Carthaginians never reached 
the stage of offering sacrifice for individual sin. The emphasis on the 
individual and the consciousness of personal guilt are at variance with 
their conception of the social solidarity of the race. 

It also becomes clear by our study of terms how comparatively 
modern are the sacrificial terms of the Hebrews. The word MDX of 
the Punic language appears to express nearly the primitive notion 
of sacrifice. It goes back to the time when the presence of the deity 
was invoked at the festive board. No trace of this primitive notion 
remains in Hebrew, for the early term M31 merely describes the rite 
and the later term DOW is certainly a theological one, behind which it 
is impossible to discover the primitive conception. 

The historical consciousness of the Hebrews that their laws went 
back to a great lawgiver appears to find a parallel at Carthage. In 
the tablet which treats of the feast of the harvest this phrase occurs, 
“A branch of fair fruit consecrate thou, and... consecrate thou 
in the holy chamber.” Unfortunately, too little of this fragment 
remains for us to determine with certainty whether the Carthaginians 
acknowledged an early lawgiver like Moses or Lycurgus, but the 
lines quoted point in that direction. The fragments of Sanchonjathon 
mention an ancient Phoenician culture hero of letters. 

The development of an elaborate code from primitive codes which 
has long been recognized in the history of the Hebrews is thus seen 
to have its parallel in the history of Carthage. The Hebrews, on the 
one hand, starting with the idea of religious communion in sacrifice, 
develop their system along the line of purification from sin and the 
maintenance of purity both in the individual and the community. 
The Carthaginians, starting with the same idea, seem to attach more 
weight to the promotion of material welfare, by cultivating the favor 
of the gods with vows and offerings. 
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NOTES. 
I. 


CIS No. 166. — (The lines are numbered from the remnants of each column.) 


The first letter that can be made out in the right column is 5% which is cer- 
tainly the end of the word 5°93, ‘grain mixed with oil.’ Line 3: mp, Ar. See 


roast, Syriac 1Zen holocaust, Eth. W9q@@ be ripe, therefure v9} ripe fruit, 
the notion coming from heat which ripens grain; accordingly mmc = for a 
(whole) burnt offering. 

The regulations of the fuurth day we observe occupy six lines. Counting six 
lines frum line 1 in the first column, it appears that the next or seventh line did 
not extend to the left of the column. It is therefore certain that this line began 
with "WOW 2B. wird day. Apparently, then, line 1 of the fragment is the first 
line of the regulations tur the first day, although this is of course uncertain, since 
the. regulations for the second day may have been longer than those for the 
fourth. If the space occupied by the provisions for the third day was about the 
same as that for the fourth day, this section beginning with the seventh line must 
have concluded the first column and been continued on the second for three or 
four lines. According to this estimate the third column, which is entirely gone, 
must have contained the last one or two lines at the end of the fifth day, and all 
the regulations of the sixth and seventh days. 

Column II. Line 3. > at the end of the line must be for JP, which with 
nn stands for Heb. non small round cakes, used in the meal offerings (Lev. 72). 

Line 4. 3° at the end is probably from 29 . mix, Heb. FZ3% (Lev. 7'), 


a kind of unleavened bread; cf. Ar. IS, and Bs, a small cake made of 
dates and kneaded with butter. 

Line 6. 5 from 33, identical with bist) handful. 

Line 8. MW passive participle of MW; cf. Num. 28°34, D at the end to be 
filled out WWD zen. 


i TRANSLATION. 


Upon the second day, 
ete AR cra . grain mixed wilh oil, 
o 0 2 « first fruits, 
( A nd: ye ‘shall take én) he goat for a burnt offering upon 
(the altar, and shalltake . . . . . .) which is beautiful and it 
(And the priest shall put on) fixe linen and be robed in ?, 
(and shall put with the burnt offering) grain mixed with oil and first fruits. 
Upon the third day, 


ve RAs ® agi SR vd 
. sig 
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I 

? é (oa of the third day). 

a. Upon ny fourth day, 

5. A branch of fair fruit consecrate thou(and ... . )» 

c. consecrate thou in the holy chamber, and small bread tend orn mixed with 

oil shalt thou put with them there). 

ad. Holy things shail be this bread and these mixed cakes (in the holy place. . .). 

¢. Anda fair white fig shalt thou care to take (for this sacrifice in the holy place), 

jf: and small white incense grain seven handsfud (thou shalt put with these). 

Upon the fifth day, 

To the fixed regulations for the holy chamber, honey ten (pounds thou shalt 
add). 

andof .. . . twohundredpoundsand . ......+.4.5 

andof ... . five poundsand . . . . « « «© «© we ww 5 


=o 


Sy 


The second column is broken off here. 


II. 
CIS No. 167.— [Davis INSCRIPTION. ] 


2. (Concerning an ox, whether whole offering or common meal offering, there 
shall be) the skin to the priests and the rejected parts to the sacrificer (the - 
shin-bones and the feet). 


The word MSN is probably to be connected with the root "5M to separate, 
clean away, therefore ‘the parts cleaned away,’ removed from the sacred parts 
destined for the altar; the word is then explained in the inscription by O98 
and aadw. 


7. Concerning the domestic or wild fowl, it is not stated whether it is whole or 
meal offering; but whole offering is doubtless understood, in view of the 
Hebrew practice and of the regulations of the Marseilles Inscription on 
that point, which last requires that fowl should be a whole pay offering, an 
oracle offering, or a purification offering. 


III. 
CIS No. 169. 


Inscription broken from the top as far down as the regulation for the poor, of 
which but one line is preserved. This is line 6 of 167, to which 169 is similar 
in size and arrangement. Two reasons may be given for identifying this fragment 
with the earlier forms of the codes. The language concerning fines at the end of 
the fragment differs from that of the Marseilles Inscription on that point. In 
the late code the law of the poor does not occur until after the laws pertaining 
to sacrifice proper, and just before the restrictions and fines. In this fragment of 
169, however, a space for about five lines is left vacant between the regulations 
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for the poor and the law concerning exceptions. This agrees with the arrange- 
ment of the early code, not with that of the later. 


a- 6 on 167. (Concerning the sacrifice which any one'siafl make) who is poor in 
frocks (not shall the priest have aay of it). 

6- 7 on 167. (Concerning domestic or wild fowf, two silver Zer with each.) 

c- 80n 167. (Concerning every meal offering which shall be brought before the 
gods, there shall be to the priests short ribs and shoulders.) 

d- 9 on 167. (Concerning alk holy first fruits and sacrifice of baked food and 
sacrifices of oil . . . . .) 

e-10 on 167. (Concerning grain mixed with oil and concerning milk and con- 
cerning sacrifices of any oblation and concerning . . .) 

frit on 167. (Every tax which is not put down in this tablet shall be given 
according) 

g-t2 on 167. (to the writings of) the men who were over the taxes (in the time 
OR ee vars a? 

h-13, on 167. (Whatever priest shall take contrary to this law shall pay a fine of) 
ten shekels and give also . . 

g-14 on 167. (There shall be a fineof . . . pens a half a every man who 

! (withholds the tax laid down in this tablet). 

#-15 on 167. (This was inscribed in the time of . . . .) son of Baal-Ames 
son of Jathon (Baal the judge andof . .. . .) 

GAC OW IGP Ei i Be a ee ie Ta Gi eye el ela ate 


IV. 
CIS No. 165.— [MARSEILLES INSCRIPTION. ] 


3. Concerning an ox, whether a whole offering or common meal offering or whole 
pay offering, to the priests ten shekels of silver with each animal, and in case 
of a whole offering there shall be to them in addition to this tax, flesh of the 
(weight of three hundred pounds), 

4. and in case of a common meal offering the short ribs and shoulders, but the skin 
and shin-bones and feet and the rest of the flesh to the offerer. 


70? 


In the division of the animal the short ribs P73), Ar. sys go to the pm 


instead of the breast “1; also both shoulders, roy literally limbs, Ar. dees, 
that is the P' from the shoulder to the knee. The words denoting the parts of 
the flesh which go to the offerer present difficulties. Both Nos. 167 and 165 
assign the O25W, the DSYB, and the TXWM “INK to the offerer. The last 
phrase must mean the rest of the flesh. But why distinguish these parts from 
‘the rest of the flesh’? No. 170 says of nsw and DSDB that they are not to 
go to the altar, nor to the priesis; evidently they were parts of the animal which 
were sacrificially unclean. According to Hebrew ritual the S°0"5 shin-bones 
had to be washed before being put on the altar (Lev. 19 Ex. 29!”). The root 
55v means to join, the noun would therefore mean the part which joins, ze. the 
part reaching from the knee to the foot. 


5. Concerning a calf whose horns have come out, which has not yet come under 
the yoke . . « « ete. 


wate Sn 
ee 


SiN ci 


beeline Masi tte ET EE RENE, ETA IIOES EA TS 





Calas MO se 


* _ cn im 
ap ah pa Ae aA i Haag ale 
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The common translation “A calf whose horns have not yet come out, which 
is uncastrated” is impossible, for the animal must yield a 150 weight of flesh. 
The text is ROBINS TOMAS OD IP wx Saws. OD seems to be for 9. The 
letters N@MIONS are probably an error for 8O~S 5X3. In the Hebrew ritual the 
ox and calf are generally put under one head of "25, cattle. A distinction was 
made at Carthage because the offering was not all burned, but a certain weight 
(according to the kind of sacrifice) went to the priests. 

The text of the inscription was apparently carelessly copied; “53 in line 12 is 
certainly a copy from “2% above it in line 11. adn 9p is repeated in line 14. 


V. 


CIS No. 170, — [FRAGMENT OF THE Top OF A LARGE INSCRIPTION OF THE 
LaTE PERIOD.] 


The first line, engraved in much larger letters than the body of the inscription, 
indicates that the date and names of the shophets must have been contained 
entirely in that line. ‘lhe width of the inscription may be obtained therefore by 
adding the short second line of the Marseilles Inscription to the first line uf that 
inscription; this would make the first line of 170 about 36 inches long. It is 
evident then that much has been broken from both the right and left sides, 
From the fragment of line 2 it is evident that the line contained a provision for 
the common meal offering. It is impossible that before "NW, the first word of 
the fragment in that line, provisions for the whole offering could have been 
crowded into the line along with considerable part of the law for the meal offer- 
ing. The most probable conjecture is therefore that line 2 has to do only with 
the law of the meal offering of an ox. Inasmuch as the remnant of line 3 
deals also with the meal offering it is most probable that this line dealt with the 
meal offering of a young steer. OX at the ends of lines 2 and 3 appears to 
begin new regulations, giving option as to who should receive portions for the 
offerer. Perhaps conflicting claims arose when the offerer was unable to consume 
his share, and the law gave permission to the relatives to partake. ‘The space for 
the sum of money which the priest is to receive, in line 4, is so large that the 
sum probably constituted the redemption for the whole offering of an ox. The 
regulations in this inscription are expanded from the earlier legislation and much 
of this is new. The MDS is put first, and not thrown into the background, as 
in the Hebrew legislation. The text uf 170 may be restored as follows: 


qovdns snp mnxwan (op wx ovxn ke wx Mnxgen mys pamdys m3) 1 
Se cee. a hale Oe ogg ] Tors) pee js mopoess js 
osbyxm a[xon cure ov noswm msp) 2... a3 jasd yo" ring Abus] 2 
se ec be se se ee RD Pe ae Se we epee 
nape: oso axon sins po noxn moxpr 2... §e> pasd po: Says] 3 
aie 6 ee ae te ER oe Se: ae 
Swe et A RIS eae ee alg 
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IN ppeamtes waeisiast 


1. (Temple of Baal-Efammon, the index of taxes which the men over the) éaxes 
instituted in the time of our lords Baal-Shilek son of Bod-Melkarth son of 


4 

Shophet and Eshmun (-Hilles son of . . . sonof . . . and their u 
associates). By 

2. (Concerning an ox, a common meal offering, to the priest silver . . . and a 
the short ribs and shoulders, but the rest of the) flesh and shin-bones and - 

feet which must not go to the altar either to (the offerer or his relatives i 

<i be eee ee . at 

3. (Concerning a calf, to the priest silver . . . . . and the short ribs and | 
shoulders, but the rest of the flesh and the shin-bones and) feet which must ‘ 

not go upon the altar either to (the offerer or to his relatives . . . ). i 

4. (Concerning an ox whole or pay offering, if the offerer desires to volun it f 
let him pay) 40 the priest silver . . . . . . . In line 3 it seems a 
that the word MD", or some other word, has been omitted, for the line is oe 
shorter than the second line. a 

He 

* @ 

ze 

i 
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Notes on Amos. 


BY THE REV. J. A. MONTGOMERY. 


P. E. DIVINITY SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I. 


1, “3: occurring also in 2 Ki. 3‘ of Mesha. The current 
interpretation of the word explains it from the Arabic nakad, which 
is defined by Freytag (Zex. s.v.) as “a deformed and short-legged 
race of sheep which abounds in the Arabian province of Bahrein, . . . 
whose wool is considered to be the very finest.” In support of this 
view may be adduced the Lexicons of Gesenius, Siegfried-Stade, 
Brown-Driver-Briggs, and the Commentaries of Driver, Nowack (on 
7), Kittel on Kings, and G. A. Smith, Zzelve Prophets, i. 76, note. 
The word is also made out by some scholars at the end of line 30 
of the Mesha-stele ; here Neubauer (2P. New Ser., ii.) would read 
our word “shepherd,” but Smend-Socin (Juschrift d. K. M.) and 
Lidzbarski (ordsem. Epigraphik, 326) would understand it as 
meaning “sheep,” equivalent of the Arabic zakad. 

But the Arabic parallel is provincial, and it seems a far cry to 
use such a special term for the general designation of shepherd 
as applied to Amos or Mesha. Should not the word, therefore, 
be explained as the equivalent of the Assyrian ndékidu, shepherd ? 
This suggestion has already been made by Fried. Delitzsch in his 
Prolegomena eines neuen Heb.-Aram. Worterbuch sum AT, p. 47. 
Néldeke in his review of this work in ZDMG vol. xl. so cate- 
gorically rejected this etymology in favor of the Arabic origin 
(p. 723) that Delitzsch’s view seems to have passed into obscurity ; 
it is not mentioned in Brown-Driver-Briggs. But I submit that 
the Assyrian etymology is the preferable one, as furnishing a more 
comprehensive idea. 

I venture to present a further suggestion. May there not be a 
radical relation between the Assyrian ndékidu and the Hebrew ‘33, 
prince ? 
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II. 


7°. “a, in SPS" BY" %3. The most common interpretation 
of “3 is to consider it “an appositive to the subject Jacob” 
(Nowack, ad /oc.), that is, to render it literally with Driver (ad Jvc.) 
“as whe shall Jacob stand?” But such Hebrew must be as bad 
as such English! The Gr. reading Bp" gives good sense, but as 
Nowack points out, does not suit the following clause. Accordingly 
Oort (“De Profet Amos,” 7%.7i¢. xiv.), followed by Wellhausen 
(Die kleinen Propheten), has suggested that O° “So stands- for 
DYP* M3, which was then written BY" “S, and that %S was then 
erroneously pointed ‘3. 

Such an emendation is to be preferred, but for the fact that a 
similar construction occurs in Ru. 3%, where Naomi addresses Ruth 
upon her return from Boaz with the words F& %S. Again we are 
told that this means “als wer d. h. in welcher Lage bist du, wie 
steht es mit dir?” (Nowack, ad Joc.). The rendering is as poor 
as in the first text. 

Now the passage in Rutk vouches for the form “3 in Amos. 
Thus the two instances give “3 used in a question and with 
evidently neuter meaning. The thought is somewhat as follows: 
“How can Jacob stand?” “ How art thou [here] ?” It seems 
necessary, therefore, to consider this “3 as distinct from the per- 
sonal 3. Either it may be taken as a parallel, perhaps colloquial, 
form of 3, which is improbable (the two forms are kept distinct 
so far as our evidence goes) ; or else it is an interrogative particle 
otherwise lost to us. Cf. the Talmudic "Ni (%3) = what, how. 


III. 


a onn. This is generally understood of Israel’s “ portion,” 
or Yahwe’s “portion,” é#.@ of land; compare Mic. 2‘; also mpon 
in Jer. 12". However, a glance at the commentaries shows the 
trouble this simple word affords. In opposition to SYN, “Great 
Ocean,” we should expect a word like P"N1, or 55n, which latter 
Krenkel has sugzested (ZW7h. ix. 271). 

Certainly Zehom is a strong expression, and its counterpart ought 
to denote the earth as distinguished from the primeval flood. May 
we not understand the word in the sense of Arabic ha/ak, create ? 
The suggestion is given additional weight by the appearance of 
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oon in this sense in the Hebrew Ben Sirach: 31”, where it is 
parallel to N53; and 31”, where it. is parallel to “WX in verse”. 
The presence of this meaning for pon has given rise to an extensive 
debate as to its implication for the age of the newly found Hebrew 
text. Such scholars as Noldeke, however, hold that this root 
meaning is native to the Hebrew (ZATW 1900, p. 1). The 
presence of the root in Amos helps us trace back its history to 
an early stage in Hebrew literature, and must have weight in 
estimating the Hebrew text of Ben Sirach. F 

In the passage in Amos, then, Sonn (howsoever vocalized) _ 
would be the Creation, the Kosmos, as separated out of the primeval 
waters ; while the latter, the great Zehom, was conceived as existing 
from eternity. I would therefore translate: “And (the fire) ate 
up the great Deep and then began to eat up the Created World.” 
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TWENTY-THIRD YEAR—190:—PART II, 





Notes on Jewish Amulets. 
HANS H. SPOER, PH.D. 


HE fear of the unknown as well as of the known has always 
disturbed the peace of the human mind. Whether it was the 
danger from an evilly inclined invisible power, such as ghosts, ginns, 
fairies, or sprites, the malice or envy of one’s fellow-men, or maladies 
of various kinds, or the bite of snakes or scorpions, the effort was 
made to counteract, or, if possible, to get ahead of, a supposed spell 
or injury by another and stronger. Amulets’ served accordingly as 
prophylactics against known and unknown danger. 

They were known to the ancient Hebrews, and were called by 
them WM, Isa. 3”. They were used, among other purposes, to 
charm serpents, Jer. 8”. It seems from Isa. 3° Eccl. 10" that there 
was a regular profession of enchanters in Judah. 

The Talmud calls the amulet 5%), a word which comes from 
Di, 40 bind, and points to the manner in which it was carried, but 
not to its contents. This fact, in connection with Isa. 3”, seems to 
throw some light upon several OT. passages. According to Gen. 35% 
the women of Jacob’s household handed to him, upon the command 
of Yahweh, "237 “ONAN, Gen. 35°, among which were also ear- 
rings, 35’. As these ear-rings cannot very well have been represen- 
tations of a deity, the presumption is that they were charms or 
amulets. This again is borne out by the reference in Jud. 8%. 
Here Gideon requests the Israelites to bring the ear-rings so that he 
might make an ephod out of them. The ear-rings are mentioned 
together with the crescents and chains, v.%, which were around the 
necks of the camels; both are unquestionably charms ; no valuable 
horse or camel is to-day in the Orient without a chain, generally 
of blue beads, from which a crescent is often suspended, around its 
neck. Gideon united the smaller charms or amulets of the indi- 


1The word “amulet” was first used by Pliny, W/. xxix. 4, 19, etc. The ety- 
mology of the word is uncertain and has probably nothing to do with the Arabic 
hdmatlet. 
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viduals to make a large one, an ephod, which should serve for the 
entire people to protect it against every kind of calamity and evil. 

Amulets were, and are still, worn openly or concealed. A classic 
illustration is found in 2 Macc. 12”: “But they found, under 
the coats of those that had been slain, things consecrated to the 
idols of the Jamnites.” The amulets were ordinarily worn attached 
to the arm, as is attested by two passages in the Talmud ; in Sanh. 
22a, 15, it is said that the king shall carry the Torah on his arm as 
an amulet, and also Jer. Sadd. 16 4, where it is stated that God hangs 
the storm-wind on his arm like an amulet. 

The reason for keeping out of sight the {zme is to be sought in the 
belief that just because it was not seen and therefore its existence not 
suspected, it was a stronger protection for the bearer; thus a father 
gives an amulet hidden in a cane to his son, a kind of a hidden 
weapon to protect him against the evil eye.’ 

Amulets were especially in vogue in the Talmudic times, and it is 
not surprising that, as in certain branches of the Christian church, 
amulets were valued according to the reputed cure which they had 
brought about, or the protection which they had offered to their 
bearer. 

Thus the distinction was made between amulets which had cured 
once, twice, or three times; or three different persons once, or one 
person three times.* We hear therefore of proven and non-proven 
amulets, 7.¢. amulets which have or have not cured and protected 
their bearers.* 

The Talmud takes a firm stand against sorcery, in which we must 
include amulets, 7.¢. amulets which are not of the right kind,* such as 
the men wore who had been slain in the battle against Gorgias. 
Nevertheless one of the greatest Palestinian Amoraim, Jochanan, de- 
clared that a knowledge of sorcery® was one of the indispensable 
qualifications of a member of the Sanhedrim. 

Sorcery was largely employed in cases of sickness, and here the 
Talmud makes the concession that whatever serves for healing was 
not forbidden, though it might be superstitious,’ a principle faith- 
fully carried out, even to this day, by the country population of all 
civilized lands. The Jewish scholars did not make a concession to a 
lower form of religion by permitting sorcery to be employed in case 
of disease, but simply shared the views of the age as to the character 

2 Leviticus rabba, c. 25; Blau, Alijitd. Zauberwesen, p. 91. 
3 Cf. Blau, of. cit, p. 92 for Talmudic references. * Cf. Sota, ix; 13. 
5 Cf. below. 6 Cf. Blau, of. cit. p. 20. 7 Sabb. 67a; Chullin, 77 6. 
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of the maladies. The patient was regarded as being under a spell, 
possessed of an evil spirit, a belief with which we meet frequently in the 
Gospels, cf. Mt. 1277* = Lk. 11% Mk. 5! = Mt. 8%" Luke 8%, 
and as one spell could be overcome only by another sorcery was em- 
ployed. This consisted often only in amulets or a spoken word, a 
command to the spirit to leave the afflicted. The shema*‘ served as 
such, but especially the divine name, as among Christians the name 
of Jesus. The words of Lev. 13° were used against the spirit of 
leprosy. This usage of the divine name is doubtless based upon 
Ex. 15%, IRB" NWT IN "3 for Lam Yahweh thy healer. 

The divine name, in its manifold forms and attributes, was naturally 
the most powerful charm, and to make an exorcism or talisman effec- 
tive must never be o.nitted ; as a matter of fact another name would 
make the charm powerless. That this is so is clearly intimated 
by the statement 2 Macc. 12”. Those talismans lacked the OW 
W's", and therefore those who carried them were not protected 
and were slain in battle. 

The many citations from the OT. which we find on the amulets 
are doubtless substitutions for old heathen incantations. In the kéme‘ 
given below we have a combined quotation from Dt. 28” and 10”, 
the entire Ps. 121, one from 1 S. 18", Ex. 15" Ps. 45° and Is. 49”. 

Besides the WE SW, which was indispensable, there are other 
characteristics of a good and effective hime’. These are: 

The Names of Angels. — On this kime we find the names: Ahabiel, 
Berachiel, Hanniel, Hesdiel, Tobiel, and Zedekiel. The angels are 
called upon because there are occasions and matters in which they 
may act without special permission from the Deity, and therefore can 
prevent evil which otherwise might befall the bearer of the amulet. 
According to this kime they helped Abraham, which deed in itself 
might have been reason enough to write their names on the kime’. 
But another instance makes these names powerful and that is the fact 
that they are compounded with the divine name, for with the trans- 
ference of the divine name to the angels it is believed that the power 
of the one owning the name is also transferred.® 

The Magical Triangle. — This was formed either by the vowels 
aéentovw or by the name My. The vowels or name were put 
together in such a way that by repeating them they formed a triangle 
of either 12, 42, or 72 letters.” However, on this kéme* the magical 


8 Cf. also Blau, p. 13659. © Cf. Pesikta, 108 b. 
10 On the interpretation of this, cf. Blau, of. cit. pp. 141-146. 
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triangle of letters has given place to a triangle of lines in which are 
written vs.>" of Ps. 45. 

The Permutation of Letters.— This practice is evidently founded 
in the belief that the permutation makes the charm more effective. 
On this kime‘, we have the letters of the word nox permuted in the 
forms : omy, xn, Sxn, and mx, written along the two long sides 
of the triangle. At times even entire scripture verses were written 
backward." The word M¥ is the keynote of the quotation Ps. 455% 
and expresses, at the same time, that which is desired for the bearer 
of this k¢me‘, viz. that he may be prosperous. 

The name of the person in whose favor the kime’ has been written. 

The Name of his Mother.—'Yhe father’s name is never mentioned. 
We have here doubtless, as in the prayers addressed to the Jewish 
saints, a remnant of the ancient matriarchate which is still lingering in 
certain customs of to-day.” 

The demon, or what is equivalent to it, the disease (cf. the NT. 
passages), Or, as in this kvme‘, a request for general protection and 
prosperity. 

The often unintelligible abbreviations are another feature which all 
Jewish written amulets have in common. 

There may be minor variations, but a complete, written D'S) will 
not lack any of the points mentioned. 


Description of the Kime. 


This ime, of which a photograph is presented herewith, is upon 
parchment and written in Rashi. The names of the angels and the 
OT. citations are in square characters. Its size is 23" x 19". The 
beginning of the first line is illegible. Upon the usual exaltation 
follow the names of the angels, by reason of which the bearer of the 
ktme' shall have success and obtain grace and favor in the eyes of all 
those who see him. Out of the first letters of the quotation 1 S. 18%, 
which is introduced by SWSW as it is written, a namé has been 
made which has mystical significance, and by virtue of this “ great 
and holy name” the man mentioned on this kéme‘ shall prosper. 
Upon this follows in a square 2” x 74", which is divided into 42 
squares, 13 in a row, a quotation from Ex. 15", one letter to a square. 
These 42 squares with the triangle which is formed upon one of the 


Cf. Blau, of. cét. pp. 85, 117, 148 sg. 
12 Cf. the writer’s article: “ Dolmens, etc.” 
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narrow sides cf the large square are most probably a variant of the 
magical triangle and of the name of 42 letters. 

The kime' closes witi: the quotation Isa. 49” and the words “ to the 
bearer of this kzme‘.” 
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18 The reading in the brackets is added by me. ™ Rabbinical for mbox. 
18 The word is not clear on the MS. It may be T5RY. 
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TRANSLATION. - 

su 

. my help is from Yahweh who made the or 

ben = ¥ heavens and the earth. May Yahweh not let thy of 

i foot slip, may thy keeper not sleep,'® O child burn he 
of Leah,!?_ I pray thee, O Yahweh, God of Israel, 

who dwellest above the cherubim, show grace and ri 

compassion and pity and mercy to thy servant who al 

wears this amulet, Zacharyah, the child born of el 

pert Leah. And cause him to prosper in all his works, s¢ 
oe and whithersoever he turns may he act wisely and 

a prosper and find grace and favor in the eyes of T 

fea all who see him by reason of these, the holy, pure, k 

eS noble, terrible, mighty, and powerful names,!8 s] 


And they are these: 

Ahabiel, Berachiel, Hanniel, Hesdiel, Tobiel, 
Zedekiel. 

Ye holy angels, as ye have blessed and given 
success to Abraham our father so bless and give 
success to the bearer of this amulet, Zacharyah, , 
the child born of Leah, in all his ways; thus shall s 
be the good will, lasting, ever and ever. t 

[Here follows Ps. 121.] t 

To the success and ease of him who is bearing ] 
this amulet, Zephanyah, the son of Beruryah, in 


the eyes of all who see him and in all his works : 
a and his paths, as it is written: 19 “And David 
3 was prosperous in all his ways, for Yahweh was 

hes with him.” | 


pYBIST! to him who is wearing this amulet. 
By virtue of this the great and holy name, Zecha- 
ryah, the son of Leah, shall prosper in all his 
works; thus shall be the good will. 





Who is like thee among the gods, O Yahweh? 
Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
Fearful in praises, doing wonder? 29 





And shall be the good will before thee, Yah- 
| _weh, my god and the god of my fathers. This is 
| the name, the wonderful, the holy and the pure, 

| the mighty and the terrible, the one mentioned 
“soa above which thou shalt cause to prosper thy ser- 
vant, who is wearing this amulet, Zacharyah, the 


16 Ps, 1212-3, 

17 This rendering was suggested to me by Professor H. G. Mitchell, to whom I 
am also indebted for several other suggestions in connection with the translation. 

18 Dt. 28% and 1o!”, 1991S. 1814, 20 Ex. 151, 
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son of Leah, in ali his works and in all whereto he turns his face may he be 
successful, And may he prosper as thou didst cause David the king to prosper 
on whom be peace; thus shall be the good will. Blessed be thou Yahweh, hearer 
of prayer; thus shall be the good will for ever and ever and ever, to thee do we 
hope, O Yahweh. 

“And in thy majesty ride on prosperously, because of truth and meekness and 
righteousness. And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. ‘Thine 
arrows are sharp; the peoples fall under thee; they are in the heart of the king’s 
enemies. ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre of equity is the 
sceptre of thy kingdom” (R.V.).21 For the wearer of this amulet. 

“ And kings shall be thy nursing fathers and their queens thy nursing mothers. 
They shall bow down to thee with their faces toward the earth. And thou shalt 
know that I am Yahweh Zebaoth; those who wait for him shall not come to 
shame.” 22 For the wearer of this amulet. 


A Modern Metal Amulet. 


Metal, especially iron, plays an important part in Jewish sorcery, 
and therefore talismans are often made of this material. It is con- 
sidered necessary that such a charm be entirely of metal, as otherwise 
the magical power is lost. ‘Thus the knife with which incisions in the 
tree are made for magical purposes must be entirely of iron, even the 
handle being made of no other material. A metal cup is especially 
valuable for protection to drink from at night, as it is very dangerous 
to drink water out of rivers, brooks, or pools at that time on account 
of the demons, against whom the metal of the cup is a strong charm. 
This inherent quality made such a talisman especially valuable. 

The little talisman in my possession is a product of a Sephardi, 
i.e. a Spanish Jew. The Sephardim are more fond of amulets and 
given to superstitions than the ASkenazian Jews. The amulet is 
against the evil eye. 

The evil eye is not unknown to ancient Jewish life. The passage 
Is, 3° OD MMPV'S wanton eyes (R.V.) refers rather to eyes which 
may bring about evil. This interpretation seems to be borne out by 
the fact that in this chapter we have several references to charmers or 
sorcerers, cf. v.2.. The reference in v.”, women rule over them, must 
also be interpreted in this light, viz. that the people were so com- 
pletely given to the practice of sorcery that they literally became sub- 
ject to its practitioners, who were mostly women, as no women ever 
ruled over Israel. For the earliest times we have this illustrated 
by the woman at En-dor, 1 S. 28, and for Talmudic times by the 
frequent references to women sorcerers. ‘Thus we read: “when she 


21 Ps, 45°7, 22 Ts, 49%, 23 Compare, however, Athaliah. 
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(viz. the daughter) becomes old she will perhaps practise sorceries ; ” 
or the still more sweeping condemnation: “ the most pious of women 
is a sorceress.”* This refers, according to a Jewish scholar,” not to 
the Christian or heathen women of the second century, but only to 
the Jewish women. 

A full description of the evil eye we find in Jes. Sir. xiv. 8-10. 


The envious man hath a wicked eye, he turneth away his face, and 
despiseth men. 

A covetous man’s eye is not satisfied with his portion, and the 
iniquity of the wicked drieth up his soul. 

A wicked eye is envious [even] at the bread, and he is a niggard 
at his table. 


We may perhaps see a reference to the evil eye also in Ps. 35”. 
It is also referred to in the NT. é6@0aAyds rovyz.ds Mk. 7”. It was 
at all times considered a factor with which one had to reckon 
seriously. 

To the bane of the evil eye were exposed especially men and beasts 
who were distinguished before others by their beauty and excellency, 
and therefore the people are counselled in Baba Bathra, 1, 18a, to 
guard themselves against it. However, the tribe of Joseph was im- 
mune from it,” so that a man belonging to it could provoke it with 
impunity. This belief in the immunity is doubtless due to a cabalistic 
interpretation of Gen. 49” by a play upon the word }*D, which, as a 
matter of fact, appears on this amulet in this sense. pony is 
rendered sprout over the eye, taking "5D as Imp. of mdy. 

In the centre of the obverse of this talisman, which is round, 
having a diameter of one inch, is a large * about half of the size of 
the amulet. This 7 stands for the sem hammeforas MT an in- 
vincible charm. In the middle of the M are two hands raised as in 
blessing. This is doubtless a symbolical representation of Num. 6**, 
the priestly blessing, which was considered as protecting Israel against 
the evil eye. That this is the meaning of these two symbols is at- 
tested by the words which stand to the right and left of ™, which are: 
‘JI"13" and [J]VIw", the pronominal suffix J was omitted in the 
case of the second word because of lack of space. These two words 
with the 1 divide the amulet into halves. Along the edge of the 
upper half-circle are the words: ‘9 9 FMB JS FST MB j3 


% Sanh, 100 6. 21; cf. also 67 4. 28 Blau, of. cit. p. 24. 
% Soferim, 15, 10. 27 Berachoth, 20a (= B. Mezia, 84a). 
28 For the Talmudic discussions on this point, cf. Blau, of. cit. p. 155, note I. 
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hemes) =]= 4 fruitful bough is Joseph, a fruitful bough by a foun- 
tain. The last two words, as we have seen, have given rise to the 
belief that the tribe of Joseph was immune from the evil eye. It 
may have been that by writing this verse on the talisman, the 
special virtue of which the descendants of Joseph boasted was thus 
transferred to the bearer, whoever he might be. 

The lower half-circle is inscribed with the following letters: to the 
left '3 "5" and to the right ‘9 'X 'N What this legend is I 
cannot make out, nor could several Sephardim Jews and rabbis to 
whom it has been submitted. 

Under the #7 we have in large characters nbwrs? and below that 
3/3 ‘pay (= WS AAS AIS WPA VS] = the holy city 
shall be built quickly in our days. 

The reverse has, in the middle, the Tomb of Rachel with the legend 
underneath SAS “ap. The idea is that the saint will intercede in 
behalf of the person, a conception repudiated by the Jewish rabbis.” 
The legend on this side is: TT T3559 PAs TT] = RRA 
Sb nome Soy san poo mn ton cewne pumas) mx 
foes) sins =] vide [S49 v=] = And shall be before thee 
the will of Yahweh our God and of our fathers ; that thou mayest 
protect this child from the evil eye and from every disease and every 
evil accident from now to eternity™ 


JERUSALEM, April, 1904. 


29 The tomb is still visited by crowds of Jews, Moslems, and Christians, for 
other purposes as well as the one mentioned above. For instance, woollen 
threads brought into contact with the tomb obtain a special healing quality. 

8 I acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. L. Griinhut and M. Ben Jehuda of 
Jerusalem, from whom I have received much information about Jewish folk-lore, 
such as is presented above. 
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ESUS talked to the men of his generation with such power that 
J they expressly described him as speaking with authority. His 
vernacular was Aramaic, and he reduced nothing to writing. But 
despite the loss of power through reporting, translating, and trans- 
mitting, the vital force of his sayings is still strongly evident to any 
reader. 

The subjective source of this power lay in his consciousness that 
he was the unique Son of God, that he realized in himself the true 
messianic ideal, and that he therefore had the right to give absolute 
emphasis to his religious statements and to his ethical demands. 
This feeling is evidenced by his changing the prophetic third person 
to the first, and by his unhesitating revision of the sacred scriptures 
of his nation. 
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If we turn to his life and words themselves, we find elements of 
power in the spotless consistency of his life with his teaching, in his 
closeness to nature and to human nature, in his comprehensiveness, 
and in his profound centralization of all religious truth in the soul. 
His miracles, moreover, emphasized his claims. 

It is not, however, from the view point of Jesus’ consciousness, or 
from that of a philosophical analysis of his teaching, that this paper 
studies the force of his sayings. Its investigation is rhetorical rather. 
Its inquiry nearly amounts to asking: What elements of power would 
be discoverable in these sayings if they were now brought to light for 
the first time as an anonymous Palestinian product of the third 
decade of the first century ? In other words: Given the mental 
quality, the mental resources, and the mental attitude of Jesus’ 
hearers, and given also his own total historic equipment, what ele- 
ments of special power of expression can we discover in his words? 

I omit the gospel of John from the material for study. For the 
present paper is specially concerned with form and expression, while 
the fourth gospel betrays so many signs of editorial finish and homi- 
letical purpose in its reworking of the utterances of Jesus that, for 
the special object of this paper, it removes us too far from his 
original and native forms of speech. 

There is a further limitation in the field of the present investigation. 
Within the Synoptics themselves we study not all the sayings of Jesus, 
but only his comparisons. This limitation is made partly because 
the comparisons alone require a much greater amount of study than 
this paper can give, and partly because they seem to the writer to be 
one of the most trustworthy portions of the synoptic record. Run- 
ning narrative easily suffers interpolations. Connected, unfigurative 
teaching may be reduced or amplified to a considerable degree 
without detection; so may fanciful compound metaphors and long 
and loosely articulated allegories. But the brief, sharp strokes of 
Jesus’ comparisons are for the most part so clean cut and so powerful 
that alterations would seldom be made. Those actually made are, 
for the most part, rather easy to detect, especially in view of our 
ability to compare each Synoptic with the others. This textual claim 
is here made without proof simply to explain the field of the present 
study. Inductive evidence will, it is hoped, accumulate as we pro- 
ceed and make increasingly evident the vivid and forceful quality 
which only a mind of similar power could alter in any radical 
way. 


1Cf. G. D. Boardman, Sermons on the Mountain Instruction, pp. 21-28. 
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It would appear easy at first sight to enumerate Jesus’ comparisons 
as given in the Synoptics. Metaphors, similes, and allegories or 
parables would seem to include them all. But we have no sooner 
made such a list than we are compelled to subject it to extensive 
revision. The history of language shows that the basis of almost 
any expression in any tongue is a figure or image. Yet most images 
have been so long employed to stand for certain ideas or conceptions 
that they have ceased to be recognized as images and have become 
verbal symbols without much, if any, pictorial quality. The minds 
of different readers, moreover, have a differing sense of perception 
for the pictorial in words. Students of words and etymology are 
often unable to read a simple sentence without seeing an image in 
every word. Others see only those images which are sharply out- 
lined and to which attention is definitely called. Probably no two 
persons would make the same list of metaphors from any extended 
section of scripture. 


I. CrrraIn SEEMING METAPHORS WHICH ARE NOT REALLY SUCH. 


I have aimed to make the list of Jesus’ metaphors in the Synoptics 
fairly exhaustive, but only in the general sense of including every- 
thing in which there seems to be in the mind of Jesus a conscious 
mental image or comparison. I have not included words in which 
etymological study reveals vivid pictures provided it has seemed 
clear that the outlines of the image had lost their sharpness for 
Jesus, so that the expression had become @ mere intellectual token 
of exchange like the coin which we pass for so much money without 
thinking of the image or superscription it bears. 

1. To this class belongs yevowvrat Osvdrov (Lk. 9”; cf. Mt. 16% 
Mk. g! 1 Pet. 2° Heb. 2° 6*°).? Here to taste seems to mean to 
experience, rather than to test the quality of a thing as in our 
English conception. yevoduevos in Mt. 27% has the latter sense. 
Jesus was trying or testing the quality of the stupefying drink. But 
in Heb. 2° and in the synoptic passages cited above the word seems 
to have lost metaphorical quality and to mean hardly more than 
undergo or experience. 


2It will be noted that the Synoptic references here and very generally 
throughout this article, begin with Luke. In no case, however, does this indi- 
cate an estimate of sources based upon study of the synoptic problem. It arises 
entirely from the fact that in investigating I began with the third gospel, because 
it contains more comparisons than the first or second. 
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2. SaxriAw Oeod (Lk. 11”). The Hebrews often used “ finger” 
where we say “hand.” The expression may possibly have had its 
origin in the conception that the tables of the law were written by 
the finger of God (Ex. 31 Deut. 9”; cf. Ps. 8%). But when Jesus 
says he casts out demons by the finger of God he probably means no 
more than power or agency. 

3. oxavdadtoO9 év éuoi (Lk. 7%). Cf. 7a oxdvdara (Lk. 17’). The 
image of a trap-stick or a trap-trigger seems not to be consciously 
present in these passages. The noun is a purely biblical word, 
occurring twenty-five times in the Greek O.T. and fifteen times, 
quotations included, in the N. T. (Thayer). That this was no longer 
a case of conscious metaphor in Jesus’ day seems to be indicated by 
such a phrase as wérpa oxavddAov in Rom. 9”. Paul’s fervid style 
sometimes mixed metaphors, but he would hardly speak of a stone as 
a trap-stick. 

4. Ta mpdBara ta dodwddra (Mt. 15%; cf. 10°). However picto- 
rial in religious art, this frequent O. T. expression had lost or almost 
lost metaphorical force in Jesus’ day, at least in cases where there 
are no details given. 

5. adierat ipiv 6 olkos ipav (Lk. 13°; cf. Mt. 23%). Here ‘house’ 
may be so familiar a designation of the people of God as to call up 
no image of an edifice in Jesus’ mind, the whole idea being simply, 
‘Israel is abandoned.’ This conclusion is favored by the omission 
in the best text of €onmos qualifying olkos. 

6. édipwOn (Mt. 22"). ‘To be muzzled’ is to the English mind 
a strong figure for speechlessness. But the word is so often used 
in the N. T. without any detailed pictorial item that it probably had 
for Jesus no figurative force (cf. Mt. 22% Mk. 4” 1% Lk. 4%). Con- 
ceptions of the waves as wild beasts muzzled at Jesus’ word, however 
gtaphic, were foreign to his mind (Mk. 4”). 

7. Ta dvopata tpav évyéypamrat év rots ovpavors (Lk. 10”). Striking 
as this figure is, the absence of graphic details in the various N. T. 
passages seems to indicate that it meant for Jesus hardly more than 
being saved in the messianic kingdom. For the general prevalence 
of the expression from the earliest times onward see Ex. 32% * 
Ps. 69% Isa. 4° Dan. 12' Phil. 4° Heb. 12% Rev. 3° 13° 20%”. 
There is indeed a sense in which, in view of the current Judaistic 
idea of books in heaven, Jesus might have used the figure almost 
literally. 

8. diuxatodvres avrovs (Lk. 16%). Here again the use of the bare 
word without pictorial details seems to argue the absence of any 
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conscious comparison to judicial formule. The same is true of the 
other instances of the word in the Synoptics (Mt. 11” 12” Lk. 7” 
10” 18"), 

9. py perewpilecOe (Lk. 12”). This word was no doubt often 
used as a metaphor from a ship tossed up and down on the waves, 
Professor Henry Van Dyke of Princeton seems to think of the meta- 
phor as specifically chosen by Jesus and translates his meaning freely, 
“Neither be ye as a ship that is tossed on the waves of a tempestuous 
sea.” * It may be added that James, usually thought to be the Lord’s 
brother, enlarges upon the tossing sea as an image of a doubting 
mind (Jas. 1°). 

10. yeved . . . poryadid. (Mk. 8%). In Jesus’ use of this figure 
there is no mention of any detail of marriage or espousal or putting 
away. We have only the bare word. And, strong as the figure is, 
its abounding frequency in the O. T. makes it probable that in Jesus’ 
day and for him it meant but little more than fickle or unfaithful. 

All these specific expressions which we have dwelt upon in detail 
seem on the whole to have carried for Jesus no conscious mental 
comparison. In deference to writers who have seemed to feel that 
they were clear cases of mental comparison, I include them in the 
tabular lists shown on subsequent pages, but none of them will be 
used as evidence for the positive conclusions of this paper. 


II. Certain REAL METAPHORS WHICH DO NOT SEEM TO BE SUCH. 


On the other hand, Jesus has.a large number of expressions whose 
outward form gives no hint of any inward comparison, while upon 
closer scrutiny they seem to be clearly intended as similitudes. It is 
a question of interpretation, and hinges upon their being literally 
or figuratively taken. We begin with an instance from outward 
nature and go on to others taken from bodily life, parts of the 
body, bodily actions, and social relations. 

I. xdAapov td dviwov cadevopevov (Lk. 7% Mt. 11°). Godet and 
Alford think there is in reality no metaphor here. The waving reed 
merely signifies the Jordan scenery of the Baptist’s mission. But 
harmony with the succeeding description of John’s character as 
being the opposite of a richly clad courtier seems to require us to 
see in this image the antithesis of an unwavering and unvacillating 
character. 

3 The Gospel for an Age of Doubt, p. 250. 
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2. O&dry Thy Puxhv adbrod cdsat drodéce airyy (Lk. 9%; cf. Mt. 10” 
16% Mk. 8*). ‘These words cannot be taken literally any more than 
the bearing of one’s cross mentioned immediately before. Their 
basis is that bodily life which consists in the exercise of the physical 
functions destroyed or dissolved by death. In the transferred mean- 
ing ‘life’ is the selfishly chosen way of conducting all functions 
whether of body or mind. To purposely lose one’s life in this sense 
is to let go, give up, or abandon that seif-seeking mode of life, in order 
to conduct one’s total existence along the lines of the righteousness 
of Christ’s kingdom. The essence of the self-seeking life is pursuit of 
one’s own happiness or satisfaction of one’s desires. But in the life 
devoted to the kingdom and its righteousness this very satisfaction 
or happiness is found. That is to say, throwing away a satisfied life 
for a lofty purpose brings a satisfied life, while seeking self-satisfaction 
leaves us dissatisfied. 

3. padyw aird (Lk. 22%; cf. Mt. 26” Mk. 14”). If Jesus in common 
with his contemporaries looked for a literal and. material kingdom 
of God on earth in which the passover would be celebrated, the 
meaning is, of course, literal. But if, as all his teaching tends to 


show, he expected a more spiritual future for the kingdom, then the 


words are to be taken in a transferred sense. 

4. ovd8y Exriv wey rod dvOpwrov eioropevopevov x.t.r. (Mk. 7% ; 
cf. Mt. 15"*). What Jesus here gives is simply a contrast between 
food going in at the mouth and bad words coming out of it. But 
he intends, though not, of course, with the physical details con- 
sciously in mind, a metaphor of digestion. As the body has its 
process, so the soul carries on a complicated spiritual digestion 
whose final forthcasting in word and life is the catalogue of evil 
words and acts which he gives (Mt. 15”). 

5. Opié ex ris xepadjys .. . dwoAnra (Lk. 21; cf. Mt. 10”). This 
frequent O. T. saying (1 Sam. 14® 2 Sam. 14" 1 Kings 1”) is not to 
be taken literally here. Whatever may be historically true as to the 
Christian community of Palestine escaping the extermination which 
overtook the Jewish people (Godet), the interpretation of the parallel 
passage in Matthew seems to show that Jesus sets the image of the 
human body before him as representing the true spiritual self and 
being of the Christian. The hair of the physical man might be 
crisped in the flame of persecution, but, because God’s providential 
care extends to the minutest portion of the spiritual man, not a hair 
of the latter’s head, so to speak, should be injured. 

6. ddixey oixiav 7} yuvaixa 7 adeAgods «.7.A. (Lk. 18% Mt. 19” 
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Mk. 10”), In the new Christian society a man might find hun- 
dreds of spiritual friends who would be to him as mother and 
brethren and children. In his hour of need their possessions might 
be at his disposal. But this literal or nearly literal interpretation of 
the passage puts a great strain upon it as given by Matthew and 
Luke, while Mark’s “pera duwynov’’ seems positively to require a 
spiritual meaning. The “éay py,” too, seems to say that unless 
a man has so forsaken his relatives and his goods as to feel that he 
receives an hundredfold, he has not really forsaken them ; that is to 
say, the return is inner and spiritual. 

7. Kat ov pice tov marépa x.t.A. (Lk. 14%). To take this literally 
would impute to Jesus an unethical and immoral thought. But if 
we may analyze again where Jesus does not, want of natural affection, 
or rather hatred of the objects of natural affection, is a kind of 
figure of spiritual hatred of objects or persons whom we naturally 
love. The physical basis of the metaphor is in some such passage 
as Deut. 13° or 21°". There stands the idolatrous or unfilial son, 
with his parents taking the initiative in spiritual hate by throwing 
the first stone even though it agonized their hearts to do so. In like 
manner, whenever any relative, however dear, comes before us in 
imagination or even literally as hindering from consecration to Jesus 
and the interests of the kingdom, we are to have a spiritual hatred of 
him, of which, want of natural affection is a symbol or figure, An 
example in Jesus’ own life is his intense hatred of Peter from the 
spiritual view-point of consecration to his cross while at the same 


time he intensely loved him as a disciple. “Get thee behind me, | 


Satan” (Mt. 167%), 

8. Kxafore Kai avros vids "ABpadu éorw (Lk. 19°). The fact that 
Zacchaeus was a Jew by birth does not prevent this phrase from 
being a metaphor, as at first sight might seem, for he had been ex- 
communicated, and his conduct together with Jesus’ love enrolled 
him in the “ Israel of God” (Gal. 67). 


III. Certain MAXIM-PRINCIPLES WHICH ARE PRACTICALLY 
METAPHORS. 


We come now to passages of a peculiar sort. They are principles 
in the form of maxims. The maxim, however, is always concrete, 
and, as it were, a figure, trope, or image of the principle. The maxim 
is stated so strongly that the literal interpretation is really absurd, 
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although it has sometimes been insisted on in some of the passages 
to be mentioned. 

1. Gores ce parila eis tHy Sefvav ovayova, x.7.A. (Mt. 5° Lk. 6” ®), 
Missionaries have in certain cases tried to apply these directions 
literally to their own conduct among the heathen. So, too, have 
certain sects who practise non-resistance. ‘Their devotion has often 
had very happy results, and it is difficult to refute their interpre- 
tation of any single passage by itself. But when we take the present 
one in connection with the immediately succeeding principle of love 
to one’s enemies, it would appear that these maxims are intended 
as images of aggressive love which is not content merely to suffer 
in patience the exactions of evil, but proceeds to do active and 
voluntary good in the most intense manner to the evil doer. 

2. éay oxaydadion oe 7} xEip gov, x.7.A. (Mk. o*” Mt. 5” 18*°). 
The very force and intensity of this triple refrain show it to be meant 
as a principle in the form of a maxim ; for with Jesus the real cause 
of sin is never in anything external but always in the heart, and 
so true is it that he would never counsel any injury to the human 
body that we find not one of all his miracles employed for that 
purpose. Jesus knew, moreover, that no physical remedy could 
keep the heart from sin. Such a hyperbole as this was intended, 
in the actual teaching of Jesus, as a strong and sudden stimulus 
to thought. 

3. Usually the fact of metaphorical intent is evident in the case 
of maxim principles. But it is hardly so in the two cases just men- 
tioned and in at least one other. Grav wowjs dptorov 4 Setmrvov, K.t.X. 
(Lk. 14”). This can hardly be a maxim of elevated selfishness. 
Jesus’ mention of the man’s being recompensed in the resurrection 
of the just seems to give it a somewhat parabolic cast, as if he were 
saying, Do not live in a bargaining spirit of give-and-get, but live for 
the next world. 

4. Passing from the maxim-principle metaphors we mention a 
case of merely doubtful metaphorical character. Any ra évovra Sore 
eXenpooivnv (Lk. 11"). Godet, Stier, and others take this as literally 
referring to the contents of the cups and plates: Give, in love, of 
your substance. Be unselfish. That is the true cleanness. Have 
that, and all things are clean for you. But Jesus’ antithesis of out- 
ward and inward illustrated in the whole connection points rather 
to a metaphor: the true material for alms-giving is within. Give 
of your heart’s love and sympathy, not for the sake of show and 
ostentation. 
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5. 8vo dvéByoav eis To tepov, x.7.A. (Lk. 18). The story of the 
Pharisee and Publican seems rather an instance than a metaphor. 
But vs.* (“ Every one that exalteth himself,” etc.) justifies vs.° in 
calling it a “ parable.” The parabolic action stands as a figure for 
God’s approval of all true humility and penitence and his disapproval 
of all spiritual pride. 


IV. Two TABLES COMPARING THE DEUTERO-ISAIAH, JESUS, AND 
PauL. 


Making a list of metaphors, with deductions and additions along 
the lines indicated, we find the largest number in Luke, who seems 
to have about 128. Mark has less than half as many, that is, about 
51, of which 8 do not occur in Luke. Matthew, however, has 
about 116, 28 of which are not found in either Mark or Luke. The 
total number of separate comparisons, then, given in all three Synop- 
tics as uttered by Jesus appears to be about 128 + 8 + 28, or 164 
in all. So large a number of comparisons would seem to do away 
at once with the suspicion that their power is owing to narrowness 
of range. Yet the possibility remains that there may have been 
counted as separate comparisons a large number of variations of the 
same imagery. I have therefore made a table in parallel columns 
showing the tropes or comparisons in the twenty-seven chapters of 
the Deutero-Isaiah ; those of Jesus from the Synuptists; and those 
of Paul in the four epistles, Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Gala- 
tians. The aim in doing this has been to secure a somewhat similar 
bulk of matter from the noblest rhetorical portion of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and from the writings of the great apostle, and to 
compare a list of metaphors exhaustively made from each of the two 
with the list from the Synoptics. It is no doubt true that the three 
sections represent wide differences in mental processes, in truths to 
be conveyed, in personal character, and in epoch and environment ; 
but as all metaphorical language has a physical basis, we may for our 
present purpose neglect all these differences, and arrange the images 
in a purely physical or natural order. The one I have adopted 
classifies them under the following heads: (1) Inanimate nature, 
(2) animals, (3) the human body, (4) family relations, (5) social 
customs, etc., (6) building, (7) agriculture, (8) business or occu- 
pation, (9) political, governmental, and judicial, (10) military, 
(11) references to existing scripture. It ought to be added that in 
estimating bulk I have used an Oxford minion octavo English Bible 
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in the Revised Version. Of the sayings of Jesus in Luke there are 
about 1732 lines, or about 12,5’, double-column pages. The addi- 
tional matter from Mark and Matthew increases the amount to about 
174 or 18 pages. The Deutero-Isaiah contains about 16} pages of 
the same size and type. The four epistles of Paul contain a much 
larger quantity, about 30 pages. The number of metaphors in the 
Deutero-Isaiah is about 300, or nearly twice the number Jesus has in 
the Synoptics. The number of metaphors of Paul in the four epistles 
is about 245, or just about one and one-half times those of Jesus in 
the Synoptics. I have not felt justified in taking a much less bulk 
of the Deutero-Isaia than of Jesus on the one hand, and on the 
other hand I have feared to do injustice to Paul by omitting the 
matter in any one of his four great epistles. The discrepancy in 
the number of metaphors taken, however, should be borne in mind 
in drawing conclusions from the tables. There is also a limiting 
consideration in Jesus’ evident repression of all fanciful or purely 
imaginative elaborations. 

The primary object of these tables is to ascertain the comparative 
range of the physical bases for ethical and religious comparison as 
they existed in the minds of the several speakers or writers. Hence 
a second table is added, which simply puts the physical objects in 
parallel columns and in the same order, and, so far as they corre- 
spond, upon the same horizontal line, thus affording a bird’s-eye 
view of the image world of all three seen side by side. 


TABLE I. 
ISAIAH. I. 
Metaphors of INANIMATE NATURE, 


“ All flesh is grass . . . flower of the field... withereth.. . fadeth” 40%, 

“He bloweth upon them and they wither” 4074, 

“ giveth them as the dust to his sword” 412. 

“as the driven stubble to his bow” 412. 

“T will open rivers upon the bare heights and fountains in the midst of the val- 
leys: I will make the wilderness a pool of water and the dry land springs 
of water, I will plant in the wilderness the cedar, the acacia tree, and the 
myrtle and the oil tree: I will set in the desert the fir tree, the pine, and 
the box tree together.” 4118f, 

“their molten images are wind and confusion” 4129, 

“a bruised reed will he not break” 42%. 

“for a light of the gentiles” 42°. “ make darkness light” 42!6, 

“and crooked places straight” 4216 (governmental). 
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“there is no rock” 448. 

“as a thick cloud, thy transgressions” 4422, 

“sing, O ye heavens” 44”, “ shout, ye lower parts of the earth” 4423, 
“break forth into singing, ye mountains” 4473, 

“© forest and every tree” 4423, 

“make the rugged places plain” 452; see 421° and 4o'. 

“treasures of darkness and hidden riches of secret places” 45%. 

“drop down, ye heavens ... let the skies pour down... let the earth open” 45°. 
“ peace as a river” 4818, 

“ righteousness as the waves of the sea” 4818, 

“seed as the sand... grains thereof” 481. 

“them that are in darkness” 49°. “heat nor sun” 491, 

“ Sing, O heavens, be joyous, O earth ...O mountains” 49!%, 

“the waves thereof roar” (animal) 5115, 

“ sing together, ye waste places” 52°, “the mountains shall depart” 541° 
‘‘as the heavens are higher than the earth” 55%. 

“rain come down... the snow” 551° 

“maketh the earth bring forth and bud” 557°. 

“the mountains and the hills .. . singing” 5512, 

“trees shall clap their hands” 55/2. 

“thorn... fir tree... brier ... myrtle tree” 5518, 

“wind shall take them” 5718, “wicked, like the troubled sea” 5720, 
“thy light break forth as the morning .. . spring forth” 58°. 

“ight shall rise in darkness” 581°. 

“a watered garden ...a spring of water” 58!1, 


“look for light . .. darkness” 59%. “a rushing stream” 5919, 

“rising of the sun” 59}9. “shine, for thy light is come” 601, 

“ darkness shall cover the earth .. . shall arise upon thee” 602. 

“fly as a cloud” 608- “ earth bringeth forth her bud” 6111, 
“an everlasting light ” 6019 “mountains flow down” 64}: 3. 


“fire causeth the waters to boil” 642. 

“create new heavens and a new earth” 65!7 (scripture ref.). 

“peace like a river” 6612, “an overflowing stream” 66!2, 
* your bones shall flourish like the tender grass” 6614, 

“his chariots shall be like the whirlwind” 6615, 

“the new heavens and the new earth” 662. 


JESUS. I. 


Metaphors of INANIMATE NATURE, 


“salt of the earth” Mt. 513, 
“clothe grass of the field” Mt. 6%? Lk. 127: 28, 

“the rock, the rain, the floods, the wind” Mt. 72, 

“darkness and light” Mt. 1027, 

“a reed shaken... wind” Mt. 117 Lk, 7%, 

“tree good, fruit good” Mt. 12%3, 

“‘a sign from heaven . . . heaven is red and lowering” Mt. 16%, 
“say to this mountain” Mt. 17”. 
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“say to this mountain ” Mt, 212! Mk. 1123, 


“lightning” Mt. 242? Lk, 17%. “fig-tree” Mt. 2482 Mk, 1328 Lk. 2129, 
“salted ... have salt in yourselves” Mk. 9%. 
“ earthquake, famine” Mk. 13%, “ good tree... corrupt fruit” Lk. 648, 


“ Satan fallen as lightning” Lk. 1018, 

“to cast fire (firebrand) upon the earth” Lk. 12*. 

“cloud, shower .. . south wind, heat” Lk. 1254 (political sky). 

“salt ...savour” Lk. 14%4 “The stones will cry out? Lk. 19. 
“stone... shall scatter him as dust”? Lk. 20!", see O. T. 

“this is your hour and the power of darkness” Lk. 2253, 

“ green tree... dry” Lk. 23%, 


PAUL. I. 
Metaphors of INANIMATE NATURE, 


“senseless heart was darkened” Rom. 12!, 

“the night is far spent, the day is at hand” Rom. 13!2, 

“celestial bodies . . . bodies terrestrial, sun, moon, stars, star” 1 Cor. 154, 
“light shine out of darkness ... light” 2 Cor. 48. 


ISAIAH. 2. 
ANIMALS. 


“he shall feed his flock like a shepherd, lambs, those that give suck” 4011, 
“inhabitants ... as grasshoppers” 4072, “snared in holes” 4272. 


“mount up as eagles” 40*!, “a ravenous bird from the east” 461. 


“thou worm, Jacob” 41/4, “they shall feed ... pasture” 49%. 
“moth shall eat them up like a garment” 51°. 

“the worm shall eat them like wool” 51°. 

“as an antelope in a net” 512, “like sheep have gone astray” 53°. 
“lamb led to the slaughter” 537. 

“sheep before her shearers is dumb” 537. 

“gathereth the outcasts” 568. 

“all ye beasts of the field, devour . . . his watchmen are blind ” 56* 1° 

“they are all dumb dogs... bark... slumber... are greedy” 561-11, 


“I will feed thee” 5814. “roar like bears” 591. 
“hatch adder’s eggs” 595. “mourn like doves” 5911. 
“weave the spider’s web” 595. “flocks be gathered” 607. 


“as doves to their windows” 608, 

“suck the milk of the nations ... breast of kings” 6016, 

“as a horse” 6318, 

“as the cattle that go down into the valley” 6314. 

“wolf and lamb... lion... ox” 6525, “their worm shall not die” 6674. 
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JESUS. 2. 


ANIMALS, 


“holy unto the dogs” Mt. 7°. “ pearls before the swine” Mt. 7%. 
“sheep’s clothing . .. ravening wolves” Mt. 7}, 

“sheep in midst of wolves” Mt. 10/6; Lk. 10%, “lambs.” 

‘sheep into a pit... man” Mt. 12. “vipers” Mt. 124, 

“lost sheep of house of Israel” Mt. 1524. 

“children’s bread and cast it to the dogs” Mt. 1526 Mk, 72%, 

“an hundred sheep ” Mt. 18/2 Lk. 154. 

“camel... needle’s eye” Mt. 19%! Mk. 10% Lk. 18%, 

“strain out the gnat and swallow camel” Mt. 2324, 

“serpents ... vipers” Mt. 2388; “serpents and scorpions” Lk. 10!9, 
“hen... chickens” Mt. 2337 Lk, 1334, 


“carcase... eagles” Mt. 2428, “sheep... goats” Mt. 2582, 

“sheep of flock scattered” Mt. 268! Mk. 1427. 

“fear not, little flock ” Lk. 1282, “an ass or an ox into a well” Lk, 145. 
“say to that fox” Lk. 13%, “day come as a snare” Lk. 21%, 


(fish Mt. 71.) 
PAUL. 2. 


ANIMALS, 


“who feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock” 1 Cor. 97. 
“ox” 1 Cor. 99. 
“be not unequally yoked with unbelievers” 2 Cor. 614 (cf. Gal. 5). 


ISAIAH. 3. 
. Metaphors of the Bovy. 


“hollow of his hand” 40!2, “they shall walk and not faint” 40%, 
“they shall run and not be weary” 40%, “keep silence before me, O islands” 41, 
“with the right hand of my righteousness” 4129, 

“T will hold thy right hand” 4133, “like a travailing woman” 4214, 

“to open the blind eyes” 427. “JT will bring the blind” 42!6, 

“look, ye blind.... Who is blind?” 42!8- 19, 

“ Hear, ye deaf...” 4218-19, 

“Who is blind? ... blind” 4218-19 (his ears are open, but he heareth not). 

“T will bring thy seed from the east” 435. 

“bring forth the blind people that have eyes” 43%. 


“and the deaf that have ears” 438. “he feedeth on ashes” 44”. 
“he hath shut their eyes” 4418. “T will loose the loins of kings” 45'. 
“a lie in my right hand” 44”. “T will gird thee” 45°. 


“even to hoar hairs will I carry you” 464, 
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“which have been borne by me from the belly... womb” 46% (family); cf. 45. 
“thy neck is an iron sinew and thy brow brass” 48*. 

“from of old thine ear was not opened” 48°. 

“cut thee not off” 48%. “ shadow of his hand” 49. 
“womb ... bowels of my mother” 49'. “from the womb” 49°. 

‘“ hunger nor thirst ” 491°. 

“clothe thee ... an ornament ... like a bride” 49) (social custom). 

“ clothes the heavens with blackness .. . sackcloth” 50%. 

“tongue” sot, “ear to hear” 504. 

“my cheeks (to them that plucked off the hair)” 50°. 

“shame and spitting” 50%. 

“mine arms shall judge the peoples” 515. 

“awake” 519 5117 52l, “words in thy mouth” 5116, 

“ shadow of mine hands” 5116, 

“ put on thy strength ... beautiful garments, dust, sit thee down” 522. 
“hath made bare his holy arm” 521°, “sing, O barren” 54}, 

“visage was so marred” 52!4, “every tongue” 5417. 

“arm of the Lord” 53}. “ eat that which is good... fatness” 557. 
“shall run unto thee” 55°. ° 

“let the eunuch say ... sons and daughters” 56* 5. 

“fruit of the lips” 571%. “‘Lord’s hand is not shortened” 59}. 
“satisfy thy soul in dry places” 58!!. “his ear, heavy” 59}. 
“conceive mischief, bring forth iniquity” 59%. 

“their feet run to evil” 59°. 

“ grope, like blind, no eyes, stumble .... dead men” 59". 

“ righteousness standeth afar off, truth is fallen in the street” 5914. 
“uprightness cannot es:er” 59!. “his own arm” 5916, 
“(garments of ) vengeance for clothing” 59!7. 

“a garland for ashes” 613. “the garment of praise” 61%, 
“he hath clothed me with the garments of salvation ” 612. 

“a robe of righteousness” 6119, “a polluted garment” 64°. 
“hath sworn by his right hand . . . arm of his strength” 62°, 

“ my servants shall eat ... ye be hungry ... drink ... be thirsty” 65}3, 
“an infant of days, an old man” 65”. 

“before she travaileth she brought forth ... pain” 667. 

“Zion travaileth ... brought forth her children” 66%. 

“breasts of her consolation” 6611. 


JESUS. 3. 
Metaphors of the Bovy. 
“hunger and thirst” Mt. 5°. “right cheek ... other also” Mt. 5. 
“right eye... stumble” Mt. 52°. “coat, cloke, mile”; Lk. 6”, “ goods.” 


“right hand... stumble” Mt. 5®° Mk. 98. “left hand know. .. right” Mt. 6. 
“mote... beam in thine eye” Mt. 73 Lk. 641. 
“dead bury dead” Mt. 8?2 Lk. 9%, “sleepeth” Mt. 9% Mk. 5%? Lk. 982, 
“dust of your feet” Mt. 1015, 

“stumbling” Mt. 116 Lk. 72 17! Mt. 1867 2419 Mk. 9#2, 
ts stumbling-block” Mt. 1673, “ fall on this stone” Mt. 214, 
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“ears to hear” Mt. 115 Mk, 423 Lk. 88, . 
“into the mouth,” digestion Mt. 150); Mk. 750%), omits “ mouth.” ie 
“blind guide the blind” Mt. 1514, “blind guides” Mt. 2316 Lk, 6%, . 
“flesh and blood hath not revealed it” Mt. 1617, 
“taste of death” Mt. 1628 Mk. 9! Lk. 927. . 
“lose life for my sake” Mt. 167 Mk. 8% Lk g?#, 
“if thy hand or thy foot ... stumble” Mt. 18° Mk. 945, 2 
“and if thine eye” Mt. 189 Mk. 947. “eunuchs” Mt. 19!2, 
“live by bread” Lk. 44. . 
“clothed in soft raiment” Mt. 118 Lk. 725, . 
“sink into your ears” Lk. 944. : 
* Blessed are the eyes which see the things” Lk. 1078, ‘ 
“arrayed...clothed” Mt. 68? Lk. 1228, “not a hair of your head” Lk, 2118, f 
“be clothed with power from on high” Lk. 2449, : 
4 
PAUL. 3. 


Metaphors of the Bovy. ; 


“who hold (down) the truth in” Rom. 18, 

“a guide of the blind” Rom. 2), “throat an open sepulchre” Rom. 3, 

“walk in the steps of that faith” Rom. 4}2. 

“we who died to sin” Rom. 6% 

“were buried with him...” etc. Rom. 64f, 

“as alive from the dead” Rom. 613. 

“having died to that wherein” Rom. 7%, 

“I was alive apart ... I died” Rom. 7%. 

‘good become death unto me” Rom, 738, 

“Christ in you... body is dead” Rom, 8”, 

“Walk not after the flesh” Rom. 84, 

“If ye mortify the deeds of your body”? Rom, 838, 

“groan within ourselves” Rom. 8%; cf. “creation groaneth,” and 85, “ groan- 
ings.” 

“I am persuaded that neither life nor death” Rom, 8%, 

“stumbled at stone of stumbling” Rom. 9%. 

“stumble that they might fall?” Rom. 1111, 

“many members in one body” Rom. 124, 

“coals of fire upon his head” Rom. 12?), 

“high time to awake out of sleep” Rom. 134, 

“ put a stumbling-block in his brother’s way” Rom, 1438, 

“‘do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth” Rom. 1421, 

* occasions of stumbling” Rom. 1617, 

“unto Jews a stumbling-block ” 1 Cor. 128, 

“who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man” 
1 Cor. 211, 

“your bodies are members of Christ” 1 Cor, 615, 

“so let him walk” 1 Cor. 717, 

“become a stumbling-block to the weak” 1 Cor. 8%, 

“meat make my brother to stumble” 1 Cor, 813, 
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“run in a race, prize, games, crown, fight, beat the air, buffet” 1 Cor. 9227, 

“baptized in the cloud and in the sea” 1 Cor. 10%, 

“thinketh he standeth ” 1 Cor. 10!2, 

“give no occasion of stumbling” 1 Cor. 10%, 

“body, feet, ear, eye, hearing, smelling, eye, hand, head, feet, uncomely parts” 
1 Cor, 12! f,, 

“baptized, bond or free, drink” 1 Cor, 1212, 

“they which are fallen asleep in Christ ” 1 Cor. 1518, 

“fought with beasts” 1 Cor. 15%. 

“awake (out of drunkenness) righteously” 1 Cor. 15%, 

“put on incorruption” 1 Cor, 155°, 

“death is swallowed up in victory” (military?) 1 Cor. 1554, 

“sting of death is sin” 1 Cor. 15%. 

“swallowed up with his overmuch sorrow” 2 Cor. 27. 

“hath blinded the minds of the unbelieving” 2 Cor. 44. 

“earthly house of our tabernacle... a building from God . . . longing to be clothed 
upon with our habitation ... naked, mortal, swallowed up” 2 Cor. 514. 

“ giving no occasion of stumbling” 2 Cor. 6%. 

“as dying and behold we live” 2 Cor. 6°. 

“though we walk in the flesh” (war) 2 Cor. 103. 

“who is made to stumble?” 2 Cor. 112%, “ be running or had run in vain ” Gal, 2%, 

“a thorn in the flesh” 2 Cor, 127. “walked not uprightly ” Gal. 2!¢, 

“died unto the law” Gal. 2". 

“(crucified with Christ and) it is no longer I that live” Gal. 2”, 

“(my little children) of whom I am again in travail” Gal. 4!®; cf. Rom. 8%. 

“ye were running well” Gal. 57. ° 

“ stumbling-block of the cross” Gal. 511. 

“cut themselves off ” (or mutilate) Gal. 512. 

“walk” Gal. 536 575 616, 

“bear ye one another’s burdens” Gal. 62. 

“bear his own burden” Gal. 65 “God is not mocked” Gal. 67. 


ISAIAH. 4. 
FamILy RELATIONS, 


“woe unto him that saith to a father ‘ what begettest thou?’” 4510, 
“or to a woman ‘ with what travailest thou?’” 4519; body, cf. Gal. 4), 
“T shall not sit as a widow ... loss of children” 47°. 

“her sucking child” 49%. 

“taketh her by the hand of all the sons” 5118, 

“thy widowhood” 544. 

“is thine husband, ... redeemer ... a8 a wife” 545, 

“sons of the sorceress... adulterer... whore” 57%, 

“ children of transgression, a seed of falsehood” 574. 

“no more be termed Forsaken... Desolate” 62% 4, 
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“thou shalt be called Hephzibah ... Beulah” 6245. 

“for as a young man marrieth a virgin, as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the 
bride” 624-5, 

“thou art our father” 6316, “ye shall suck (thereof )” 66". 

“thou art our father” 648, “ye shall be borne upon the side” 66'2, 

“dandled upon the knees” 6612, 

“as one whom his mother comforteth” 6618, 


JESUS. 4. 
FAMILY RELATIONS, 


“his son shall ask a loaf... stone” Mt. 79 1, 

“his son shall ask a fish... serpent” Mt. 79 10, 

“children, how much more... father which is in heaven?” Mt. 711, 

“ didst reveal them unto babes” Mt. 1125, 

“behold, mother and brethren” Mt. 124 Mk. 334; Lk. 871, “these which hear.” 

“a little child” Mt. 182. 

“suffer the little children; for of such” Mt. 19!4 Mk, rol, 

“first ... shall be servant” Mt. 2076 Mk. 1o* 4, 

“out of the mouth of babes and sucklings” Mt. 2116, 

“man had two sons... vineyard” Mt. 2178, 

“evil servant” Mt. 248, 

“house, brethren, sisters, mother, father, children, land, hundred fold” Mk. 107; 
cf. Mt. 199 Lk. 1829, “ wife.” 

“man sojourning ..«. commanded porter” Mk. 1374. 

“babes” Lk. 1071, “two sons... ‘give me’” Lk. 1511, 

“ neighbor unto him that fell” Lk. 10%, “receive... asa little child” Lk. 181%, 


PAUL. 4. 


FAMILY RELATIONS, 


“a teacher of babes” Rom. 2??, 
“a woman that hath a husband” Rom. 72, 

“children of God” Rom. 818, 

“heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ”? Rom. 81, 

“ first-born among many brethren” Rom. 8”, 

“children of the fiesh ... of God... of the promise” Rom. 98. 

“‘as unto babes in Christ” 1 Cor. 3}. “as my beloved children” 1 Cor. 44. 
“ten thousand tutors ... not many fathers (begat) ” 1 Cor. 4)5. 

“come unto you with a rod?” 1 Cor, 421, 

“when I was a child I spake as a child” 1 Cor. 13}. 

“be not children in mind” 1 Cor. 142; cf. Gal. 43. 

“corruption inherit incorruption” 1 Cor. 155. 

“T speak as, unto my children” 2 Cor. 618, 

“children ought not to lay up for the parents” 2 Cor. 12", 

“hath been our tutor” Gal. 3% 2 (cf. 1 Cor. 415 Rom. 22°). 

“no longer under a tutor” Gal. 324 2, 
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Ti si iksasmeiiTDea aata 


“heirs according to promise” Gal. 35 (cf. 1 Cor. 1559 (supra) and Rom. 418), 
e “receive the adoption of sons” Gal. 45. “ my little children” Gal. 4)% 
“the household of faith” Gal. 6. 
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ISAIAH. 5. 


cs AY a! 


Metaphors of SocitaL Customs. 


“Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts for a burnt offering” 401°. 
“the heavens as a curtain. ..asatent” 40°2, 

“a dimly burning wick will he not quench” 42%. 

“stretched forth (the heavens)” 42°. “ quenched as a wick” 4317. 

“lift up (their voice) ” 421, “who hath fashioned a god” 44). 
“stretched forth the heavens alone” 4474. 

“T have called thee by thy name, I have surnamed thee” 453. 

“stretched forth the heavens” 45}2. 

“ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth” 461. 

“such as lavish gold out of the bag, silver, balance, goldsmith, god” 468. 
“my salvation shall not tarry” 4613, iy 
“sit in the dust, O virgin daughter, millstones, meal, veil, train,” etc. 47)*., it 
“they shall be as stubble; the fire burn them” 47). 

; “ power of the flame ... not to warm at, nor to sit before” 47". 

“a light to the gentiles”’ 498. “set my face like a flint” 507. 
“wax old as a garment ....the moth” 50°. 

“(rock whence ye were hewn), pit whence ye were digged” 511. i 
. “for a light” 514. “like smoke” 516, i 
“wait forme... mine arm” 515, “ wax old like a garment” 51°, ! 
“drunk the cup of his fury ... bowl of the cup of staggering ” 5127. 
“drunken, but not with wine” 512, 

“cup of staggering, cup of my fury” 5122. 

“bow down” 5123, “rest in their beds” 572. 
“hast enlarged thy bed” 578. 

“that inhabiteth eternity ... dwell in” 57%. 

“take away the yoke” 58°. 

“the putting forth of the finger” 58°. 

“as a bridegroom decketh ... asa bride” 611° 

“ neither shall their fire be quenched” 66%, 


JESUS. 5. 





Metaphors of SociaL CusTOMs. 


“light of the world” Mt. 5%. 

“lamp of the body... eye” Mt. 6% Lk. 11%, 
“seek... find” Mt. 77-8 Lk, 119, “knock ... opened” Mt. 77-8 Lk. 11°. 
“come from east, and west, and recline” Mt. 811, 
“outer darkness, weeping, and gnashing” Mt. 812.2218, 
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“sons of bridechamber mourn ... fast” Mt. 9!5 Mk. 2!9 Lk. 534, 

“undressed cloth on old garment” Mt. 9/617 Mk, 221-22; “cut new garments” 
Lk. 5%, 

“new wine into old skins” Mt. 9!7 Lk. 587 Mk, 272, 

“children in market-place” Mt. 116 Lk, 732, 

“yoke and burden” Mt. 1178 Lk. 1146, 

“leaven which a woman took and hid” Mt. 1333 Lk, 1322, 

“leaven of Pharisees” Mt. 166 Mk. 8! Lk, 121. 

“bind on earth” Mt. 161% 1818, “drink the cup” Mt. 2072 Mk. 10%8, 

“aking... marriage feast” Mt. 22?; “wedding-garment” 2211, 

“bind heavy burdens” Mt. 23+. 

“outside of cup and platter” Mt. 2325 Lk. 1189, 

“‘whited sepulchres” Mt. 2327. “tombs which appear not” Lk. 1144, 

“ten virgins... lamps” Mt. 25}. 

“took bread, body” Mt. 26% Mk. 1422 Lk. 2219, 

“will not eat it until” Lk. 2216, 

“took a cup, my blood” Mt. 2627 Mk. 144-25, 

“drink it new” Mt. 267% 

“let this cup pass” Mt. 2639 Mk. 143%; “remove” Lk. 2242, 

“except I drink it” Mt. 264. 

“lamp... under bushel, bed, ... not on stand” Mk. 4?! Lk. 816; Lk, 1133, “ cellar.” 

“adulterous” Mk. 8%, 

“ baptism that I am baptized with” Mk. 10% 125°, 

“for alms the things within” Lk. 114, 

“loins girded about and lamps burning” Lk, 12%, 

“men looking for their lord . .. marriage feast” Lk. 12°, 

“in what hour the thief was coming” Lk. 1299 Mt. 248, 

“den of robbers” Mt. 2113, 

“servant ... lord... shall be beaten” Lk. 1247, 

“ Satan hath bound” Lk. 13!6. “ Marriage feast... chief seat” Lk. 14% 

“when thou makest a dinner or a supper... poor” Lk. 1412, 

“a certain man made a great supper” Lk. 1416, 

“lose piece of silver... candle... sweep” Lk. 1518. 

“rich man and Lazarus” Lk. 1619, 

“servant ploughing or keeping sheep... sit down” Lk. 177, 

“two men, temple, to pray, Pharisee and publican” Lk. 172”. 

“ purse, wallet” Lk, 22%, 


PAUL. 5. 
Metaphors of SoctaL Custos, 


“ written in their hearts” Rom. 215, 

“a light of them that are in darkness” Rom. 29, 
“the uncircumcision which is by nature judge thee?’”? Rom. 2?7. 

“a Jew... inwardly; and circumcision ... of the heart” Rom. 22% 
“hope putteth not to shame” Rom. 55 

“in me... dwelleth no good thing” Rom. 738, 

“rich unto all that call upon him” Rom. 9!2. 

“if their fall is the riches of the world... riches” Rom. 112, 
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“O the depth of the riches” Rom. 1193, “filth .. . offscouring” 1 Cor. 418, 

“a little leaven, purge a new lump, keep the feast, unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth” 1 Cor. 5° Gal. 59. 

“no company with fornicators” 1 Cor. 5°. 

“ye were washed” 1 Cor. 611, 

“cannot drink of the cup of the lord, and the cup of devils, table” 1 Cor. 1071, 

“pipe, harp, trumpet” 1 Cor. 147. 

“so many kinds of voices in the world” 1 Cor. 1429, 

“weighed down exceedingly ” 2 Cor. 18. “and anointed us, is God” 2 Cor. 122, 

“ye are our epistles... ink .. . tables that are hearts” 2 Cor. 3?. 

“who put a veil upon his face” 2 Cor. 318; “veii unlifted, taken away” 1517. 

“if our gospel is veiled .. . veiled” 2 Cor. 43. 

“this treasure, earthen vessels” 2 Cor. 47. 

“bearing about” 2 Cor. 41°, “T overflow with joy” 2 Cor. 74. 

“a godly jealousy: for I espoused you to one husband . .. virgin” 2 Cor. 112. 

“strength of Christ may rest upon me ” (Gr. spread tabernacle over me) 2 Cor. 12° 

“TI was not a burden to you” 2 Cor. 1218-14, 

“openly set forth crucified” Gal. 3}. 





ISAIAH. 6. 
BUILDINGS, 


“to open the doors before him... gates” 45}. 
“doors of brass ... bars of iron’ 452. 
“hath laid the foundation of the earth” 4818, 
“stretched forth the heavens” 518, “laid the foundation of the earth” 5118, 
“lay the foundation of the earth” 5118. i 
“the place of thy tent... curtains... cords... stakes” 547. 
“set thy stones in fair colors and lay thy foundations with sapphires”... 
{ “thy pinnacles of rubies, thy gates of carbuncles” 541-12, 
“thy gates shall be open” 6011, 
“thy walls Salvation and thy gates Praise” 60!8, 
“build the old wastes ... raise up... repair” 614, 


JESUS. 6. 
BUILDINGS. 


“by the narrow gate” Mt. 718, “upon this rock will I build” Mt. 1618. 
“inner chamber, housetop” Mt. 1027, “gates of Hades” Mt. 16!8, 

“keys of the kingdom of heaven” Mt. 1619; “bind on earth.” 

“pit, tower’? Mk, 12!, 

“house, digged deep, foundation, rock, flood, stream” Mt. 7% Lk. 648. 

“key of knowledge: ye entered not” Lk. 1152, 

“strive to enter in by narrow door” Lk. 13%, 

“house desolate” Lk. 1335 Mt. 233%. “build a tower... count cost” Lk. 14%. 
(“unclean spirit gone out” Mt. 124), 
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PAUL. 6. 
BUILDINGS, 


“whereby we may edify one another” Rom. 14", also 152. 

“not build upon another man’s foundation” Rom. 15”. 

“I laid a foundation ... buildeth .. . revealed in fire” 1 Cor. 310-13, 
“ye are a temple of God... dwelleth” 1 Cor. 336. 

“your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit” 1 Cor. 6%. 

“but love edifieth” 1 Cor. 81. 

“if he is weak, be emboldened” (Gr. be builded up) 1 Cor. 8. 
“edifieth himself . . . edifieth the church,” “edifying” 1 Cor. 1445, 

“a great door, and effectuai is opened ” 1 Cor. 16%, 

“a door was opened unto me” 2 Cor. 2!2, 

“what agreement hath a temple of God” 2 Cor. 616, 

“for building you up” 2 Cor. 108, “for your edifying” 2 Cor. 1219, 
“for building up and not for casting down” 2 Cor. 13). 

“are reputed to be pillars” Gal. 29. “if I build up again” Gal. 218, 


ISAIAH. 7. 
Metaphors of AGRICULTURE. 


“have not been planted . .. been sown, taken root, wither as stubble” 40%, 
“a new sharp threshing instrument having teeth, beat them small, fan, scatter” 


4135. 16, 
“ pour water on him that is thirsty” 443. 
“spring up among the grass” 44‘. “as a root out of a dry ground” 53%. 
* as willows by the water courses” 444. “asa leaf” 648. 
“ plant the heavens” 5116, “wine in the cluster” 658. 
“as a tender plant” 532. “as the days of a tree” 6522, 
JESUS. 7. 


Metaphors of AGRICULTURE. 


“ grapes of thorns or figs of thistles” Mt. 716, 
“harvest ... labourers few” Mt. 987 Lk, 10%. 
“ gathereth not ...scattereth” Mt. 12%, 
“sower to sow” Mt. 13? Mk. 43 Lk, 85, 
“kingdom of heaven ... man that sowed good seed” Mt. 1374, 
“ grain of mustard seed” Mt. 13%! Mk. 48! Lk. 13%, 

“every plant ... planted not” Mt. 1528. 

“faith as a grain of mustard-seed” Mt. 172° Lk. 178. 
“bringing forth fruit”? Mt. 214. 

“cast seed upon the earth, ... sleep and rise” Mk. 4%, 
“thorns... figs, bramble bush ... grapes” Lk. 6. 

“his hand to the plough, and looking back” Lk. 9®, 

“had a fig-tree planted in his vineyard” Lk. 13%. 
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PAUL. 7. 
Metaphors of AGRICULTURE. 


“have some fruit in you” Rom. 1'8, = “ what fruit then had you?” Rom. 671 2, 
“ bring forth fruit unto God” Rom. 74-5, 

“if root is holy so are branches” Rom. 116, 

“that I might be grafted in” Rom. 1119; cf. 21, 

“I planted, Apollos watered” 1 Cor. 36; “husbandry (tilled land)” 3%. 
“who planteth a vineyard and eateth not” 1 Cor. 9’. 

“If we sowed unto you... reap” 1 Cor, g}J, 

“sowest ... bare grain... wheat” 1 Cor. 1587, 

“ He that soweth sparingly shall reap” 2 Cor. 9°. 

“He that supplieth seed to the sower and bread for food” 2 Cor. 9}, 

“The fruit of the Spirit” Gal. 522. 

“ whatsoever a man soweth ... reap” Gal. 6’; “in due season ... faint not.” 





ISAIAH. 8. 
Metaphors of BUSINESS or OCCUPATION. 
“ measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, measure, weighed in scales, bal- 
ance” 4012, 
“as a drop of a bucket ... as the small dust of the balance” 4015. 
“a potsherd among the potsherds of the earth” 45°. 
“shall the clay say to him that fashioned it” 459. 
“T have refined thee ... silver” 48! “in the furnace of affliction” 481, 
“which of my creditors” 5o!. 
“sold for nought, redeemed without money ” 52%. 
“the smith that bloweth the fire .. . bringeth forth a weapon” 5416, 
“come, buy... spend money” 55-2. “thou, our potter” 648, 


jesus. 8. 
Metaphors of BUSINESS or OCCUPATION. 

“fishers” Mt. 41° Mk. 138, “poor in spirit” Mt. 5%. 
“catch men” Lk. 52. “received their reward” Mt. 6'6, 
“treasures upon the earth” Mt. 6%, 
“whole, physician, sick” Mt. 9!2 Lk. 5! Mk. 21", 
“ Physician, heal thyself” Lk. 42%. “out of his good treasure” Mt. 12%, 
“whosoever hath, to him shall be given” Mt. 13". 
“a treasure hidden in the field” Mt. 134. 
“a merchant seeking pearls” Mt. 13. “a net cast into the sea” Mt. 1347. 
“a householder which bringeth forth ... new and old” Mt. 1352, 
“reckoning ... 10,000 talents”’ Mt. 1873, 
“and thou shalt have treasure in heaven” Mt. 192! Mk. 1021, 
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“a householder which went out ... to hire labourers” Mt. 201. 
“householder which planted a vineyard” (hire) Mt. 2198 Lk. 209 Mk, 12! (agri- 


culture). 
“man going into far country ... talents” Mt. 254, 
“shepherd” Mt. 25%2; cf. sheep. “treasure of his heart” Lk. 64, 
“shepherd ” Mt. 2681, “a lender... debtors” Lk. 741, 


“good measure” Lk. 6%; cf. Mt. 7% “rich toward God” Lk, 1274, 

“ purses which wax not old, treasure in the heavens” Lk. 123°, 

“rich man... steward” Lk. 161, 

“ (into a far country to receive a kingdom) gained by trading” Lk. 195 (pounds). 


PAUL. 8. 
Metaphors of BUSINESS or OCCUPATION. 


“TI am a debtor both” Rom. 14, 

“treasurest up for thyself wrath” Rom. 25, 

“ wages of sin is death” Rom. 673. “we are debtors” Rom. 8!2, 
f “shall the thing formed say . . . potter” Rom. 9” 1, 

| “vessels of wrath fitted unto destruction” Rom. 9%, 

“owe no man anything save to love” Rom. 138. 

“we were enriched in him” 1 Cor. 15, 

“ stewards of the mysteries of God” 1 Cor. 4}. 

“already are ye filled ... are become rich” 1 Cor, 48, 

“ye were bought with a price” 1 Cor. 62 723, 

“defraud not one the other” 1 Cor. 75, 

“ abide in that calling wherein he was called” 1 Cor. 72 

“TI have a stewardship” 1 Cor. 9!7. 

“the earnest of the spirit” 2 Cor. 122 55, 

“corrupting (making merchandise of) the word of God” only 2 Cor. 2", 
“as poor yet making many rich” 2 Cor. 61, 

“though rich ... became poor... might become rich” 2 Cor. 8%, 

“ (Titus) my partner and fellow-worker” 2 Cor, 828, 

“ye being enriched in everything” 2 Cor. g!. 

“spend and be spent” 2 Cor. 1215, 





ISAIAH. 9. 
POLITICAL or GOVERNMENTAL (and LEGAL.) 


“ Prepare the way ... make level a highway” 40%. 

“The isles saw and feared ... trembled... drew near” 415; cf. “keep silence” 
40, 

“Israel, my servant” 418, “my servant” 41°, 

“to bring out the prisoners from the dungeon” 427. 

“and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house” 427. 

“my servant (whom I have chosen)” 43”. 
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“hast made me to serve” 4374, “ Jacob, my servant” 44?, 

“them that are bound” 49%. 

“bill of your mother’s divorcement” 501. 

“my servant” 5213, 

“ prepare the way, take up the stumbling-block” 5714. 

“loose the bonds of wickedness” 58°. “ride upon the high places” 5814, 
“saviour and redeemer, Mighty One of Jacob” 608, 

“crown of beauty ...a royal diadem” 623, 4: 
“ go through the gates, prepare the way, gather out the stones, ensign” 6219, : 
“ Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool” 661. 


JESUS. 9. 
POLITICAL or GOVERNMENTAL (and LEGAL). 


“ disciple, master, servant, lord” Mt. 10%. 

“take his cross”? Mt. 10% 1624 Mk. 8% Lk. 9%. 

“every kingdom ... divided, . . . every city, house” Mt. 12% Lk, 1117 Mk, 3227, 
“ exercise authority ... become great” Mt. 20%: % Mk. 104-43 Lk, 2225, 

“names written in heaven” Lk, 10”. 

“ going with thine adversary before magistrate” Lk. 1258, 

“ Galilzans whose blood Pilate . . . in like manner” Lk. 131-3, 

“ unrighteous judge ... widow” Lk. 18?®., 

“into a far country to receive a kingdom” Lk. 1912, 


PAUL. 9. 
POLITICAL or GOVERNMENTAL (and LEGAL). 


“ Paul, a servant” Rom. 1). 

“thoughts... accusing or else excusing” Rom. 2!5, 

“no flesh be justified in his sight”? Rom. 3”. if 
“death reigned through the one” Rom. 527, : 
“they that receive ... reign in life through the one” Rom. 517. 
“no longer be in bondage to sin” Rom. 66. 

“death no more hath dominion” Rom. 6° 

“let not sin reign” Rom. 612, 

“sin shall not have dominion” Rom. 6", 

“ His servants ye are” Rom, 6!6f-; “servants ... servants ... made free.” 
“servants to uncleanness ... servants” Rom. 61 2, 

“the law hath dominion over a man” Rom. 7}. 

“sold under sin” Rom. 714, “ Jesus made me free from” Rom. 8% 
“received not the spirit of bondage ... adoption” Rom. 815, 

“delivered from the bondage of corruption” Rom. 8#1, 

“ye have reigned without us... reign” 1 Cor. 48. 

“judging them that are without” 1 Cor. 52, 

“am I not free”? 1 Cor. 9}. 

“brought myself under bondage to all” 1 Cor. 9), 

“there is liberty” 2 Cor. 317. “ might bring us into bondage ” Gal. 24. 
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“not justified by works... justified by faith” Gal. 216. 

“no man is justified by the law” Gal. 31. 

“were held in bondage” Gal. 43. “yoke of bondage” Gal. 5}. 

“ ye were in bondage ” Gal. 48. “ against such there is no law” Gal. 523, 
“the world hath been crucified unto me” Gal. 6!4. 


ISAIAH. 10. 


MILITARY. 
“her warfare is accomplished ” 40%. “go forth as a mighty man” 42'8, 
“stir up jealousy like a man of war” 42}8, 
“like a sharp sword” 492. “in his quiver” 492. 
“a polished shaft ” 492. “ go before you... your rearward” 5212, 
“ divide him a portion... the spoil” 532. 
“no weapon shall prosper” 54!7. “go before thee ...thy rearward” 588. 


“lift up thy voice like a trumpet” 58!. “repairer of the breach” 58}, 
“ desolation and destruction are in their paths” 597. 

“ way of peace they know not” 59°; “crooked paths.” 

“breastplate ... helmet” 5917 “fought against them” 631°, 
“sword ... bow down to the slaughter” 6512, 


JESUS. 10. 
MILITARY. 


“not to send peace, but 2 sword” Mt. 10%. 

“men of violence take it by force” Mt. 1112, 

“nation against nation” Mk. 13%. 

“strong man fully armed guardeth” Lk. 112! Mt. 122%, 
“encounter another king in war ... 10,000” Lk, 14%), 
“buy a sword” Lk, 22%, 


PAUL. 10. 
MILITARY. 


“warring against ... and bringing me into captivity” Rom. 7%, 
“what soldier ever serveth at his own charges?” 1 Cor. 97. 
“leadeth us in triumph” 2 Cor. 214, 
“savour... savour, from death unto death” 2 Cor. 216, 
“we are ambassadors” 2 Cor. 52°. 
“by the armour of righteousness” 2 Cor. 67. 
{ “we do not war according to the flesh ... weapons... warfare”... 
| “strongholds ... every high thing, captivity, obedience, envy” 2 Cor. 103£, 
 “ bringeth you into bondage” 2 Cor. 112, 
“devoureth you” 2 Cor. 112, 
“taketh you captive” 2 Cor. 11%, 
“ exalteth:- himself” 2 Cor. 11%, 
“smiteth you on the face” 2 Cor. 11%, 
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ISAIAH. II. } 

O.T, REFERENCES, : ; 

“when thou passest through the waters” 437; cf. 4316. 
“saith to the deep, Be dry” 4427. i 
“clave rock ... waters gushed out” 482). ; 
“dry up the sea” 50%. “like Eden” 513, ‘ 


“that cut Rahab in pieces, that pierced the dragon” 519. 
“dried up the sea, the waters of the great deep” 5119, 
“waters of Noah” 54°. 


JESUS. If. 
O. T, REFERENCES, 


“jot or tittle” Mt. 58. “Elijah is come” Mk. 918; cf. Mt. 172%. 
“sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” Mt. 8!! Lk. 139. 

: “ wisdom is justified by her works” Mt. 1119, 

“ of all her children” Lk. 735, 

“stone which builders rejected, that stone” Mt. 2142 Mk. 12! Lk. 2017, 
“Jonah . .. Ninevites, Son of Man, this generation” Lk. 11%. 

“Queen of South, judgment, Solomon” Lk. 1134, 

“Men of Nineveh shall stand up” Lk, 1122, 

“They killed them (prophets) and ye build” Lk. 114. 

“ Solomon in all his glory” Mt. 679 Lk. 1227, 

“as it was in the days of Noah... flood” Lk. 17% Mt. 2487, 

“‘as it was in the days of Lot... Lot’s wife” Lk. 17%. 3, 

“ He also is a son of Abraham” Lk. 19°. 

“Satan... sift as wheat” Lk. 225), 
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PAUL. II. 
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O. T. REFERENCES. 


“not sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression” Rom. 514, 

“they are not all Israel, which are of Israel” Rom. 9°. 

“T have left for myself 7000 men who,” etc., Rom. 114, 

“shall bruise Satan” Rom. 167°. 

“as the serpent beguiled Eve” 2 Cor. 11%, 

“ messenger of Satan” 2 Cor. 127, *“ Abraham had two sons” Gal, 4”. 


TABLE II. 


| 
! 
; 


I, INANIMATE NATURE. 


DEUTERO-ISA'AH, Jesus. PAUL. : 
1 darkness 1 darkness 1 darkness 
2 light 2 light 2 light 
3 sun 3 sun 
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DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 


3 heavens, earth 


4 heat 
5 wind 
6 cloud 
7 rain 
8 grass 


9 (overflowing stream) 


10 rock 

11 mountain 
12 dust 

13 fire 

14 reed 

15 tree 


16 (waste places, wilder- 


ness, spring) 
17 morning (sun) 
18 sea 
19 sand 
20 valley 
21 river 
22 snow 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 


1 sheep 
2 ox 

3 dog 
4 adder 
5 eagle 
6 snare 
7 worm 
8 moth 
9 lamb 
10 bear 
11 dove 
12 lion 
13 horse 
14 antelope 

15 grasshopper 
16 spider 





JESUS. 


4 heavens 


5 heat 

6 wind 

7 cloud 

8 shower 

9 grass 

10 floods 

11 rock 

12 mountain 
13 dust 

14 fire 

15 reed 

16 tree 

17 waterless places 


18 morning 


19 (sea) 


20 salt 

21 earthquake 
22 evening 
23 lightning 


II. ANIMALS, 


JESus. 
1 sheep 
2 ox 
3 dog 


4 serpents (vipers) 


5 eagle (vulture) 
6 snare 
7 worm 
8 moth 
9 lamb 


10 dove 





PAUL. 


4 moon 
5 stars 


1 sheep 
2 ox 
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DEUTERO-ISAIAH JESus. PAUL, BS 
12 wolves t 
13 goat 
14 fox 
15 fish 
16 ass 
17 camel eee 
18 scorpion ie 
Ig gnat i ia 
20 hen ia 
21 chicken i i- 
Ill. Parts (and Activities) of the Bovy. 
DEUTERO-ISAIAH. Jesus. PAUL. : i 
; 1 blind (eye) 1 blind (eye, right eye) 1 blind (eye) | 
2 dead 2 dead (flesh and blood) 2 dead (life and death) i 
3 awake 3 sleep (awake) 3 sleep (awake) i 
4 foot 4 foot 4 foot 4 
5 deaf . 5 ear (hear) 5 ear ‘| 
6 hand (right) 6 hand (right and left) 6 hand ai 
7 clothe (robe) 7 clothing 7 clothing (naked) i 
8 stumble 8 stumble : Ho 
9 (goeth to battle) 9 fight he 
10 head 10 head { 
11 burial 11 burial it 
8 walk 12 walk is 4 
9 run 13 run ' 
10 travail (womb) 14 travail a 
15 smelling i i 
11 hunger; 12 thirst 12 hunger; 13 thirst : i 
13 mouth (lips, tongue, 14 mouth a 
spitting) i 
14 cheek 15 cheek ia 
15 eunuch 16 eunuch I i 
16 hair 17 hair ‘| 
17 gird (loins) 18 loins girded 
18 neck; 19 brow 19 neck 
20 breasts; 21 arm Pe 
20 (taste) a 
21 digestion i 
22 finger Abi 
23 coat 7) 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH, 


1 sucking child 
2 children 
















IV. Famity RELATIONS, 


jesus. PAUL. 
1 babes (and sucklings) 1 babes 
2 children 2 children 
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DEUTERO-ISAIAH. Jesus. PAUL, 
3 father 3 father 3 father 
4 son 4 son 4 son 
5 brethren 5 brethren 
5 husband 6 husband 
7 tutor 
8 heir 
6 mother 6 mother 
7 widow 
7 sister 
8 neighbor 
9 porter 
Io servant (household 
servant) 


V. Metaphors from SociaL Customs. 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH. JESvus. PAUL. 
1 wick 1 a light (lamp) 1 a light (darkness) 
2 drink (cup) (drunken) 2 drink (cup) 2 drink (cup) 
3 bridegroom 3 bridegroom (virgins) 3 espouse 
4 yoke 4 burden (yoke) 4 burden 
5 rich 5 rich (riches) 
6 leaven 6 leaven (feast) 
7 wash 7 wash 
8 treasure 8 treasure 
5 dwell (tarry) 9 dwell 9 dwell 
6 veil 10 veil 
II anointing 
Io piped 12 music (pipe, harp, 
trumpet) 
13 writing 
14 circumcision (uncir- 
cumcision 
7 bed 11 bed 
8 digging out ofa pit 12 digging (an animal) 
out of a pit 
9 waiting " -13, waiting (for their lord) 
10 millstones 14 millstone 
11 bow down, burnt offer- 15 going up to temple to 
ing pray 


12 fire (stubble, flint) 16 fire (burn tares) 
13 sit before a fire (smoke) 
14 to name (a child) 
15 sit in dust 
17 seek (find) 
18 knock (open) 
19 sons of bridechamber 





DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH, 


1 build (and repair) 
2 foundation (stones) 
3 door (bars) 


4 gate 

5 stretch a tent 
6 pinnacles 

7 walls 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 
I root 

2 (leaf) 

3 planting 
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JESUS. PAUL. 


20 marriage feast 

21 dinner, supper 

22 chief seat 

23 cup and platter 

24 servant and lord 

25 take bread (eat) 

26 bushel 

27 lamp-stand 

28 beating 

29 recline (at table) 

30 binding 

31 weeping and gnashing 
32 patching 

33 sweeping 

34 putting wine into skins 
35 children playing 

36 whiting sepulchres 

37 giving alms 


VI. Metaphors from BUILDING. 


JESUS. PAUL. 
1 build 1 edify 
2 foundation (dig deep) 2 foundation 
3 door 3 door 
4 house 4 temple 
5 pillars 
5 gate 
6 tents 


7 pinnacle (of the temple) 


8 pit (in a vineyard) 
9 tower : 
10 building upon rock 
11 building upon sand 
12 key 

13 inner chamber 

14 housetop 


VII. AGRICULTURE. 


JESUS. PAUL. 
1 root I root 
2 branches 2 branches 
3 sow (sower, seed) 3 sow (plant, seed) 
4 fruit 4 fruit 


5 harvest (laborers) 5 reap 
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DEUTERO-ISAIAH, JESUS. 
4 pour water on 6 planting 
5 wither 7 wither 


6 tree, willow 
7 dry ground 
8 wine in the cluster 
9 thresh (beat, fan) 


8 fig-tree (figs) 
g good and bad soil 
10 vineyard 


II grapes 

12 blade, ear, corn 
13 ploughing 

14 thorns 

15 tares 

16 thistle (bramble) 
17 mustard seed 


18 digging and dunging 


19 gather into barns 


PAUL, 


6 watering (and planting) 
7 grafting 


VIII. Business oR OCCUPATION. 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH. JESUS. 


1 debtors 

2 good measure 

3 treasure (rich) 
4 hire (reward) 


I creditors 
2 measure (buy) 


3 potter (potsherd) 


4 spend 5 spend (all), purse 
6 steward 
5 weigh 
6 sell 
7 smith (fire, weapon) 
8 refining (furnace) 
7 lender 
8 talents, pounds 
9 shepherd 


Io fisher (net) 

11 physician 

12 pearl merchant 

13 householder 

14 go to a far country 
15 gain by trading 





PAUL. 


1 debtor (owe) 

2 buy (price) 

3 treasure up 

4 wages 

5 potter (vessels) 

6 spend (be spent) 

7 steward (stewardship) 
8 defraud 

9 partner 

10 corrupt (xarndebw) 
11 earnest (of the spirit) 
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1X. POLITICAL OR GOVERNMENTAL (AND LEGAL). 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH, 


1 throne (footstool) 
2 bound 
3 servant 


4 prison-house 

5 tremble 

6 prepare the way 

7 bill of divorcement 

8 ride upon high places 
g redeemer 

10 crown 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH,. 


1 warfare 

2 breastplate, helmet 
3 weapon, sword 

4 mighty man 


5 spoil 
6 peace 


7 quiver, polished shaft 


8 rearward 
9 trumpet 


JESUS, 

1 kingdom 

2 bound 

3 servant 

4 go before magistrate 
5 justify 

6 judge 

7 cross 

8 prison 

g exercise authority 


10 lord 
II names written 


12 “to far country to re- 


ceive a kingdom” 
13 Pilate (Galilaeans) 
14 city 


X. MILITARY. 


JESUS. 


1 war (warfare) 

2 armour, fully armed 
3 sword 

4 10,000 (soldiers) 

5 ambassage 

6 take by force 

7 (conditions of peace) 
8 guardeth his palace 


9 spoil 
10 peace 


PAUL, 
1 reign (dominion) 
2 bondage (liberty) 
3 servant 
4 accusing (excusing) 
5 justify 
6 judge 
7 crucify 


PAUL. 


I war 

2 armour 

3 weapon 

4 soldier 

5 ambassadors 

6 captivity 

7 triumph 

8 stronghold 

9 savour of life (of death) 


XI. REFERENCES TO EXISTING SCRIPTURE. 


DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 





JESuS, 


1 Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob 
2 son of Abraham 


FAUL. 


1 Abraham, two sons 
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DEUTERO-ISAIAH. JESUS. PAUL, 
3 Wisdom, her children 2 Messenger of Satan 
(Proverbs) (Job) 
1 Eden 3 Adam’s transgression 
4 Israel 


5 7,000 in Israel 
6 bruise Satan 
2 Noah, waters 4 Noah, flood 
3 Rahab 
4 cleave rock (water) 
5 |sea dried up 
5 pass through 
5 Queen of South 
6 Solomon 
7 killed the prophets 
8 jot, tittle 
9 Elijah 
10 Jonah 
11 Men of Nineveh 
12 Lot, Lot’s wife 


Table I. gives the metaphors in the order of chapter and verse, 
and is intended for use in verifying the items in the lists of objects 
in Table II., as well as to enable the reader to see by means of 


catch-words the general context of the numerous objects itemized in. 


Table II. The latter merely names the objects used as the physical 
bases of the metaphors, in order that the extent of the image-world, 
shown in the three sections of description which are compared, may 
be estimated without the presence of distracting considerations. It 
furnishes conclusive evidence of the superior extent and scope of the 
image-world of Jesus, who has more physical objects and relation- 
ships in his mind ready for actual use in making comparisons of eth- 
ical and spiritual truth than either the Deutero-Isaiah or Paul. Our 
second table enables us to eliminate at a glance the imagery common 
to all three, or to any two. Following the order of divisions as indi- 
cated previous to giving the tables, (1) we find Paul exceedingly 
meagre in images from inanimate nature. What he does have are 
exceedingly common: darkness, light, sun, moon, stars. On the 
other hand, if we compare Jesus with the Deutero-Isaiah, we find 
that, although we make our deductions from twice as many meta- 
phors of the latter as of the former, the number of different images is 
almost exactly the same. It is somewhat singular that the few which 
are not identical give us in the case of the prophet of the great 


Asiatic revolution, the peaceful objects, “valley” and “river,” as . 
Pp y ’ 
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peculiar to himself, while the peculiar ones in the quiet life of Jesus 
include “ earthquake” and “lightning.” (2) In the animal world 
Paul again appears with almost no mental capital as compared with 
Jesus. The Deutero-Isaiah has prominent wild animals, — the bear, 
the lion, the antelope, — which Jesus never mentions ; but Jesus’ 
list of the domestic creatures gives him a decidedly wider total range 
of animal objects than has the prophet. (3) In parts and functions 
of the body Paul’s list, though very much larger than under (1) and 
(2), lacks the important items of mouth, cheek, eunuch, hair, loins, 
neck, which Jesus uses. The Deutero-Isaiah, on the other hand, is 
closely in line with Jesus, and shows about an equal number. 
(4) Under family relations it is significant to find the tender words 
“mother” and “sister,” which are wanting in Paul’s list, present in 
that of Jesus. The range of the Deutero-Isaiah is slightly narrower 
under this head also. (5) In the social and home life Jesus finds 
twice as many objects and activities with which to compare ethical 
and spiritual truth as are found by Paul or the prophet. A mere 
glance at the table shows his wealth in image-objects taken from 
common life. (6) In matters of building and the house, Jesus has 
the homelike details of “key,’”’ “‘inner chamber,” and “ housetop ” ; 
and, again, his objects are more numerous. (7) In the agricultural 
list, Jesus does not use “threshing,” but he has a long list, including 
“grapes,” “ blade, ear, corn,” etc., peculiar to himself. (8) Jesus’ 
business parables, his references to “ fishers,” “physicians,” and to 
“merchants,” again furnish objects in which he goes decidedly 
beyond the others. (9g) In political and governmental matters, the 
peculiarities are somewhat evenly balanced as between Jesus and the 
Deutero-Isaiah, while Paul seems to have, if anything, the narrowest 
range even here. (10) In military matters, there is perhaps not 
much difference ; but (11) in reference to existing scripture, Jesus 
seems to have in mind a decidedly larger number of the great out- 
standing characters of Hebrew history than has either Paul or the 
great prophecy. 

Taking Table II. as a whole, then, it would seem to show that, 
while the Deutero-Isaiah has a fuller flow of poetical imagery, the 
number of separate objects which his metaphors and comparisons 
handle is somewhat less than that of Jesus. On the other hand, it is 
equally evident that if the intensity and power which sometimes 
come from narrowness of range is to be attributed to either Jesus or 
Paul, it must be to Paul; for in number of objects used for com- 
parison Jesus is quite evidently far his superior. 
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V. Two PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Before proceeding to the direct enumeration of the elements of 
forcefulness in Jesus’ comparisons, two preliminary remarks may be 
in order. The first is that in analyzing the methods by which 
Jesus secured his power we do not mean to imply that he delib- 
erately educated himself or disciplined himself along the lines to be 
indicated. Much less was he so educated by human teachers. But 
the most powerful and spontaneous utterances of poets, statesmen, 
and seers, spoken without consciousness of the elements of their 
power, may, nevertheless, subsequently be analyzed into those ele- 
ments. The sudden and unconscious synthesis of a great soul may 
be capable of a deliberate and extended analysis by another, and, it 
may be added, a far smaller soul. The value of the analysis for the 
smaller soul is that it enables it much more fully to comprehend the 
greatness of the greater one. 

The other preliminary remark is, that in making comparisons 
between the sayings of the Old Testament, or those of the Rabbis 
and the parallel ones of Jesus, it is not intended to assert that in 
every case the previous saying was the source from which Jesus drew 
the material for his own. In most cases it was; but, however that 
may be, the comparison will serve equally well for estimating the 
power of Jesus’ utterance ; and, in all cases where Jesus and the one 
with whom he is compared were both drawing upon a common tra- 
ditional source of popular material, the comparison of the two again 
serves equally well for estimating their relative strength. 


VI. First ELEMENT IN THE Power oF JESUS’ COMPARISONS : 
The Radicalness of their Physical Bases. 


The first positive element in the power of Jesus’ comparisons is 
the extreme or radical nature of the material basis on which they 
are constructed. To enforce a truth or principle Jesus often com- 
pares it with some object, action, or relation which is the most 
radical of its class in quantity, or quality, or intensity of quality. 
The righteous shine not as the stars or as the brightness of the 
firmament (Dan. 12°), but as the sun (éxAdpyovow ds 6 qAwos 
Mt. 13). If it were objected that the Old Testament poet can 
speak of the light of the sun as sevenfold, as the light of seven 
days condensed into one (Isa. 30”), we could at once answer that 
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Jesus never oversteps the modesty of nature, and would gain no 
real power by doing so. But on a subsequent page we shall take 
up the whole question of Jesus’ nearness to nature as a source of 
metaphorical power. Satan falls from heaven not as the day star 
(Is. 14"), for Jesus intensifies the slow-falling luminary into the 
down-flashing lightning (as adotpamyjv, Lk. 10"), even as his disciples’ 
success in casting out the demon underlings is intensified into the 
fall of Satan their head. The same extreme of motional brilliancy 
is used to figure the coming of the Son of Man (dorpamri dorpda- 
mrovoa, Lk. 17; cf. Mt. 24%). The exceeding minuteness which 
is consistent with the great possibilities of growth in incipient faith 
is imaged by the smallest of seeds which grows to be a tree (xoxxov 
owarews, Lk. 17° Mt. 13). The net which gathers every kind of 
character out of the world-sea is a drag-net, which moves along the 
very bottom (cayjvy, Mt. 13“). 

If we pass on from inanimate to animate nature, the most despised 
and most loathsome of creatures is used by Jesus to describe his 
Pharisaic enemies (dqets, yevvnpata éxidvav, Mt. 23°). The radical 
quality of the comparison is quite clear apart from associations with 
Genesis 3. Nor could there be any more radical image of Judaism’s 
corruption and dissolution than the carrion-seeking vultures winging 
their way toward a dead body. Habakkuk (1°) tells of the vulture 
that hasteth to devour; Job (39”) says that where the slain are, 
there is she ; and Ezekiel summons the birds and beasts to drink 
blood at the slaughter (39"). But Jesus condenses all this into the one 
radical picture of the vultures just settling upon a corpse (Lk. 17”). 
His figure of the camel going through the eye of a needle is so 
radical that it makes the interpretation of the passage extremely 
difficult (Lk. 18”). 

To the same category of radical quality belong certain images 
taken from the human body and its death. It would be difficult to 
think of a more minute preservation of the body than not to have 
a hair of the head perish (Lk. 21"). And to make sure that no one 
of them does perish Jesus has each one numbered (Mt. 10”), which 
is more radical still than not letting them fall to the earth (1 Sam. 14 
2 Sam. 14" 1 Kgs. 1). The thing nearest to the hand that gives is 
the other hand, and to endow it with capacity to know what its 
neighbor hand is doing unless that neighbor acts with extreme se- 
crecy, furnishes us with the most radical image possible for modest 
giving (Mt. 6°). To cut off a hand or a foot, or to cut out an eye 
is so radical an act of self-mutilation that its very radicalness has 
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opened men’s eyes to the metaphorical quality of the passage, al- 
though the words themselves do not go beyond the literal (Mk. 9%” 
Mt. 5”* 18**). It is remarkable, too, that in order to express abso- 
lute renunciation of married life Jesus uses as a figure the mutilation 
which makes marriage physically impossible (Mt. 19”). All that 
a man hath will he give in exchange for his life, yet it is by a 
metaphor of life that Jesus expresses his great axiom of finding the 
highest good in complete self-abandonment to the kingdom of God 
(Ody tiv Woxhv adrod cdsat, dradréoea aityv, Lk. 9*; cf. Mt. 10” 16% 
Mk. 8»). The obverse metaphor of death, the culmination of 
physical evils, has a similar radical force ("Adss rots vexpods Baya 
Tovs éavrav vexpovs, Lk. 9). And when the dead body is put 
underground with darkness and the worm it furnishes the most 
radical image of hidden corruption (éoréwv vexpov Kai macys dxa- 
Oapoias, Mt. 23”; cf. Lk. 11). 

Passing to family relationships we find equally radical compari- 
sons. Jesus likens his simple-hearted disciples not to youths or 
children but to babes. Nyzios (Lk. 107 Mt. 11”), in classical Greek 
practically signifies ‘fool’ or ‘simpleton’; Jesus does not use the 
word in quite so bad a sense as that, but it does represent the 
extreme of the unlearned and inexperienced. The strongest and 
most tender ties are used to depict his love for his true disciples. 
They are, each of them, a combination of mother, brother, and 
sister (Mt. 12” Mk. 3%*® Lk. 8”). On the other hand so strange 
and terrible a thing as want of natural and conjugal affection was 
none too intense a figure for spiritual aversion to even friendly hin- 
drances to complete consecration (juice? rév warésa x.7.r., Lk. 14%). 
The O. T. basis of the figure gives it a still more radical temper.’ 

The incidents connected with social customs are often portrayed 
in the strongest language. Those admitted to the feast of the king- 
dom sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, while those 
excluded are gnashing their teeth (Lk. 13%”; cf. Ps. 112”). 
The feast to which the grace of the kingdom is compared has 
abundant room, even after the denizens of the streets and lanes 
have come in, for those found in the country highways and hedges 
(Lk. 147%). On the contrary the parable of the feast that shows 
the judgment of the kingdom upon those who make light of the 
invitation whether by staying away or by coming in to it with inso- 
lent disregard of the etiquette of dress, contains a corresponding set 
of radical or extreme details. The host is a king; the guest of 


4 See the remarks on this verse on page 112. 
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honor, his own son; and the occasion, his marriage (Mt. 22°). 
Similar flippancy of conduct toward “ dv@pwads res” (Lk. 14") would 
be comparatively excusable. ‘The men who decline the invitation 


are murderers (qoveis, Mt. 227). He who accepts but appears with- 


out the garment is not only cast out, but bound hand and foot 
beforehand. Another radical touch belonging here is the casting 
of the children’s bread to the dogs (Mk. 7” Mt. 15°), where the 
contrast between the animal scavengers and the children is extremely 
sharp. So radical indeed is the utterance as applied to the Syro- 
Phoenician woman that it keeps the apologists of Jesus’ gentleness 
busy in his defence. We may also mention giving what is holy to 
dogs and casting pearls before swine. Stronger figures for useless 
pleading with hostile stupidity are not easy to imagine. In Lk. 12%* 
the image of men waiting for their lord is intensely drawn. The 
force of the figure lies in its representing the servants as standing 
through the long night watches with robes gathered up at the girdle 
and lighted lamp in hand, ready to spring to the door on the instant. 
This might be the case of men who knew their master would be at 
the door in a few minutes, but to keep up that alert attitude without 
relaxation through the second or third watch indicates continuous 
intensity of faithful expectation in a most vivid picture. The rever- 
sal of the expected relation of service into that of being served is 
also a powerful touch (verse *). Yet again the gluttony, drunkenness, 
and servant-beating of the unfaithful upper servant and his being 
cut asunder, in Lk. 12“ “8, constitute a picture of extreme blackness 
of outline. If that interpretation of Lk. 12° (cf. Mk. 10%) which 
makes it represent Jesus as being immersed in flame and coming 
forth a living fire-brand is correct, this, too, is a very powerful image. 
But in Mk. 10® it is perhaps more natural to think of the baptismal 
element as water, than as fire. 

If we interpret the figure of the unfinished tower in Lk. 14” to 
mean that before becoming Jesus’ disciple a man must count the cost, 
as a builder estimates the cost of his building, the comparison has no 
very extraordinary force. But if we decide upon the interpretation 
that Christ’s follower must be willing to appear as ridiculous as a 
man appears who goes forward with a building although he knows 
he cannot complete it then the illustration has unique strength. 
The very power of the figure as thus taken has perhaps prevented 
its being thus taken. We may add that the contrasted crash and 
endurance of the houses built on sand and on rock (Matt. 7**) 
makes in itself a most intense portrayal. 
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In agricultural matters Mt. 15" contains a vigorous figure (aca 
gureia nv ovk épvrevoey 6 waTHp pov 6 ovpdrvtos éxpiLwOycerat). Some- 
times a single word indicates an intensity in one of Jesus’ figures that 
is lacking to corresponding illustrations elsewhere. In 1 Kings 19”, 
Elisha left the plough and “ran after” Elijah, but Jesus will not 
have his man even /ook back from the plough of the kingdom to 
which he has once put his hand (Lk. 9%). 

Among business metaphors we may perhaps say that the ratio of 
a mina to a city is a strong figure for the ratio of service to reward 
(Lk. 19%"). Certainly the ratio of one hundred denarii to ten 
thousand talents is by the radical quality of the amounts indicated 
powerfully suggestive of the proportions of the guilt of sin as against 
a fellow-man to its guilt as against God. It may be noted, too, that 
it is a king to whom the heavier sum is owed. In Mt. 207* the 
conduct of the man who pays men a day’s wages for working from 
five till six o’clock is by its very nature strongly suggestive of benevo- 
lence in the employer. Somewhat radical, too, in its quality is the 
“ forgiveness” accorded to the two debtors in Lk. 7***. Intensely 
so is the story of the man who sold all he had to buy the field con- 
taining the hidden treasure (Mt. 13“) and that of the pearl fancier 
who bought a single pearl at the same exhaustive price. We note, 
too, in the latter case that for the ancient oriental the pearl took the 
place the diamond has for us; and the story is as it were the story 
of the Kohinoor. Another business transaction conveys property 
of absolute value on both sides of the exchange. It trades “fe for 
the world, an exchange of the absolutely precious for the all-including 
bulk (Mt. 16% Mk. 8 Lk. 9”). We shall refer on a later page to the 
forceful story of the shrewd steward (Lk. 167). 

Grouping political, judicial, and governmental comparisons together, 
we note the figure in Lk. 128, as being carried through to completion 
in a thorough-going fashion. The culprit is transferred from the 
judge to the officer, from the officer to the prison, and from the 
prison he comes not out by any means till the last mite is paid. 
A sentence may be given, in passing, to the Hebraistic construction, 
the strong adjective (SveBacraxra) and to the small finger which 
does not touch the burden, in Lk. 11%. Whether it was a Roman 
punishment or not to tie a mill-stone about a criminal’s neck and 
throw him into the sea may not be certain, but the intensity amount- 
ing almost to fierceness is evident in Jesus’ pvAos évixds (Mt. 18 
Mk. 9”) and his xararovricOy év rG meAdyer Tis Oaddoons (Mt. 18%) 
From the most disgraceful form of legal execution Jesus takes 4 
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most radical metaphor, that of bearing or rather taking up the cross 
daily (Lk. 9”; cf. Mt. ro® 16% Mk. 8* Lk. 14”). The radical 
quality and intense power of this metaphor are not easily appreciated 
in our day. Ecclesiastical tradition, esthetic embellishment, archi- 
tectural elaboration, and devotional associations combine to be more 
than a match for historical imagination unless we escape the senti- 
mental associations of the old words by using others of modern 
equivalency. We must imagine a plain religious teacher of great 
personal power but sprung from the laboring classes saying to those 
about him : “If any one of you wishes to be of my following, he must 
with his own hands adjust the hangman’s noose to his neck and 
start for the jail-yard gallows, there to put on the black cap and be 
hanged. And he must do this every day.” How great must have 
been the recoil from such a fearful image. 

In his few metaphors of conflict and battle Jesus has the forcible 
image of a strong man, fully armed, guarding his own court (Lk. 11”). 
The figure is a perfect one of its kind, and is more fully dwelt upon 
under a subsequent heading.’ The supposition of a king going to 
war with ten thousand men against an enemy with twenty thousand 
(Lk. 14%) is not in itself of a specially extreme character unless we 
include the idea of the certainty of defeat. In Mt. 11” the kingdom 
of heaven is as a town taken by storm. From the throwing of the 
torch at the capture of cities Jesus takes a singularly condensed 
image (Lk. 12). His figure leaps over the indirect and secondary 
process by which the fire will be kindled, and states the result as 
though it were a primary purpose. As missionaries going to China 
with the most peaceful messages do, nevertheless, become indirectly 
but really the cause of Boxer riots and wars, so the gospel indirectly 
but really will produce a blaze of conflict and contention in the world. 

Jesus’ metaphorical or comparative references to the Old Testa- 
ment are often made to the most extreme or radical scenes or 
characters. Nothing less than the all-destroying flood of the days 
of Noah, or the terrific destruction of Sodom in the days of Lot 
(Lk. 17%; cf. Mt. 24°), will meet his strong conception of the 
sudden coming of the day of the Son of Man. If the word éodov 
(Lk. 9*) attributed to Moses and Elijah at the transfiguration can 
be thought of as taken up from words of Jesus to them, it may mean 
more than our word ‘decease’ or ‘departure’ and be a powerfully 
suggestive comparison to the going forth of Israel from Egypt. 
Jesus had previously been speaking of his cross, and Moses was the 


5 See page 163. 
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great character connected with the exodus, so that the allusion has 
to many seemed something more than fanciful. Of a radical char- 
acter also seems to be Jesus’ comparison of John to Elijah, who was 
for the Jews of Jesus’ day so prominent a figure in connection with 
the coming of the kingdom of God (Mk. 9”). Paradise, in the 
Septuagint (Gen. 2%, etc.), is used for the garden of Eden, and 
subsequently became in Jewish theology the name for the blessed 
part of Hades where the souls of the righteous await the resurrection. 
But Jesus seems simply to refer to the Eden of Genesis, and there 
could be no richer and simpler figure of bliss taken from the Old 
Testament (Lk. 23“). Finally the details of the story of Dives and 
Lazarus are highly wrought. The sumptuous fare, the outer garment 
of purple-dyed wool, and the inner one of fine Egyptian linen con- 
trast sharply with the extreme suffering of the beggar, unable to 
walk, covered with ulcers, and feeding on what fell from the rich 
man’s table. Abraham’s bosom, the flame, the tip of the finger, 
and the great gulf fixed complete the intensity. - 

The imagery of the last-mentioned parable so strongly suggests 
the current Jewish conceptions of Jesus’ day as to call for some 
mention of the radical conceptions which Jesus drew from that 
source. His use of the figure of Elijah, of the feasting in the king- 
dom, of the great wedding with its bridegroom, of the pains of 
Hades, and of the joy of Paradise show with what power and facility 
he could make simple images full of spiritual and ethical suggestion 
emerge from the chaotic pictorial mass of Rabbinic fantasies. 


VII. Seconp ELEMENT oF Power: Exclusion of Non-Contributing 
Details. 


Systematic study of Jesus’ comparisons soon discovers, as our 
tables show, their very wide range. Detailed study of single pas- 
sages reveals the further fact of his absolute familiarity with the 
Old Testament imagery and his absolute command of all its re- 
sources. But we have now to note in an especial way his entire 
exclusion of every detail which does not make for his immediate 
object in using each comparison. He never allows free play to his 
fancy, much less does he allow the poetry of a thing or its artistic 
form or its temptations to adornment to run away with him. He is 
never in a trance, never subject to a “fine frenzy,” never “ feels the 
god,” or lets his words go careering onward. The spirit of the 
prophet is always subject to the prophet. This is a great source of 
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power for his comparisons. He never winds circuitously in and out 
amid the thickets of fanciful detail. Power is never sinuous. It 
moves in a straight line and strikes its blow, without flourishes, 
directly at its object. We are not to think that with all the Old 
‘Testament literature held in perfect solution in his mind Jesus could 
not have crystallized it into elaborate figures; and the same natural 
scenery and surroundings were still there to suggest them. But he 
never yielded to the temptation to let anything come into his com- 
parison for its own sake or on its own account; it came only as an 
efficient servant to his end. This appears in three ways, in his 
exclusion of all mention of unnecessary details, in his compelling 
the hearer to mentally exclude such details even though they had 
been verbally mentioned, and in his selecting and sometimes 
inventing those that were effective. 

1, The vast and amplified imagery of the sun and of light which 
fills the Psalms and prophets was fully at Jesus’ command. So also 
was its cloud scenery. But we have seen that he would not elabo- 
rate it as Isaiah does (30%). And we may add that he clothes no 
one with light as with a garment (Ps. 104”). Nor does he ever start 
the sun, like a bridegroom coming forth from his chamber, to run 
a race (Ps. 19**). But the righteous shine forth in their true 
character at last simply as the sun comes out from behind a cloud 
(éxAdpyovow, Mt. 13).6 Bossuet thought the fourteenth of Isaiah 
the finest chapter for public reading in the Old Testament. Jesus 
has it all in mind in Lk. 10%, but he gives the Satanic downfall only 
a single flash (as dorparyv). He knows the fourth chapter of Daniel, 
and Ezekiel 177%, but he paints no tree reaching to heaven and 
spreading to the ends of the earth ; he does not feed all flesh from 
it, but simply calls up the vastness of these imaginative growths by 
the one suggestive image of the birds which is common to both, 
while at the same time he does not overstep the modesty of nature 
(Lk. 13”). It is to be remembered that in using metaphors the 
greatest power is gained by suggesting the largest amount of appro- 
priate detail in the fewest possible words. By selecting the mustard 
seed for his illustration Jesus secures a symbol of the smallest begin- 
nings, but by using a phrase common to the two great tree-pictures 
of Ezekiel and Daniel and abandoning any specific reference to the 
size of the mustard tree, he gets the advantage of suggesting the 
heaven-high and world-wide reach of the vision-tree of the prophets, 
a vision be it remembered thoroughly familiar to his hearers. 


§ Bruce on Parables, p. 63, and footnote quotation from Calvin; see also p. 140 f. 
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We have already noted the imagery from vulture life in the Old 
Testament. Jesus abstains from all these details because they do 
not make directly for his point (Lk. 17"). Jesus’ “ hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness” (Mt. 5°) has a remarkable Septuagint 
parallel in Ps. 17” (cf. xoprav@noovrae and xoptacOyjcopa). Woudt- 
less he also had in mind Isaiah 55? and the whole range of illus- 
trations from hunger and thirst, but he simply mentions without 
adornment the two bodily needs and their satisfaction. There is 
no exhortation not to spend money for that which is not bread, or 
to buy without price. In Lk. 10%, he gives power to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions, but again the poetic imagery is not amplified 
but condensed from its source in Ps.g1¥. It is perhaps superfluous 
to mention here his great restraint in dealing with the enticing 
details of shepherd life (Mt. 10°), as that comparison must be dwelt 
upon a little later. 

The beautiful family picture of the prodigal son, because it is com- 
paratively long, is sometimes thought of as an elaborated story. 
The real fact is the reverse. All the abundant details of Old Tes- 
tament imagery which a fanciful imagination would certainly have 
used are carefully excluded. The story moves straight to its goal 
without going aside to gather a single flower. Isa. 55” 44” Prov. 29° 
Isa. 61” Zech. 3°" are some of the passages before the mind of Jesus. 
But the chapter which by contrast best exhibits Jesus’ exclusion of 
irrelevant material however interesting is the fourteenth of Hosea, 
which is the Old Testament parable of the prodigal son. Israel has 
“fallen” in far-off “iniquity,” is invited to “return,” “to take 
words,” and “say unto” Jehovah. ‘There is mention of him in 
whom the “ fatherless” “find mercy.” There is the same free, 
loving welcome and joyous reviving as in the parable of Jesus. But, 
again, Jesus moves in a straight line, while Hosea deviates into ex- 
quisite poetry about dew, odors, lilies, corn, vines, and the Lebanon 
mountains. 

The wide sweep of a comprehensive idea never tempts Jesus to 
a correspondingly wide, sweeping, and extended figure of speech. 
He may have before him the figure of a man who knows the Hebrew 
Bible from end to end and from height to depth, and, at the same 
time, has grasped the spirit and meaning of the new order of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, thus fusing the whole range of revelation into 
one compacted whole. But he figures it all as a mere householder 
of practical ability, who brings out old stores in new shapes and 
with new additions. There is no poetic fringe, but merely ypapue- 
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revs paOynrevOeis .. . Guotos . . . oixoderrdry GoTtis éxBddXNe .. . Katva 
koi muda, Mt. 13”. If by this ideal scribe Jesus means himself, the 
self-restraint is still more remarkable. Another instance of the exclu- 
sion of all merely poetic material is found in what Jesus says at the 
institution of the supper. He likens the bread to his body given for 
his disciples (Mt. 26% Mk. 14” Lk. 22”), and he likens the out- 
poured wine in the cups to his shed blood (Mt. 26% Mk. 14” Lk. 
22”), If we compare this likeness of death with the twelfth chapter 
of Ecclesiastes, we feel at once the solemn absence of poetic and sen- 
timental detail, and the direct force of the naked dpros and zornptov. 
In that tragic hour the strong Son of God made no mention of the 
loosing of the silver cord, or the breaking of the golden bowl, or the 
breaking of the pitcher at the fountain, or the breaking of the wheel 
at the cistern (Eccl. 12°). The foam, and the mixture, and the 
dregs, and the draining of them (Ps. 75°), are absent. It is nota 
“cup of staggering,” or the “ bowl of the cup of wrath” (Isa. 51”). 
It does not make him “reel to and fro and be mad” (Jer. 25%"). 
It is simply a “cup.” But the one word is stronger than the many. 
Jesus, however, looked upon his life, taken as a whole, as a wedding- 
festival from beginning to end (Lk. 5** Mt. 9” Mk. 2”). This seems 
to be the only activity or social usage to which he compares his 
career. The simple severity with which he does it is remarkable ; 
and is the more so when we consider the frequency of the metaphor 
in the apocalyptic language of his day. The Old Testament scrip- 
tures, ¢.¢. Isa. 54°", afford abundant material for amplification ; but 
Jesus uses none of it except the one item necessary to characterize 
the joyous freedom of his gospel. 

Jesus’ figure of the unfinished tower, as given to us in Lk. 14”, 
keeps out all distracting details to such an extent as probably to 
make the interpretation of it often go wrong. Yet if he had added 
the explanation that one must be willing to appear as ridiculous as 
the builder in question, he would probably have weakened its force. 

The comparison of the Pharisees to a plant of unheavenly plant- 
ing, and, therefore, to be rooted up, is all the more forcible because 
of the absence of all detail (Mt. 15%). Isaiah 57% contains two 
extended metaphors: one of a vineyard bringing forth wild grapes 
instead of grapes, and another of the vineyard laid waste, and briers 
and thorns coming up in its place. But Jesus condenses both into 
one short and forceful figure. “Of a bramble men do not gather 
grapes” (Lk. 6"). The extended story of Elijah’s taking Elisha 

from the plough does not lead Jesus into parallel details (Lk. 9®). 
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A single, .strong sentence completes his reference. “No man 
putting his hand to the plough and looking back is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” 

Jesus’ effective refusal to amplify his comparisons appears with 
great clearness in the parable of the lost sheep. Ezekiel (34"*) 
employs almost the whole range of shepherd life. In this single 
passage he includes mountains, water-courses, inhabited places, pas- 
tures, forests, broken-limbed sheep, the fat, the lean, those that butt, 
and those that foul the water. There is material enough for a long 
allegory. Yet no one remembers the passage, or holds the moral 
truths it conveys except to a small extent. ‘The reason the whole 
Christian world can repeat Jesus’ parable is because it moves in a 
straight line. Out of all the imagery of Ezekiel Jesus selects the 
rescue of one single sheep. His story goes straight after that sheep, 
gets it, and brings it right back to the rejoicing fellowship of neigh- 
bors. It is a case of pure power arising from the exclusion of every 
uncontributing detail. The parable of the talents (Mt. 25%) 
teaches the lesson that equal faithfulness in the use of unequal 
opportunities will be equally rewarded, and teaches it with power for 
this same reason. ‘The story is businesslike. It has no oriental 
fringes or frills, nothing but the severest simplicity. One sometimes 
wishes that Jesus had added some detail of imagery or explanation. 
Knowing that liars cannot trust each other, that thieves steal from 
each other, that murderers kill members of their own band, — know- 
ing, in a word, that evil is at war with itself, and does tend to disin- 
tegration, one wishes that Jesus had said something more than that a 
house or a kingdom divided against itself cannot stand. And yet to 
have figuratively illustrated evil’s divisions against itself would prob- 
ably have lessened the force of the teaching that evil is always one in 
being against God and goodness (Mt. 12% Mk. 3% Lk. 11”). 

One reference which Jesus makes to the O. T. is singularly abrupt 
and unqualified, but, perhaps, all the more forcible: “Elijah has 
come” (Mk. 9% Mt. 11% 17!). John did no miracle, while Elijah 
did many ; his ministry was brief, while Elijah’s covered many years ; 
and John himself said that he was not Elijah. But Jesus said in the 
most naked fashion that John was Elijah. We feel a desire for 
amplifications, yet the absence of them was perhaps the most pow- 
erful way of saying that character and service are the true bases for 
estimating personal worth; and that while men were looking for a 
noisy and sensational forerunner, the true forerunner had come in the 
person of the faithful and self-effacing John. 
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2. There is another method of exclusion than the method of 
verbal omission. It is by making comparisons in such form that the 
hearer is compelled mentally to eliminate every detail except the 
one which constitutes the “rium comparationis, and indicates the les- 
son to be taught. The exclusion is none the less real because 
inward. ‘To speak of the Lord as coming like a thief compels the 
hearer to withdraw his attention from the idea of a burglar, because 
the Lord cannot be that; and this exclusion effectively fastens atten- 
tion down to the unexpectedness of the coming (Lk. 12”). 

In a similar way the comparison of God to a mean man who is in 
bed, as are also his children, compels us to eliminate the inappli- 
cable particulars, and fasten our attention upon the effect of bare 
importunity (Lk. 11°). The crowning instance of this forced mental 
elimination is the parable of the shrewd steward. Those who knew 
Jesus’ life, and heard him tell the story of a wasteful agent, who 
squandered his principal’s money and kept two sets of books, could 
not for a moment think that these details were intended to teach any 
ethical lesson. They were obliged to eliminate them, and dwell 
upon the lesson of foresight and of preparation for a change of 
worlds. Jesus had the powerful advantage of telling a story with 
entire verisimilitude, and at the same time of compelling his hearers 
by a process of mental exclusion to limit their attention to the single 
point he sought to teach. Allegorical and dogmatic interpretations 
of the parable of the unprofitable servant (Lk. 17‘) may make it 
teach the doctrine of the uselessness of works, or a denunciation of 
the legal spirit ; and the school of Baur may make it a late invention 
of the Pauline “tendency”; but it is far simpler to say that it is a 
story representing God as a severe taskmaster, cruel and heartless 
toward his servants, in order that these very points being eliminated 
attention may be forced upon that voluntary attitude of consecration 
which makes men exact from themselves more than could be 
exacted by any external master. 

3. The obverse side of excluding all irrelevant details is the inven- 
tion and insertion of new ones where existing illustrations do pot 
supply them. This seems to be the case with Lk. 6%; but it is only 
seeming ; for good measure, pressed down, shaken together, and 
running over, which conveys to the western mind a sense of poetic 
amplification, is simply a plain and homely though effective illustra- 
tion taken from the ordinary oriental method of measuring grain. 

xaBevdse. (Mt. 9% Mk. 5* Lk. 8°) furnishes a different case. The 
girl was dead. Jesus said she was not dead. For him she was not 
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dead in such a sense that she could not come to life again. That is, 
she was not dead in that hopeless sense in which his scorners meant 
the word. For his view of her death, which included her coming 
to life again, sleep that implies waking was an accurate metaphor. 
Sleep is a common figure for death everywhere.’ But Jesus gives it 
a new and startling force by changing the “rtium comparationis 
from “long disquiet merged in rest” to awaking. This new detail 
gave the old metaphor a startling force, which must have been felt 
when he took the girl by the hand and raised her up. 

In some of his agricultural metaphors Jesus gains great force by 
replacing irrelevant details with new ones suited to his purpose. 
The different kinds of soil are enumerated in the parable of the 
sower (Lk. 8°"). Such a classification of heart soil was new. So 
also seems to be the introduction of the darnel or counterfeit wheat, 
{dv, in the parable of the tares (Mt. 13%). To teach the grad- 
ual growth of the kingdom according to law, and how patiently men 
must wait for the good harvest which was sure to come, Jesus in the - 
parable of the blade, ear, and full corn, employs effective details, 
which are substantially new ; they all enforce the idea of the seed 
growing gradually without man’s aid. The seed is cast upon (émi) 
the earth. The man sleeps and rises day after day, doing nothing to 
the seed. He does not even know how the seed grows (airouarn, 
Mk. 4”), his activity being thus excluded for the third time. In 
Luke 20° ® (cf. Mt. 21” Mk. 12°) we have the telling detail of the 
sending of the beloved son, by which Jesus brings home the guilt of 
the keepers of the vineyard of Israel with a forcible stroke. 

In concluding this point, which deals with the excluding of all 
irrelevancies, we should perhaps mention the parable of the king’s 
marriage feast for his son, and of the man without a wedding gar- 
ment, which seems to be two parables, and so to violate the prin- 
ciple of singleness and unity which we have been claiming for Jesus’ 
comparisons. The exception is only seeming, however, for this par- 
able has for its centre of gravity making light of God’s offer of grace 
whether by despising or by abusing it ; and this is equally shown, as 
has been intimated on a previous page, either by not coming to the 
feast at all or by coming in an insolent spirit. The same principle 
applies to the parable of the pounds; and both are, perhaps, to be 
classed with such binary similitudes as those of the mustard seed and 
the leaven, the treasure and the pearl, the new wine and the new 
patch, the unfinished tower and the unequal war. The centre of 


7 See under xouudw (not xabevdw) in Liddell and Scott. 
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gravity, about which they revolve, is not really in either star, but in a 
third point, which controls them both. 


VIII. Turrp ELEMENT oF Power: Deferred Applications. 


It is a condition of the strongest metaphorical or figurative effect 
that the physical or material basis shall be so clearly and easily 
grasped by the hearer that no effort of attention need be used for 
that purpose. This causes Jesus to exclude all foreign material, as I 
have just been showing. But he secures the same distinctness by a 
further method. He puts an actual time-interval between the mate- 
rial basis and its spiritual application. He starts his train of thought 
in two sections, allowing the first to be well clear of the station 
before letting the second move out. At first sight the evangelists 
seem to teach that the method was purposely used, and was in- 
tended, to blind and darken the minds of obstinate hearers. Such, 
indeed, was the inevitable result in the case of such minds; and the 
inevitable is spoken of as the intended. But the historical view sees 
the case from a different standpoint. Jesus came offering his uni- 
versal, ethical, and religious kingdom to all, but he was practically 
obliged to start somewhere. He naturally began in the temple, with 
the accredited and actual religious leaders of his people. Finding 
them unreceptive and hostile, he turned to the more northern ele- 
ment, in Galilee. Getting acceptance with them, he views the 
whole sequence as the carrying out of a divine plan, whose result is 
that the gospel not only goes successfully forward, but that the fail- 
ure of ecclesiastical support shows all the more clearly the intrinsic 
power of the divine message, which gets along so well without it. 
Precisely so Jesus speaks parables in the most effective form possible, 
and then views the resultant failure of evil hearers to receive the real 
meaning as a divine plan and purpose, or, at least, the evangelists 
who record his sayings so regard it. The lines of the present inves- 
tigation, however, lead us to regard Jesus’ method as powerfully 
adapted to produce a deep impression. Hence, at this point we 
mention, in a class by themselves, what we name, for distinctness’ 
sake, instances of the method of deferred application. 

Jesus said to his disciples (Mt. 16°), Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. When their minds had dwelt long enough 
on the image of bread, he chidingly tells them of the transferred or 
spiritual sense, of hypocrisy, in which he gave the warning. In Lk. 
22% Jesus speaks of the need of swords; and when two have been 
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hunted up and brought he laconically says, ixavév éorww. Sometimes, 
indeed, as here, the metaphorical meaning is not really stated at all. 
This is also the case in Mk. 10”-™, and parallels, where the spiritual 
meaning of the hundredfold, evidently not appreciated by the dis- 
ciples at the time, is left to come to them of itself subsequently, and, 
on that account, all the more powerfully. In the case of Jairus’ 
daughter, the meaning of “sleepeth” was deferred only long enough 
to make Jesus’ raising her from the dead bring it out. Sometimes 
Jesus interprets his figure so speedily that there is not much chance 
for misapprehension, as in his metaphor of spiritual digestion (Mt. 
15"), which he explains in verses "*, At other times he seems 
never to have started the second section of the comparison, leaving 
the hearer to go back finally and start it for himself. Instances of 
this are seen in the maxims of mote and beam (Mt. 7° Lk. 6"), and 
of the blow on the cheek (Mt. 5**"' Lk. 6”). It is even probable 
that this method of deferred application contributed to Jesus’ con- 
demnation and death, for the accusation against him (Mt. 26% 27” 
Mk. 15”), that he had said he would destroy the temple and build it 
again in three days, seems to point to some such use of an image 
with delayed application, as John 2**! would indicate, whether the 
incident and application there given by the fourth evangelist be 
correct or not. 


IX. FourtH ELEMENT OF Power: Effective Reversal of Previous 
Figurative Usage. 


A mind like that of Jesus, filled with divine power, and, there- 
fore, acting in the highest human fashion, uses its mental imagery 
with the greatest freedom. One instance of this is his effective 
reversal of the general previous use of certain comparisons. His 
mention of salt is a case, perhaps somewhat doubtful, of this kind. 
On the whole, an agricultural people, like the Jews, seem to have 
used the figure of salt in a bad sense. To sow the site of a deserted 
city with salt was to condemn it to barrenness (Judges 9”; cf. Ezek. 
47" Ps. 107%). We find the same idea in Assyrian inscriptions 
(Esarhaddon A, III, 26). The associations of Sodom and of the 
saltness of the Dead Sea must also be taken into account. But 
Jesus, turning to the homely domestic use, says, Ye are the salt of 
the earth; that is, Ye are all the salt there is to keep the earth from 
moral putrefaction. Leaven, also, was generally used, as a figure, in 
a bad sense, even by Jesus himself, when he applied it to the teach- 
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ing of the Pharisees and Sadducees (Mt. 16°).- But he does not hes- 
itate to use its silent spreading, and assimilation to its own quality 
of the dough in which it is hid, as a likeness to the Kingdom of 
Heaven itself (Lk. 13% Mt. 13*). Fishing was also used in a bad 
sense as applied to the catching of men. Hostile armies are many 
fishers, who shall fish the people of Israel out of their land to die 
(Jer. 16%). It will be a retribution upon them to be taken away 
with hooks, and their residue with fish-hooks (Amos 4). Habakkuk 
(1°) asks why Jehovah lets men be taken with the angle, and caught 
in the net of the wicked. The pessimistic preacher (Eccl. 9”) calls 
men fishes that are taken in an evil net. But Jesus, by a bold stroke, 
makes the net good, and has it catch men alive ({wypav, Lk. 5"). 
The figure in classical Greek is generally used in a bad sense: of 
taking men in war, by Homer, //. 6. 46; cf. 10. 378, 11. 131; Her. 
1. 86, etc.; otdéva fwypety is to give no quarter, Plato, Legg. 868 B; 
metaphorically, of ships, as éwypyzev (Charito, 7. 6, post-classical). 
But compare Xenophon, A/em. 2.6 (cited by Farrar on Lk. 5”), 
“Try to be good and catch the good. I will help you, for I know 
the art of catching men” (Socrates). Perhaps the most interesting, 
as well as the most effective, instance of Jesus’ reversal of the ordi- 
nary sense of a figure is connected with infants and children, which 
he uniformly uses in a good sense. The current Jewish leaning is 
shown in Paul’s epistles. To him the child represents not an ideal 
to be sought, but a low stage of development, out of which one must 
grow as rapidly as possible. The Jew versed in the law considers 
the untaught Gentile a babe (Rom. 2”). A babe symbolizes the 
unspiritual Corinthian convert (1 Cor. 3'). He has been begotten 
by his spiritual father, Paul, whom he should therefore imitate, at 
least in a child’s weak way (1 Cor. 44). The child stands for our 
present feeble power of knowing. It takes a man to represent “ the 
full-grown energies of heaven” (1 Cor. 13"). He would have the 
Corinthians avoid a childish desire for the showy gift of tongues ; 
and only in parenthesis does he ask them to be children in malice ; 
seeming even by that to mean that they should keep their malice as 
undeveloped as possible: (1 Cor. 14”). He feels the parental touch 
of dearness for his own spiritual children; but, in the same breath, 
says their true childship is so small that he ought to give birth over 
again to an infant Christ within them (Gal. 4”). In striking reversal 
of all this Jesus is willing to call his own disciples “ babes” in one of 
their most favored hours (Lk. 10%; cf. Mt. 11%). In fact, he ex- 
plicitly takes the child as something like an ideal symbol-vf the per- 
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fect spirit and temper men should have ‘oward the kingdom of God, 
We can scarcely imagine Paul curving his arm about a little child; 
but Jesus does so (évayxaAtoapevos, Mk. 10"), in order to make the 
symbolism as emphatic as possible. Paul’s view of the child as illus- 
trative is much like Plato’s. There is a child in us to whom death is 
a sort of hobgoblin (Phaedo, ad finem). But for Jesus the child’s 
disposition is that to which the adult must bring himself, and the 
child’s attitude that to which the adult must surrender himself in 
order to enter the Kingdom of Heaven at all (Mk. 10”; cf. Mt. 19" 
Mt. 18°). In fact, the next verse (Mt. 18*) goes on to assign the 
highest rank in the kingdom, even after one has entered it, to the 
man of childlike spirit. 

If we were right in regarding Deut. 13° and 21'** as furnishing in 
the picture of parents stoning their children a kind of physical basis 
for the metaphor of hating one’s father and mother in Lk. 14%, we 
may here add that Jesus does not think of parents stoning children, 
but rather of children stoning parents. He starts in by saying, not 
If a man hate not his son and daughter, but If he hate not his father 
and mother, he cannot be my disciple. The force of this reversal 
lies in the fact that to the mind of the ancients, as Mozley® has 
shown, children were regarded as the property of their parents, while 
parents were to be most strictly honored by their children. The 
fact that the passage in Luke mentions children also as being hated 
does not seriously affect our position, for they seem to be mentioned 
as a kind of afterthought for the sake of completeness. In a pecul- 
iarly effective way, also, Jesus changes the starting-point of the con- 
ception of the word neighbor, in Lk. 10”, from its position in the 
man living near the lawyer, and thus being the lawyer’s neighbor, to 
an ethical position in the lawyer’s heart itself, thus making 7m play 
the neighbor toward the other man. The point is subtle but real, 
and consists in reversing the direction of the mental arrow which 
points out the “neighbor.” Very vigorous, also, is Jesus’ turning 
upside down of the Pharisees’ building of the tombs of the prophets 
(Lk. 11“). Their boast was that they brought the prophets out into 
public honor by the costly tombs; but Jesus made the building of 
the tombs mean burying the prophets out of sight. There seems to 
be almost a touch of humor, too, in the way he reverses the common 
figure of wolves going out to devour lambs into the picture of his 
disciples as lambs going out among hostile wolves. Finally, the ordi- 
nary conception that a man will sacrifice all things to save his phys- 


8 Ruling Ideas in Early Ages. 
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ical life is reversed into the metaphor of his losing his life in order 
to gain all that is highest and best. 


X. Firrh ELEMENT oF Power: Antitheses. 


Akin to Jesus’ strong hand in using symbols in a sense opposite 
to their usual significance are his antitheses. In this respect his 
figurative language simply shares in one of the general characteristics 
of his sayings as a whole. His figurative antitheses, however, are 
stronger and more effective than those in other parts of the Bible. 

_1. One group of Jesus’ antitheses contrasts the minute with the 
vast. It is a matter of size. In Mt. 5", cf. Lk. 16”, there is an ex- 
treme case. The sweep of heaven and earth is thought of as it might 
be by the deutero-Isaiah ; and over against its possible passing away 
is set the minute yodh and “tittle” of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
gnat is set opposite the camel (Mt. 23), the mote opposite the beam 
(Lk. 6" Mt. 7°). The diminutive group of laborers is seen on the 
edge of the far-reaching acres covered to the horizon line with a 
heavy crop of ripe grain (Lk. 10? Mt. 9”). The burdens which the 
Pharisees load upon men are heavy, but not even one finger do they 
themselves apply to the load (Lk. 11; cf. Mt. 23‘). The disciples 
are as a little flock of kids (cf. 1 Kings 20”). But the kingdom in 
its immensity is their father’s gift to them (Lk. 12). 

2. Another group contrasts the unique and the common. The 
solitary magnificence of Solomon’s courtly array is coarser and 
poorer than the beauty with which God clothes one of the lilies of 
the field, though there are thousands of them in sight, and the dis- 
ciples perchance are treading a dozen of them under foot (Lk. 12*°* 
Mt. 6%). The ox tied to the manger by some nameless peasant is 
an antithesis of the woman tied by Satan himself into a bent and 
painful posture. The animal is so common on every farm ; Satan is 
the sole prince of this world (Lk. 13"). 

3. Antithetical qualities form a third group. The light within the 
man must not be darkness (Mt. 6% Lk. 11”). Men do not gather figs 
of thorns or grapes from brambles (Lk. 6“). The single elements 
of these antitheses—the material for them—is in the Old Tes- 
tament (Isaiah 5>*). The grapes, and briers, and thorns, are there ; 
but Isaiah’s antithesis is between grapes and wild grapes, while Jesus 
gives the much sharper one between the brambles and the grapes. 
Another instance is in Lk. 6%, No good tree brings forth corrupt 
fruit nor a corrupt tree good fruit. Jer. 11° speaks of the men of 
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Judah as a “green olive tree fair with goodly fruit.” In verse ™ his 
enemies plot to kill him and “destroy the tree with the fruit thereof.” 
Here is the good man in contrast with the bad ; and each is figured 
as a tree, yet there is no antithetical juxtaposition, or even the con- 
ception of a corruptly productive tree. But Jesus has the doubie 
antithesis first of adjectives and then of clauses. In Mt. 10" (cf. Lk. 
10°) wolves are set against lambs and doves against serpents. Simi- 
larly, the ravening wolf has clothing of opposite significance (Mt. 7”). 
Often in the O. T. God’s people are called his sheep and their ene- 
mies ravenous wolves, but Jesus’ compact antithesis is not found 
there. The same antithesis of quality is shown in the maxim of not 
giving holy things to dogs or pearls to swine (Mt. 7°). Perhaps 
none of the instances so far cited, strong as they are, equal in 
mellow strength the invitation which speaks of a “ yoke” as “ easy” 
or a “ burden” as “light” (Mt. 11), 

4. Jesus’ figurative language also uses the antithesis of opposing con- 
ditions. The “wise and prudent” are set opposite the “babes” (Lk. 
107 Mt. 11%). The poverty-stricken are to have the kingdom with 
its wealth (Mt. 5*). In the parable of the prodigal son (Lk. 15) are 
numerous antitheses: the son and the servant, the kid and the fatted 
calf, perishing with hunger and enough and to spare ; dead and alive. 
Poignantly sharp, finally, is the contrast between the suffering Laz- 
arus and the sumptuous life of Dives in this world, and between 
Abraham’s bosom and the tormenting flame in the next world, and 
the antithesis of the opposing relations between the two men as 
experienced in this world and in Hades. 

5. Opposite ways of acting furnish a fifth group of antitheses. 
Some children dance and some lament (Lk. 7”). Putting a lamp 
under the bed is absurd ; putting it on the lamp-stand is rational 
(Mt. 5% Mk. 47 Lk. 8°). Cleansing the outside of dishes is a sym- 
bolic contrast to making the heart clean (Lk. 11%). The Pharisees’ 
bragging is a fine foil for the publican’s self-accusation (Lk. 18"). 
The doctrinal derivatives of Avrpov, Mk. 10%, fall outside the prov- 
ince of this paper, which is concerned only with the noble antithesis 
between the figure of a great slaveholder, who lords it over his 
bondsmen, and the wholesale emancipator, who gives his life as a 
vast ransom to purchase the liberty of the slaves of doubt, and fear, 
and sin. The dignity of the Son of Man might claim for him a mul- 
titude of attendants; but, on the contrary, he gives his very life to 
buy the freedom of the vast slave retinue of the Evil One. 

6. ‘The last form of antithetical power in Jesus’ comparisons is 
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that shown by his contrasting of Scripture quotations. He is the 
stone on which men fall and are broken; and, in the same breath, 
the stone which falls on them and scatters them as dust (Isaiah 8™ 
Dan. 2). His Father’s house was a house of prayer (Isa. 56’), 
but the sordid occupants had made it a den of robbers (Jer. 7"). 


XI. SixtH ELEMENT OF PoweR: Changing a Negative to a 
Positive. 


To certain of his comparisons Jesus gives the force which comes 
from changing a negative to a positive or affirmative. There seems 
to be some such advance made by him in calling his disciples the 
salt of the earth (Mt. 5% Mk. 9” Lk. 14%). The previous figure 
for God’s one elect people viewed them as sheep in their own 
special pasture, from which they were not to wander. Jesus’ figure 
represents them as the one antiseptic — all the salt there is—to be 
sprinkled over the whole world, to save it from corruption. It is 
another form of the same thought which makes Jesus regard his 
apostles as fishers to catch men rather than as shepherds to keep the 
animals already in their flock. A clearer instance is found in his 
figure of the evil eye and of the light that is in a man (Mt. 6”%). 
Jesus does not contrast the single eye with no eye at all, nor does he 
make darkness the opposite of light. On the contrary, he views the 
darkness as a light, and ascribes to it the positive radiating and 
revealing qualities of light. It is a species of black light, sending 
out black beams, and disclosing evil objects otherwise unbeheld. In 
a paragraph which is highly rhetorical, but conceived in the spirit of 
our passage, James Martineau has developed this figure of Jesus. 

“How great is that darkness! Great indeed! Because it not 
only hides realities, but produces all kinds of deceptive unrealities ; 
to the blinding character of all darkness, adding the creative activity 
of light ; suppressing the clear outline and benign face of things, and 
throwing up instead their twisted and malignant shadows. This is 
the difference, so awfully indicated by the greatest of seers in the 
words just cited between the evi/ eye and no eye at all. The latter 
only misses what there is: the former surrounds itself by what is not. 
The one is an innocent privation, that makes no pretence to knowl- 
edge of the light: the other is a guilty delusion, proud of its powers 
of vision, and applying its blind organ to every telescope with an air 
of superior illumination. The one is the eye simply closed in sleep : 
the other, staring with nightmare and burning with dreams; whose 
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strain the gloom of midnight does not relieve, and whose trooping 
images the dawning light does not disperse. He whose very light 
has become darkness treats the privative as positive, and the positive 
as privative ; he sees the single double, and the double single ; with 
him nothing is infinite, and the infinite is nothing. The great spec- 
trum of truth is painted backward, and the rainbow of promised 
good is upside down: and while he cannot espy the angel standing 
in the sun, he can read the smallest print by the pit-lights of Tophet, 
that threaten to blind the spirits and smoke out the stars. To the 
evil eye the universe is not simply hidden, but reversed.” ? 

A similar positive quality belongs to Jesus’ figure of providing 
purses which wax not old (Lk. 12”). Jesus has in mind not the 
simple detachment from earthly possessions of those who possess as 
though they possessed not (1 Cor. 7%™), but the heavenly attach- 
ment of those who use them for another world (Godet). In 
Matthew 19” Jesus has been approached by the negative idea of not 
marrying, and immediately proceeds to use a metaphor based upon 
a positive action, by which the conjugal capacity is affirmatively 
devoted to the Kingdom of God. 

The ransom for many, lately mentioned, is a strongly affirmative 
figure, carrying the negative conception of not being ministered to, 
up into the idea of ministering to others. If we rightly understand 
Jesus’ idea of taking up the cross, it furnishes a remarkable instance 
of turning a negative into a positive figure. It is true that Luke 
uses Bacrafe. (14”). But Mt. 10® has AapBave, and Mt. 16* and 
Mk. 8* both have dpdrw. The follower of Jesus is not to bear his 
cross, he is to take it up. The cross was ordinarily laid upon the 
condemned ; this seems to be assumed both by archaeological stu- 
dents and popular writers.” But Jesus turns the physical basis of his 
figure into the voluntary and positive act of 4/ting up the cross. In 
other words, he turns the negative metaphor, which stands for 
acceptance of providentially imposed suffering, into the positive 
figure, which stands for the decisive plunge into whatever suffering is 
necessary for the advancement of the kingdom. 


9 Endeavors after the Christian Life, p. 409. 
 E.g. Friedlieb, Archdologie der Leidensgeschichte, p. 128. Farrar, Life of 
Christ, p. 435- 
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XII. StvenrH ELEMENT oF Power: Combination. 


1. A further way in which Jesus secures power for his comparisons 
is by a combination of figurative details. The combination is 
not a mere aggregation, but, on the contrary, a most remarkable 
unification, in nearly every instance. Some of them have already 
been mentioned in speaking of the antitheses, and need only be 
named at this point. The antithesis in Lk. 6* is, as we have seen, a 
forceful combination of passages from Jeremiah. The unifying rela- 
tion is the conception of a tree producing the opposite of its natural 
fruitage. The antithesis of the wolfish prophet with the innocent 
sheep is a combination which secures unity by the vivid figure of 
putting the wolf inside the sheep’s clothing (Mt. 7”). The lambs 
and wolves are combined into one figure in Mt. 10" by the unifying 
éy péow. The two connected facts that the Pharisees did not inter- 
pret the Scriptures rightly and yet claimed the sole right of interpret- 
ing are set forth in one combined yet single image of a man who 
locks the door to a temple and stands on the outside with the key in 
his hand so that the approaching people cannot enter (Lk. 11”; cf. 
Mt. 23%). Another example of skilful unifying and combining is 
seen in the Pharisee’s prayer (Lk. 18"), where he speaks of “ this 
publican.” That little phrase binds the images of the two char- 
acters together so that they are seen not as two pictures but one. 
The rabbis seem to have had the image of the mote and the beam ; 
but with them the antithesis was simply for retaliation: “Take the 
straw out of your eye,” “Take the beam out of yours.” But Jesus 
combines the two images into one. There the man stands with the 
beam in his eye straining to see the mote in his brother’s eye. After 
speaking of the children in the market-place of whom the other 
children complained, Jesus uses his combining power to seize upon 
the Old Testament figure of Wisdom in Prov. 1”, and in chaps. 8 
and 9, and to unite himself and John, notwithstanding their anti- 
thetical modes of life, as children of the same heavenly mother (Lk. 
7"). One very beautiful combination of figures is found in Mt. 11%, 
where Jesus says his yoke is easy and his burden is light. The yoke 
is often used in the O.T. to represent taxation, bondage, and sin 
(1 Kings 12* Jer. 2® Lam. 1"). The figure of a burden for iniquity 
or trouble is of course frequent (Ps. 3855”). But the yoke and 
the burden are never bound together into one figure. Isaiah 9‘: 


See Lightfoot, cited by Alford on Mt. 7%. 
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“Yoke of burden” merely indicates the yoke as something by which 
a burden is carried. The connection is simply verbal, and the yoke 
only is affected by the deliverer. But Jesus’ picture shows a man 
with a galling yoke, to which a particularly heavy burden is attached, 
while he offers an easy-fitting, pleasant yoke; and, even so, the 
burden hung from it is light. Another peculiar instance is in Lk, 
11", where Jesus turns an antithetical separation into a harmonious 
unity. The Pharisees set the generation that killed the prophets 
into strong contrast with their own generation, which built tombs in 
their honor. But Jesus harmonizes the two generations into the 
picture of one set of men silencing the prophets by killing them, and 
another which puts them still further out of sight and hearing by 
covering them with handsome tombs. Killing. and burying are two 
parts of the same act. The king of Syria complained — or, rather, 
his servant did — that the words he spoke in his bed-chamber were 
told to the king of Israel ly Elisha (2 Kings 6"). With some such 
image in mind Jesus represents his private teachings as being publicly 
repeated. But he combines the private speaking and public hearing 
into one forcible image of a private whisper, in some shadowy place, 
vibrating outward into the surrounding and illumined landscape, mak- 
ing the world into a kind of whispering gallery. “What ye have said 
in the darkness shall be heard in the light” (Lk. 12°). 

2. Another form of combination of metaphors or comparisons, 
which Jesus uses with great force, is that of joining two Scripture 
quotations together. The sordid, ecclesiastical merchants made the 
house of prayer (Isa. 56’) a den of robbers (Jer. 7"). Here it is 
not simply the antithesis which gives force, but the fact that the 
antithesis is a combination of two well-known prophetic utterances. 
Very widely separated in the Old Testament are the image of the 
stone of stumbling (Isa. 8“) and the image of the stone which smote 
the composite image (Dan. 2%), and, we may add, the image of 
the rejected stone (Ps. 118”) ; but Jesus combines the rejection, the 
stumbling, and the crushing of the three figures into the single 
image of a great stone standing upon a mountain slope, upon which 
men fall and are hurt while it is stationary; but afterward, when it 
gets loosened and comes crashing down, it scatters as dust whatever 
sets itself up in its pathway. And here, as always, Jesus does not 
say too much, but leaves all the great suggestiveness of the stone of 
stumbling, and the still greater figurative suggestiveness of the stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands, and of the composite image, 


which represented great kingdoms, to combine themselves in the 
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imagination of his hearers into one tremendous effect. It must be 
remembered that he spoke to men to whom all this imagery was 
exceedingly familiar ; and it is difficult to conceive of more compre- 
hensive and far-reaching claims being made with the use of so small a 
number of words. Again: we have in Job 1°” and 2“ Satan’s desire to 
test Job granted, and in Amos 9? we have the house of Israel sifted 
among all the nations like as grain is sifted in a sieve, without the least 
kernel falling upon the earth. But in Lk. 22% Jesus combines the indi- 
vidualism of the story of Job with the national metaphor of Amos into 
a single picture of Satanic sifting of one who nevertheless is preserved. 
3. In some cases Jesus not only combines existing Scripture fig- 
ures, but adds some telling detail, which gives a new and powerful 
definiteness and precision to the whole.’ The deutero-Isaiah speaks 
of the watchmen (the supposed leaders) of Israel as blind (56”) ; 
he speaks of Israel his servant as blind (42”); he speaks of leading 
the blind by a way they know not (42). Isa. 6” speaks of a shut- 
ting of the eyes of God’s people. There are blind people leading 
and there are blind people led, and both in abundance. But the 
intense brevity gained by joining the two in an image of the blind 
leading the blind, and by putting a ditch or pit in front of them, fur- 
nishes an instance of Jesus’ peculiar power of combining old and 
common Scripture images, and adding, at the same time, a telling 
figurative detail, which still further enhances the total effect. The 
story of the unclean spirit expelled and wandering through the 
desert, and returning with companions (Lk. 11°”; cf. Mt. 12%“), 
is another instance of the same kind. The imagery is from Isaiah 
137" and 34%. In the latter passage “night monster” perhaps 
means a kind of demon. Here we have the details of the desert as 
the home of wild beasts and demons, and of their making their 
haunts in the ruined homes of Babylon and Edom. But Jesus deals 
with a single dwelling, and thus makes his picture compact and pre- 
cise, while at the same time adding the peculiar feature of making 
the demon plan and talk intelligently. Yet again, Jesus’ figure of 
the strong man armed, in Lk. 117 (cf. Mt. 12” Mk. 3”), gathers its 
imagery from Isa. 40 49%” 53%. But the “strong man,” the “ cap- 
tives,” and the “ divided spoil,” are combined by Jesus into a living 
unity, not only by the use of the comparative isyupérepos, by which 
he puts himself into unifying image relation with the strong man, but 
also by the location of the whole scene in one definite place, the 
court (atAn) of the strong man. 
4. Under this head we mention, finally, two cases of exceptional 
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character. The first seems to contradict our statement that Jesus 
never uses a mere aggregation of images. The rock on which he 
will build his church, the gates of hades, the keys of the kingdom, 
and the binding and loosing, do seem to furnish a group of unrelated 
images without metaphorical unity. In this respect it has no par- 
allel among the whole list of Jesus’ sayings in the Synoptics. We 
must frankly set it down as entirely different from Jesus’ dialect else- 
where, or else we must say that the conscious figurative structure 
does not go beyond the building upon the rock ; and that the gates, 
and the keys, and the binding and loosing, had lost their figurative 
power in Jesus’ day, or, at least, for him, and meant nothing more 
than the schemes of the underworld, ability to enter and authority to 
prohibit or permit. But this is a violent supposition. The second 
instance is exceptional for an opposite reason from the first. The 
parable of the prodigal son (Lk. 15''™) gathers imagery from more 
sources than any other of Jesus’ comparisons, and, at the same time, 
there is none which forms a more compact and living unity. Isa, 
55° mentions spending money for naught ; in 44”, and in other 
places, he pleads for the return of spiritual wanderers. Prov. 29° 


mentions the son that wastes his father’s substance with harlots. 


The fourteenth chapter of Hosea, as we have already noted, tells of 
being fallen by iniquity and being fatherless, as, also, of the “ words” 
of returning penitence. To touch swine was the acme of unclean- 
ness (Lev. 117°). The distress of the spendthrift was proverbial 
(Prov. 29%). Famine, too, was a frequent factor in Old Testament 
distress. Both Isaiah (61) and Zechariah (3°) speak of clothing 
men with garments of salvation, and covering them with the robe of 
righteousness, to signify renewal of position in God’s house, as in the 


case of Joshua the high priest. The giving of the ring, as by Pha- ° 


raoh to Joseph (Gen. 41”) denoted the conferring of dignity and 
honor. ‘The whole story is composed of images already in common 
use. But Jesus combines them by twos and threes in subordinate 
groups, as, for example, by having the famine arise just as the spend- 
thrift’s hour of want has come, and by making these two distresses 
combine to send him to the swine. Another group of images com- 
bines the ring, and robe, and feast, into one quick picture of the 
prodigal’s reinstatement. The whole story has no new details. It 
is but a combination of combinations of Old Testament figures. 
And yet the living unity which binds all together makes thé analysis 
into a combination of images and details seem absurd, so absolutely 
one in its simplicity is the whole parable. 
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XIII. EicutH ELemMent oF Power: Naturalness. 


We now come to the naturalness of Jesus’ metaphors as another 
source of their forcefulness. In making this statement we do not 
mean to imply that all his metaphors are taken from outward 
nature, or that they never describe any improbable or unnatural 
action. We rather mean that in speaking of natural phenomena he 
does not give distorted or imaginative descriptions of things impos- 
sible to nature, and then use them as comparisons. On the contrary, 
he uses nature just as she is. We mean, also, that he uses human 
functions and activities in his descriptions with verisimilitude. The 
course of action in the metaphor does not depart from the corre- 
sponding action of nature or human nature in actual life ; or, if such 
departure is made, it is purposely and evidently made to indicate a 
corresponding departure from wisdom or from rectitude. Through- 
out his comparisons Jesus makes us feel that what he commends is 
in line with nature and natural probability, and that what he con- 
demns is analogous to the unnatural and improbable. This gives 
them a peculiar power for enforcing ethical and spiritual truth. His 
listeners did not need to use any mental force in struggling to under- 
stand his illustration, for all men understand the simple, everyday 
phenomena of nature and human life. They could give their whole 
attention to the transferred metaphorical or spiritual sense of his 
utterance. Nature worship, moreover, is the first worship; and a 
teaching which appeals to nature and to human nature acquires a 
certain force from that very fact. 

1. In this connection we mention first the comparisons Jesus 
drew from ordinary, external nature. The impression sometimes 
prevails that nearly all of them come from this source. Our table 
shows that this is not the fact, but that there was a kind of universal- 
ism in them which went the rounds not only of nature but of the 
total life of his day. Nevertheless, he did have many metaphors or 
comparisons from what we call nature. He was brought up in the 
country, in the midst of agricultural scenes, Wide-reaching pros- 
pects were to be had from the summits of his native hills ; and, if we 
may judge from the brief epistle of James (usually considered to be 
his brother), which, businesslike as it is, contains more metaphors 
from nature than the entire writings of Paul, a love of nature was 
characteristic of the family. And all his metaphors from nature are 
natural. There is a sharp difference here between Jesus and the 
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prophets of the Old Testament, as well as between him and Paul. 
Jesus never says that men sow wheat and reap tares (cf. Jer. 12"), 
His tares come from tare seed, sown by an enemy (Mt. 13”). It 
would hardly be possible for him to speak of grafting, much less of 
grafting a wild olive into a cultivated tree (Rom. 11”). When he 
speaks of the stones crying out it is as of something miraculous and 
all but impossible (Lk. 19”), and not at all as a kind of natural and 
gladsome outburst of inanimate things, as when the Deutero-Isaiah 
speaks of the leaves of the trees clapping their hands, and of the 
mountains breaking forth into singing (Isa. 55”). Such poetical 
amplifications are beautiful, but the beauty is gained at the expense 
of force. A‘camel’s going through the eye of a needle, whether 
taken as a mere repetition of an oriental proverb for impossibility or 
at its face value, is something which does no¢ happen (Lk. 18”). 
The rising cloud, the south wind, the reddened sky, were ordinary 
natural phenomena (Lk. 12% Mt. 16%). In Lk. 20 we have an 
interesting instance of Jesus’ unwillingness to use an unnatural illus- 
tration in a good sense. He speaks of falling on the stone and 
being broken, and of the stone falling on a man and scattering him 
as dust, omitting all the extraordinary and highly unnatural imagery 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. In a general way, it is perfectly nat- 
ural for a man to be hurt by falling on a stone, and by having the 
stone fall upon him, nor does the objection of unnaturalness hold 
against the figure of the stone pulverizing the man; for Jesus is fol- 
lowing Daniel’s imagery, and is regarding the man as an image such 
as Daniel’s, so that he becomes /ke chaff on the summer threshing- 
floor. Jt is a metaphor within a metaphor; and the double image, 
as Jesus and his hearers would see it, would not be felt as unnatural. 
We have already contrasted the entire naturalness of Jesus’ figure of 
the righteous shining forth as the sun, and of the lightning flashing 
across the heaven (Mt. 13 Lk. 17“), which have their exact coun- 
terparts in nature, with the unnaturalness of the multiplied light of 
the sun and the moon, in Isaiah 30%, which, as a matter of fact, no 
one has ever seen. Reeds shaken by the wind (Lk. 7%) were to be 
seen by the edge of any brook or stream. The tree of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision was as imaginary as the tree Igdrasil in Norse mythol- 
ogy. But the trees in Jesus’ comparisons (Lk. 13” 23°, e¢ a/.) could 
be seen at any hour of the day, and near at hand. Women did put 
leaven into meal just as Jesus’ parable described, and the leaven did 
act just as he said. 

2. Passing from external nature to human functions and activities, 
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we find Jesus observing a similar fidelity to facts in the physical 
bases of his comparisons. He never conceives of anything as sweet 
or bitter in one’s mouth and the reverse in one’s stomach (Ezek. 3°; 
cf. Rev. 10”), for the stomach has no gustatory nerves. Although 
he makes a metaphor out of almost every part of the body, including, 
as a glance at our table shows, the hair, the eyes, the ears, the 
mouth, the digestive organs, the hand, the foot, the reproductive 
capacity, and even the finger, he nevertheless uses them all with 
faithfulness to physical fact, as we see by contrasting Ezekiel’s figure 
just mentioned with Jesus’ descriptively accurate account of the 
passage of food through the digestive organs. He figures his dis- 
ciples as treading upon serpents and scorpions (Lk. 10”), but never 
as trampling a lion under foot (Ps. 91”), because one may strike, or 
shoot, or rend a lion, but cannot trample on him while alive, and 
does not think of doing so when dead. The two instances of an 
unnatural act, swallowing a camel (Mt. 23) and having a beam in 
one’s eye (Mt. 7° Lk. 6), are undoubtedly to be explained as the 
quoting or citing of proverbial expressions, shown by Lightfoot to 
have been in common use. It scarcely need be mentioned that cer- 
tain actions apparently unnatural are shown by the study of archae- 
ology to have been quite customary. An Eastern king or prince 
would not hesitate, if sufficiently provoked, to bind a man hand and 
foot and throw him out of the house (Mt. 22%). Eastern houses had 
inner chambers, and proclamations were made from housetops (Lk. 
12°). Cups and platters, and other articles, were washed as Jesus 
describes (Lk. 11”; cf. Mk. 7*); as, also, hands and feet. There 
were plenty of unwhited tombs, whose flat slabs did not show to the 
casual eye of the pedestrian (Lk. 11“). Men did untie oxen on the 
Sabbath, and lead them to water (Lk. 13%). A shortage of hands 
at harvest-time was as common as it is in Kansas (Lk. 10? Mt. 9”). 
Enemies did sow tare seed in a man’s field (Mt. 13”), even as sim- 
ilar maliciousness is practised to-day (Trench on Faradles gives 
examples). Shepherds did separate sheep from goats (Mt. 25%). 
Animals were helped out of pits or holes on the Sabbath (Lk. 14°). 
The candle and the broom were used to find lost money (Lk. 15°). 
Secret spots in the field were used as safe-deposits, and a field with 
such a deposit might be bought if the deposit were known only to 
the finder (Mt. 13“). Pearl merchants plied their trade (Mt. 13%“). 
Agents embezzled, and falsified their accounts (Lk. 16'*). Men of 
unusual philanthropic spirit did help the wounded even to their own 
danger (Lk. 10%). Men did delay cutting down a barren tree, in 
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hope that more care would make it fruitful by another year (Lk. 
13’*). Doors were shut upon maddened outsiders, who did with 
oriental demonstrativeness weep and gnash their teeth (Lk, 
13%) So evidently faithful to the life of his day were the 
physical bases of Jesus’ comparisons that no other portion of 
Scripture is as trustworthy as they for ascertaining the uses and 
practices of antiquity. If only they were fuller of detail ! 

3. But what of the numerous cases where Jesus’ comparisons rep- 
resent men as doing or achieving unnatural things? They are in 
part things which he expressly says do not happen, and have been 
mentioned as in reality proof of his faithfulness to nature ; for faith- 
fulness is negative as well as positive, and repudiates false attributes 
as well as insists upon genuine ones. There remain, however, not a 
few cases in which Jesus does portray men as acting in a highly 
improbable manner. This is because man’s ethical and religious per- 
version is such that he often acts in a manner which, in analogous 
physical or social circumstances, would be called unnatural and 
even irrational. In ethical matters, man’s “ natural’? conduct is 
often highly unnatural. Hence the need of improbable and “ unnat- 
ural” acts and relations in the imagery which portrays it. Failure 
to recognize this principle of Jesus causes interpreters often to miss 
his main point, while the due recognition of the principle reveals one 
great source of power in his comparisons, viz. the portrayal of evil 
conduct as @ priori unnatural and unaccountable. It must also be 
added, for the sake of completeness, that conduct which is unusually 
or unnaturally good for the average man may not be such for a man 
of exceptional piety or love. But all these representations of unnat- 
ural conduct on the part of free agents are totally different from 
using representations which are contrary to physical fact, or to the 
regular processes of nature, to symbolize conduct which is morally 
right and praiseworthy. Figures and comparisons of this latter kind 
Jesus never has. 

Passing by the rooting up of the sycamine tree and planting it in 
the midst of the sea, with the remark that the utterance is meant to 
represent something beyond nature, and done by divine power in 
answer to prayer, we come to the employer who paid the same 
wages for one hour’s work as for twelve (Mt. 20°). It is to be noted 
that while a man would not naturally do this on purely business prin- 
ciples, he might do it if he were of a philanthropic cast, and seeking 
to furnish employment to all who were in need of it. It is not nat- 
ural to take food from the family table and throw it to dogs; and 
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the direct purpose of Jesus in saying so is to illustrate the impropri- 
ety of his helping the Syro-Phoenician woman (Mk. 7”). It is not 

natural to put a lighted lamp in the cellar or under a measure (Lk. 

11° 8 Mt. 4" 5"); but it is no more unnatural than it is for men 

who have received the light of great new truth to fail to communi- 

cate it to others. The blind leading the blind into a ditch is no 

more unnatural than Pharasaic leaders, with their eyes shut to divine 

truth, leading those who are blind enough morally to follow them 

into the ditch of spiritual ruin (Lk. 6” Mt. 15%). That a servant 

owe ten million dollars to his master is indeed improbable (Mt. 

18%); but so, a@ priort, is the greatness of the sin of man against 

God. And if it be objected that the story is too severe to be a nat- 

ural illustration of so gentle a grace as forgiveness, the reply is that 

it does not illustrate the forgiving spirit so much as the inflexible 

necessity of having that spirit. Cutting a piece out of a new gar- 

ment .to patch an old one (Lk. 5%) “seems too absurd for any 

human being in his senses to think of.” But so also is it to think of 

Jesus’ new and indivisible spirit of life as having a patch cut out of it 

for mending Judaism. It is the very point in the parable of the ten 
virgins that they acted so foolishly and unnaturally as not to carry oil 
with them, and to go off and buy it instead of going in just as they 
were with the other virgins, and welcoming the bridegroom when he 
came. Such conduct, however, is no more unnatural @ priert than 
that men should insist on forms and ceremonies in religion even at 
the expense of missing its essence (Mt. 25'*). That men should 
refuse invitations to a great supper, especially if it were the marriage 
of the king’s son, is an incredible story (Lk. 14%" ; cf. Mt. 227), 
But it is no more incredible @ priori than that the one divine son of 
God and his Father and the feast of love should be scorned. 

4. It will be observed that we have given but slight attention to 
the most important of Jesus’ comparisons, that of God to a father. 
In every other instance Jesus seems to condense his mental images 
out of existing material. In this one, on the contrary, he elaborates. 
Other images are seldom repeated, if at all, more than once or twice ; 
this one incessantly. His whole teaching may be grouped about his 
various uses of the figure of fatherhood. Instances of its use are by 
no means wanting in the Old Testament, but their representation of 
God is subordinate. The Old Testament conceives God in the main 
as a king. Jesus reverses this relation, purposely using the word 
“father” so as to make it grasp the divine character as a whole, and 

give not a side view but the inside view of his nature. It is not the 
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province of this paper to discuss all Jesus’ uses of this wholly excep- 
tional comparison. It is, however, within our province to say that 
the power and persistence with which he uses it furnish the key to 
the problem of the extent of God’s fatherhood. Mt. 23!*"¢° is some- 
times called conclusive for the universality of the fatherhood ; but it 
is a long way from the first verse to the ninth, and the connection is 
not very close between the “ multitudes’? and the “ Father.” Jesus 
never expressly declares the universality of God’s fatherhood ; but, 
on the other hand, he never expressly restricts its extent to his dis- 
ciples. We cannot settle the question of extent directly from the 
consideration of extent. But when we note the repeated intensity 
and power with which he portrays the fatherhood of God, both in 
connection with sinners like the prodigal and in connection with his 
own disciples, we see that it is his one great thought of God, illumi- 
minating and controlling his view of every man. Jt is the power of 
the portrayal of the father’s love in the parable of the prodigal son 
that makes us feel that universality of fatherhood is intended. It is 
not the mere fact that there is one story attributed to him which rep- 
resents God as the Father of a spendthrift adventurer. But every- 
where in the most natural way, and to illustrate every phase of 
God’s character, Jesus uses this same comparison. If he wishes to 
show the goodness of God in general as a creator, he simply says 
that as parents give what is needed to the children whom they have 
brought into the world, so God will act the parent toward his crea- 
tures, the race of man. On the other hand, if he would show the 
necessity of men’s forgiveness of one another, he tells the story of 
the punishment of an unforgiving creditor, and then adds, not “So 
likewise shall God,” but “So likewise shall my heavenly Father do if 
ye forgive not every one his brother his trespasses’’ (Mt. 18”). 

5. Socrates brought philosophy down from heaven to earth. 
Jesus’ comparisons do the same for religion. It is a mark of power 
in both cases. Men write with great beauty and instructiveness, and 
even with great intellectual power, of things they have never seen or 
of things distant and remote, but, ethics being a matter of the con- 
duct of everyday life, an ethical teacher speaks with greatest power 
when he uses illustrations taken directly from everyday life, and the 
everyday life of the people he speaks to at that. It does indeed 
require a spirit of great purity and power to make common things 
vehicles of ethics without appearing silly and goodish; but if the 
teacher have the powerful grasp that we have already abundantly 
seen in Jesus, the very fact of his using the commonplace for his 
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comparisons forms a new and distinct element of their power. 
They come home to men’s business and bosoms with a more direct 
and forceful thrust because of their very homeliness. 

There is, of course, a question of audience here. A glacier in its 
course from its origin in rain and snow to its final watery union with 
the ocean furnishes more and. more beautiful points of comparison 
with the course of a human life than does a river; but as an illustra- 
tion of ethical principles, its effective strength would be confined to 
audiences in the Alps or Alaska, and gatherings of students of glacial 
phenomena. To other classes of hearers the amount of attention 
given to comprehending the physical basis of the ethical teaching 
would be a large subtraction from the ethical and spiritual effect. 
Hence, it is no mere accident that Jesus’ illustrations are taken from 
objects immediately and fully present to the eyes or in the minds of 
his listeners. When he omits to illustrate God’s care for the minute 
by saying that he numbers the stars (Isa. 40%), but does not fail to 
say that his heavenly Father numbers the hairs of men’s heads, the 
illustration he uses is not only more simple, but is more effective 
than the one he avoids, because it is taken from an object close at 
hand. We are not to think of Jesus as unable to use the lofty 
poetry of the prophets for ethical enforcements, because his refer- 
ences to Isa. 14” and to the vision in Daniel, not to speak of other 
passages, prove the contrary. Nor are we to think of him as unable 
to use unfigurative abstract statements clearly, though this shows a 
higher degree of ethical power than the poetic degree. But, in the 
main, he chose the homely illustrations of the ordinary life of his day, 
because through them he could come home to the men of his day 
with greazest ethical and spiritual force. It is no doubt true that the 
western mind of the twentieth century loses something of this power 
simply because it is not living the oriental life of the first century ; 
but Jesus came at a definite time and in a definite locality ; and it is 
of the then conditions that we are speaking.” 


12 No mere aggregation of citations can convey an idea of the closeness with 
which Jesus’ comparisons adhere to the common life of his day. They can best 
be grasped by describing a Jewish peasant of his time living the connected life 
of a single day, it being understood that it is merely the weaving together which 
is imagined for the sake of unity of impression, while, on the contrary, every 
detail of the picture is taken from one of Jesus’ comparisons, without, of course, 
including the ethical element of the comparison, but only the physical. The 
awkwardness of the compilation, so foreign to the naturalness of Jesus, may be 
forgiven for the sake of the end it seeks. 

Putting on his clothing (Mt. 6%) in the darkness (Lk. 225%) so quietly that 
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XIV. Ninto ELemMent or Power: Inwardness. 


The last element of forcefulness in Jesus’ comparisons which this 
paper contains is the peculiar inwardness which characterizes cer- 
tain of them. This may be seen by contrasting them with the 
corresponding metaphors of Paul. Paul’s conception of righteous- 
ness is objective and theological, while that of Jesus is subjective 
and ethical. Paul’s conception was incidental to the controversial 
position of his great epistles, while Jesus seems to have kept a posi- 
tion of calmness, and to have dwelt upon the essence of religion. 


his left hand knew not what his right hand was doing (Mt. 6%), the man ate 
(Lk. 221°), and having satisfied his hunger and thirst (Mt. 5°), the process of 
digesting what he had taken into his mouth began (Mt. 15!1-17-0), Washing his 
cup and plate (Lk. 115%), he went to the inner chamber of the house to whisper 
a word of warning that his brother might proclaim it from the housetop later 
(Lk. 128). But on coming out he found his mother mixing the leaven into the 
meal she had measured (Lk. 132) and adding the necessary salt (Mt. 53), 
By the light of the lamp which stood on the lamp-stand (Lk. 8!°) his brother 
was pouring some new wine into a fresh wine-skin (Lk. 5°%), having wisely 
thrown aside the old wine-skin (Lk. 537), which his little child (Mt. 183) had 
brought him from the storeroom (Mt. 13°). His sister, meanwhile, was patch- 
ing an old gown with a piece of fulled cloth, and mending a rent in her new one 
with a piece that was unfulled (Lk. 5%). Bidding good-by (Lk. 9°!) to his 
brother and sister and mother (Mt. 125), he went out to untie the ox from the 
manger and lead him to water (Lk. 1316). But at the well the ox fell in, whence 
he was with difficulty at last pulled out, two days later, on the Sabbath (Lk. 145), 
There were no foxes (Lk. 1332) in the neighborhood (Lk. 107), and the hens 
had gathered their chickens under their wings (Lk. 133+) in the open yard. 
Near by a shepherd was separating his sheep from the goats (Mt. 25°2). When 
the man came up to him, the two fell into a discussion of the weather probabil- 
ities, for there was both a south wind blowing which indicated heat and a rising 
cloud which indicated a shower (Lk. 1254+), Jn fact, the morning redness of 
the sky had prophesied foul weather (Mt. 167 5), quite contrary to the expecta- 
tions raised by the rosy flush of the evening before. Then they talked of the 
recent fatal fall of the tower of Siloam, in which eighteen persons had met their 
death (Lk. 13*), and of Pilate’s mixing the blood of some Galilaeans he had 
killed with that of the sacrifices they were offering at the temple (Lk. 13'). As 
the man went onward toward the village he crossed a wady, where the bare 
stones told the eloquent story (Lk. 19*) of the folly of a man who had built his 
house on one of its sloping sides without going deep enough to reach the bed 
rock for his foundation (Mt. 7%). A cloudburst in the mountains had sent a 
flood down the wady, and the storm and the stream combined had made the 
house a complete wreck (Mt. 727). In the open field beyond were thousands of 
wild lilies (Mt. 6°f), with here and there a mustard tree, which had grown from 
its minute seed till it was ten feet or more in height, and the birds had nested in 
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Now religion being essentially a thing of the soul, and all its outward 
phenomena arising from inward states, the teacher who deals mainly 
with the outward conceptions must fumble more or less, no matter 
how powerful his natural grasp ; while he who deals with the inward 
may indeed fumble, but is in a position to grasp with whatever 
power he has, for his hand is at the one centre of gravity, not dart- 
ing about after the objects that are flying along in the orbital paths. 
There are two elements here in the power of the comparisons to 
which we are referring. One is the essential inwardness of all true 
religion. The directness and power with which he laid hold of this 
is felt through all his language. But this element of force must not 


its branches (Lk. 176 Mt. 1381). Farther on a farm hand was ploughing (Lk. 
9°”) where the soil was deep enough, while a sower was scattering seed at a dis- 
tance behind, some of which fell on the trodden path that crossed the field, 
where the birds were picking it up, some upon deep earth, and some among 
thorns (Mt. 13°), Nor did the sower seem to suspect that the next night a 
neighbor who owed him a grudge would secretly sow tare seed among his wheat 
(Mt. 1375). Skirting a fine vineyard in which were numerous fig trees, one of 
them seemingly in bad condition (Lk. 13°), he came down to the seashore, 
where reeds were waving in the wind (Lk. 774), and strong men (Lk. 11?!), who 
probably never thought of such a thing as having the doctor (Lk. 5%), were 
hauling out a net full of live fish (Mk. 5!”). To buy some of the fish he took 
out his well-worn purse (Lk. 123%), but there was not enough in it to give alms 
to the poorest beggar (Lk. 114!), for his wife, having lost one piece out of the 
ten it was necessary for her to have that day, had, as he now remembered, bor- 
rowed his last drachma, promising to take a light and broom and sweep every 
dark corner of the house until she found her own (Lk. 158) and could repay h'm. 
The main road ran near the sea, where a blind man, holding another blind man 
by the hand, was walking along, and both were saved just as they were falling 
into the roadside ditch (Lk. 659f-) by the timely interference of the man, who, in 
his haste to reach them, stepped, to his horror, upon the unpainted slab of a tomb 
(Lk. 11##), A pearl merchant soon passed by, but did not offer to show his 
pearls, for he had sold them in order to use the money for some purpose he 
would not disclose (Mt. 13:4); although he was quite willing to talk of the 
invitations to a certain well-known supper (Lk. 1412), of recent weddings 
(Lk. 148), and of one very great supper, to which everybody was being invited 
(Lk. 14!®), 

Even such a mosaic pattern as we have just been weaving conveys but a faint 
idea of the way Jesus had of using the actions and events of which at any one 
hour he was a part, as something with which to compare the principle he was 
enunciating at that very time. For his table talk was often concerned with feast- 
ing, his lakeside talk with fishing; and, in a word, he not only made comparisons 
out of things which were at hand, in the sense of being part of the general every- 
day life of his people, but in the sense of being part of the very action or scene 

with which he was at that very moment engaged. 
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be confused with a certain inwardness to be noted in the physical 
basis itself of certain comparisons. This quality may be seen in 
three different stages or forms. 

1. Itis perfectly possible to figure the things of the soul under 
the image of a journey, as in Pilgrim's Progress; or of a siege, as in 
the Holy War; or of a garden, as in Tennyson’s Geraint and Enid.® 
But a journey, a siege, and a garden, are external. They have no 
natural inwardness. There is inwardness, however, in the very con- 
ception of leaven, of soil with seed in it, and of a tenant. Such 
images as these Jesus uses; and their physical inwardness is an ele- 
ment of power in portraying spiritual inwardness. For every meta- 


phor has a certain quality of its own apart from the matter which it | 


illustrates ; and if both matter and metaphor have the same char- 
acter, their harmony greatly strengthens the total effect. Hunger 
and thirst are inward (Mt. 5°). So are leaven (Lk. 13”), treasure 
(@noavpos) (Lk. 6”), digestion (Mk. 7”), and a tomb (Lk. 11“), which 
inevitably suggests the dead body beneath. 

2. In the second place, we have to note that certain physical or 
natural facts have two parts, an outward and an inward. Of these, 
Jesus chooses the inward, with an effect found nowhere else in 
Scripture. Isaiah has his agricultural parable (28”-*), covering 
almost the whole process, from ploughing to threshing. He levels 
the ground, casts abroad the fitches, scatters the cummin, puts the 
wheat in rows and the barley in the appointed place, beats out the 
fitches with a staff and the cummin with a rod; but every detail 
belongs to the external side of agriculture. Paul also (1 Cor. 3°") 
speaks of the Corinthians as tilled land (yedpytov). He has planted 
and Apollos watered (v.°). But there is no inwardness in these 
images ; and the same is true, as our table shows, of all his agricul- 
tural metaphors. A man reaps what he sows, and reaps sparingly or 
bountifully. There is much mention of fruit and fruitfulness, as well 
as of bare grain. But all his imagery, like Isaiah’s, stays up in the 
open air. Jesus goes underground. The parable of the sower is a 
parable of the differing fate of the seed within the different soils. 
Even the grain of mustard seed is thought of from the viewpoint of 


13 Full seldom does a man repent, or use 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him 
And make all clean and plant himself afresh. 
Edyrn has done it, weeding all his heart 
As I will weed this land before I go. 
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the secret start it gets when it issown. In Mark 4%” the farmer’s 
activity is carefully excluded. He goes to bed and gets up, and the 
earth brings forth fruit of herself. If the reader will refer to the 
account of Paul’s use of children as illustrations, as we have given it 
on a previous page, it will at once appear that Paul views the child 
externally — as a thing that grows and is trained and reaches ma- 
turity ; while Jesus, even in his illustration of children in the market- 
place, has reference to their inward tempers and dispositions, and 
makes his most critical illustration of the temper and spirit required 
in those who are to enter the Kingdom out of the little child’s trust- 
ful and obedient inner attitude. He has nothing whatever to say of 
the child as wrought upon, guided, or educated, but turns himself 
entirely to its inner life. Undoubtedly he loved children; but he 
has none of the endearing talk of the old prophets, about their being 
nursed, or being taken by the arms and taught to walk; and the 
more we recognize both the Old Testament details and the Pauline 
details descriptive of child life in its external aspect, the more 
remarkable seems Jesus’ passing them all by and going into the 
child’s interior nature. Characteristic also is the difference between 
Jesus and Paul in architectural imagery. Paul hurries away from the 
foundation in order to speak of the superstructure, with elaborate 
details of “ gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble,” and of the 
fire that shall test the superstructure. Jesus, on the other hand, 
“digs and goes deep” (Lk. 6*), laying his foundation on the hidden 
rock ; and has it tested, not by some incendiary conflagration, but 
by the infallible elements. The inwardness of the imagery itself of 
Jesus is again evident, for he might have spoken of character as a 
structure to be tested by the assaults of its outward enemies. When 
he does think of a house it is as a “enement, in which a éenant dwells, 
and whose sweeping, furnishing, and other ézéerior arrangements, are, 
as it were, his whole concern (Lk. 11%). 

3. A third class of images whose characteristic is inwardness may 
be found in those to which Jesus gives an inward turn. He uses 
familiar words — brambles and grapes, or figs and thistles; but he 
so uses them as to set forth the inner quality of the tree or vine, 
which makes it produce the corresponding fruit (Lk. 6“). He gives 
the familiar names to the wolf and the sheep, but he puts the wolf 
inside the sheep’s skin, making an image which, in its first portrayal, 
must have had startling force (Mt. 7”). There seems also a certain 

suggestiveness in the treasure Aéd in the field (Mt. 13“). But the 
most interesting instance is the word “ neighbor,” in the parable of 
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the good Samaritan (Lk. 10%). The lawyer asks how much area the 
word covers ; Jesus tells him how deep it is. Answering his question 
as to the two dimensions of the plane; Jesus tells him of the height 
and depth of the solid. The lawyer asked after quantity; Jesus 
answered in terms of quality, changing the word from a name for the 
man we meet to a description of our conduct and spirit toward him. 


XV. PossIBLE VALUE OF THE PRESENT STUDY. 


The study we have now made of the forcefulness of Jesus’ com- 
parisons shows that the general impression of power which they have 
made upon mankind will bear analysis. Jesus came into the world 
to bring a new force rather than a new creed. This distinguishing 
characteristic of his work as a whole is a distinguishing characteristic 
of his comparisons. If this last fact has been made newly clear by 
our detailed study, I may venture to mention certain directions in 
which the result may possibly have value : 

1. In the matter of text criticism. Where we have two or more 
variations of an utterance of Jesus, the strongest is likely to be 
nearest his own original saying. Other canons have a limiting effect, 
But this one should have no small weight. It may even prevail over 
the balance of mere manuscript evidence in favor of a weaker read- 
ing. For it is quite certain that Jesus was greater than the evan- 
gelists, and must often have been over the heads of his reporters, 
And when a statement attributed to him appears at first sight to 
be harsh or hyperbolical in its intensity, it is not, therefore, to be 
regarded as gloss, but rather as likely, for that very reason, to be 
genuine. 

44 For these reasons, {wyp*v (Lk. 5") is prohably a better reflection 
of Jesus’ thought than ddeeis (Mt. 4”), a conclusion incidentally 
favored by the etymology of 21, which connects it with the fishes 
and not with the sea (Jer. 6 geri; cf. Amos 4? Habakkuk 1) 
"Opes yevvypata éxidvav (Mt. 23%) does not appear in the parallel 
passage in Luke, perhaps as being too intense for Jesus. Yet 
Matthew’s reading, just because of its intensity, may be right. 
Luke’s omission (16") of iara & (Mt. 5°) is a weakening of Matthew, 
not Matthew a strengthening of Luke. Similarly, Luke’s weakening 
the cloak maxim, and omitting the going two miles, represents Jesus 


44 In this paragraph no account is taken of the documentary evidence of the 
sources used by the Synoptists ; only intrinsic evidence of individual passages is 
considered. 
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less accurately than Matthew, for the very reason that it is weaker 
(cf. Lk. 6% and Mt. 5°"). r@ avevuare (Mt. 5%) is probably an addi- 
tion to the bare mrwyoi of Lk. 6”. For while the former is more 
spiritual in sense, the latter has more naked force. On the contrary, 
the longer reading in Mt. 12” and Mk. 3* is to be preferred to 
Luke’s (8”), for the addition by Jesus of ddeApi gives the expression 
a greater intensity. In Luke 6%, the TR, though farther from the 
original text than the Alexandrine reading (84 Td xadas oixodopeioO.e 
airnv), is probably nearer to Jesus himself, for it corresponds to the 
text of Matthew (reBeneAtwro yap éxi tiv rérpav), which, because of 
its vigor, is more in accord with his way of speaking. The utter 
absurdity of cutting into a new garment is alleged against the read- 
ing ivariov Katvod cxioas (Lk. 5%). But utter absurdity is precisely 
the point Jesus is making; and the vigor of the portrayal is an evi- 
dence in favor of its genuineness. In the parable of the lost sheep 
(Mt. 18? Lk. 15*™), Luke’s description is stronger than that of 
Matthew, who makes the shepherd rejoice alone, without friends or 
neighbors, and states the application in a negative form: “ It is not 
the will of your Father,” etc. From what we have seen of the force- 
fulness of Jesus’ comparisons in general, we argue in favor of the 
superior fidelity of Luke’s picture. xatazovrioOy év to redAdyet THs 
Gardoons (Mt. 18°), not only because of its Hebraistic form, but 
because of its greater intensity, is preferable to the readings in Mark 
g” and Luke 17°, that is, Matthew is probably nearer the original 
word-picture of Jesus. For the same reason, pvAos évixds, in 
Matthew and Mark, is preferable to the simple A/@os pudtxds of 
Luke. We do not regard the parable in Luke 14" as a weakening 
of the one in Matthew 227", They are rather separate parables, 
entirely distinct each from the other, though built upon a similar 
physical basis, and each is stronger in its own line than the other. 
In Matthew, the invited kill the bearers of the imvitation, and the 
king, in turn, destroys them and burns their city. On the other 
hand, in Luke, the servants are sent out into the streets and lanes of 
the city; and again, a second time, out into the highways and 
hedges. The inviting grace is fuller and stronger in Luke, and the 
visitation of judgment is far stronger in Matthew. These differences 
seem to point to two strong parables, each with a different design, 
rather than to one as a weakening or alteration of the other. 

2. Recognition of the characteristic power of Jesus’ comparisons 
isa general guide in the interpretation of a certain class of his say- 
ings, viz. those that seem too strongly stated to harmonize with his 
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general teaching. On the one hand, these are not to be taken liter. 
ally; on the other hand, they are not to be considered hyperbole, 
and diluted into milder meanings ; but they are rather to be viewed 
as principles in the form of concrete statements. For example, in 
the parable of the unprofitable servants (Lk. 177), we are not to 
think that earnest workers are to consider themselves as unprofitable 
or valueless, nor are we to think of the statement in v.™ as an 
extravagant portrayal of humility; but, rather, we are to consider 
the whole parable as a kind of metaphorical picture—to be 
received without weakening its outlines— of that spirit of intense 
devotion and readiness to do extra service which must characterize 
the ideal follower of Jesus. To take the account literally is to make 
God a hard and even cruel taskmaster. To consider it as an exag- 
gerated portrayal is either to throw it away altogether or to ascribe 
to Jesus something out of line with his usual method of speaking. 

3. Our investigation helps us in part, and at least in an external 
way, to account for the effect of Jesus’ teaching. Every great: 
teacher has thoughts, and has forms in which he expresses his 
thoughts. We get the thought through the form ; yet it is perfectly 
possible to conceive of the thought remaining essentially the same, 
even though clothed in an entirely different form of expression. 
The forms which Jesus used were themselves adapted to strike and 
stick. They could not be forgotten. For his day and age they 
seem almost ideally effective. 

4. The forcefulness of Jesus’ sayings is the main feature in their 
originality. For our study of the individual passages has incident 
ally shown that nearly all the material in his comparisons already 
existed, and that in making them he drew from already existing 
sources. The elemental needs of the soul, the character of God, the 
way of salvation, the nature of true righteousness, were already 
expressed in many feeble or faulty forms. Jesus stated them with 
clearness and power. The clearness and power are his main origi- 
nality as a teacher; and this fact is in harmony with his mission as 
a whole, which was not to bring new thought or new organizations, 
but to fill existing ones with spiritual power, which would develop 
them to the full, even though in doing so it might destroy much of 
their form. In other words, we are not to regard Jesus as one more 
Rabbi, classifying the actions of practical life into the permitted and 
the forbidden, and giving detailed rules for acting under the various 
circumstances in which men might find themselves. We are not to 
systematize his utterances, given in connection with concrete matters, 
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into a code of ethics which shall give us instruction and information 
how to act in regard to the several matters mentioned ; but we are 
rather to look for inspiration for the different feelings and passions 
of the soul, and to find channels opened into which they may be 
directed. We must not expect to find a rule which will assign a 
reasonable limit to forgiveness, but an inspiration to unlimited for- 
giveness (cf. Mt. 18-™), We are not to look fora list of practices 
which must be. given up in order to sanctity, but for a spiritual stim- 
ulus which will precipitate us upon the sacrifice of anything and 
everything which hinders personal righteousness (Mk. 9°). We 
are not to look for specific directions how to behave under oppres- 
sion, but for words which will stir us up to immediate and aggressive 
love for our oppressors (Mt. 5**”). In a word, we are not to seek 
“commandments” for the outward control of life, or any ranking of 
them on the principle of relative worth, but rather for high incite- 
ments toward loving the Lord our God with heart and mind, and 
soul and strength, and our neighbor as ourself (Mk. 12%"). For 
Jesus will come with great power to the soul that is eager to lead a 
divine life, but he brings only meagre information to be incorporated 
in the encyclopaedias which tell just what to do in any given set of 
circumstances. 
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On Luke xv. 25, cupdwvia: Bagpipe. 


PHILLIPS BARRY, A.M. 


33 BALL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


N the following pages, I propose to show, that, of the successive 
English translations of the New Testament, one only, that of 
Wyclif in the fourteenth century, has given an exact translation 
of the word ovpdwvia, in this passage of the third Gospel. My 
evidence will be partly historical, partly philological. 
Let us first place, side by side, the various renderings as they stand: 


1) Wyclif,} a symphony and a croude. 
2) Tyndale, minstrelsy and dancing. 
3) AV. and RV., music and dancing. 


According to the Standard Dictionary, and other authorities, “sym- 
phonye” is the archaic English word for some musical instrument, 
either dulcimer or bagpipe. And this word has a most extraordinary 
history. Originally Greek, it has, by successive borrowings from the 
parent language, appeared in Aramaic, Syriac, Latin, all of the Ro- 
mance languages, Hungarian, and English. Finally, by its appearance 
in modern Greek as a loan-word from the Italian, it presents an 
instance of word-migration almost unparalleled in the whole field 
of philology. The following table will illustrate the course of its 
wanderings : 


Greek, cvpgwvria. 


1) Aramaic, siimponyah. 
2) Syriac, sephiinyo. 
3) Latin, symphonia. 
a) Provengal, sinphonia. 
6) Italian, sampogna. 
x) Modern Greek, caprovva, 
Toapmovpya, 
Toapréua, 
c) Spanish, zampojfia. 
d@)- Portuguese, sanfonha. 
e) Old English, symphonye. 
J) Old French, chiffonie. 
4) Hungarian, csimpolya. 
a) Roumanian, cimpéae. 


1 Wyclif translated from the Vulgate. 
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And the semasiology of the word offers features hardly less startling, 
if less unusual. Thus, it had, as its formation shows: 

1) Original abstract sense, — denoting combination of the idea 
expressed by the word ¢wv7y in its widest significance. 

I. Zechnical, as well defined by Porphyrius, p. 265: “Symphonia 
is a term used to express the fusion and blending into one sound, of 
two sounds differing in pitch. A necessary condition of it is, that 
the two sounds shall together form a sound different in quality from 
either of the two sounds which by their fusion create ‘ symphonia.’ ” 

In this sense it is used by all of the ancient writers on music and 
harmony, a sense corresponding to the modern idea of consonance. 

Il. Metaphorical, as often by Plato, in his philosophical disputa- 
tions. It may be remarked, in passing, that no examples of its use 
prior to the time of Plato are found. 

2) Derived concrete sense, — denoting some object, whose indi- 
viduality is determined by the presence of a feature expressing the 
abstract idea —a musical instrument. And it is so used for no less 
than three such instruments, each representing a specific type, e.g. : 


I. BAGPIPE, A WIND INSTRUMENT. 


Greek, four times. Romance Languages. 
Aramaic, once. Hungarian. 

Syriac, once. English, archaic. 
Latin, many times. Modern Greek. 


II. Harp, A STRINGED INSTRUMENT. 
Ruodlieb, 30. O. H.G. gloss to Daniel 35. 


III. Drum, AN INSTRUMENT OF PERCUSSION. 


Isidorus, Orig. 22. 


I shall now show that the use of symphonia as the name of a 
musical instrument was very widespread, if late, and from various 
sources adduce proofs to show that it is to be identified with our 
bagpipe. In this process, I shall proceed from the known to the 
unknown. The Romance and Hungarian words are all names of 
various forms of drone-pipes, in use at the present day among the 
peasants over a large part of Europe. In its simplest form it is a 
pipe fastened to a bag of goatskin, having no drone, and often called 
in Italy by the name cornamusa. The French form, having a chanter 
and three drones, is also called musetie, a name given it by the 
would-be bucolic squires and dames of the court of Louis XIV. 
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As may be seen by comparing the table given on page 180, all 
these words go back, through the Latin symphonia, to a Gieek word 
cvpdwvia, which occurs in four places : 


1) Polybius, xxvi. 10. 3) LXX, Dan. 35. 
2) Polybius, xxxi. 4. 4) Luke 1575 


Leaving the fourth instance for the moment out of account, it will be 
seen that the remaining three have to do with an incident in the life 
of the notorious Antiochus IV., surnamed Epiphanes, the prototype 
of Nebuchadnezzar in the book of Daniel. The LXX uses ovpduvia 
as a translation of the Aramaic loan-word sémponyah, the origin of 
which is now agreed to be Greek, with the acceptance of the late 
date of the book of Daniel. The Latin Vulgate renders it also by 
symphonia, and in connection with this, it will be interesting to cite 
the following note of Forcellini : 


symphonia,...apud Vulg., interpr. Dan. 3° (col. Le. 15%) ... coniunctim 
cum sambuca memoratur, videturque intelligi tibia utricularis, Italice cornamusa, 
in usu apud Asiaticos populos., 


Hebrew tradition has always held to the interpretation of sé#mpon- 
yah in Dan. 3°, as a bagpipe, and this interpretation is now accepted 
by the editors of the Revised Version in so far as to be given a place 
in the margin of the text, recommended as a substitute for the 
obvious mistranslation of the A.V., z.e. “ dulcimer.” 

The picture of the Apocalyptist being admitted to be drawn from 
the scenes at the court of the hated Antiochus, prefigured by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as the ideal Jew of the writer’s own day is prefigured by 
Daniel, it follows that in the two passages of Polybius, the word 
cuppwvia must have the same significance as in the LXX, and 
sumponyah in the Aramaic, — that is, the name of a musical instru- 
ment, the bagpipe. It has, however, been suggested that it might 
mean either “a chorus of singers,” or “a band,” in the modern 
sense. But it is easy to show that neither of these interpretations 
can be the correct one. For our knowledge of what music at the 
court of Antiochus was, we must depend on what we know of Greek 
music in general, for, with all his faults, the tyrant was at least 
intensely Greek. 

Now, in their choruses, the Greeks had only one of the various 
forms of part-song, the antiphony, in which the voices are separated 
by the interval of an octave ; to part-song in the modern sense, they 
never came nearer than the horrors of consecutive fourths and fifths, 
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an experiment given up at once, to be made not again for nigh a 
thousand years. It is true that in the time of St. Jerome (420 a.D.) 
the word symphonia is used by the Latin writers for the antiphony, 
a sense that perhaps may be traced back to 350 a.p., but we should 
remember that Polybius wrote five centuries earlier, at a time when 
there is no proof that the word was used in this sense. 

As for the suggestion that some form of instrumental polyphony is 
meant, little may be said here in reply. We have no evidence that 
the Greeks ever had anything like the modern band, and if the 
writer had had anything of the sort in mind, he would not have used 
ovppwvia and xepariov together, as he does in the first passage. So 
that as far as Polybius and the LXX are concerned, we may say that 
ovppuvia is the name of a musical instrument, and further, that 
ovppwvia must have had this sense in Greek for some time, as it 
appears already in 165 B.c. as an Aramaic loan-word. 

The text of the three passages is as follows: 


1) Dan. 3°: 


Brav dxovonre THS Pwvis THs oddmcyyos, cUpryyos, Kal KiOdpas, capBdxns Kal 
Yarrnplou, cungdwvlas, cal mavrds yévous poveixGy, wecbvres mpookuviocare Tit 
elxdve THe XpuoHe . 


2) Polybius, xxvi. 10: 


bre 52 Tdv vewrépwv alaOard rivas cuvevwxoupevous, ovdeulav Eupaciy worhoas, 
waphy émixwydiwy pera xeparlov kal cupqwvlas. 


3) Polybius, xxxi. 4: 


kal ris cuugwvlas mpoxadoupérns, 6 Bacireds dvarndjocas wpxetro xal mpocéd- 
wave Tots pluors.2 


So much for the LXX and Polybius. I now come to the fourth 
passage in which ovpowv‘a is used in Greek, as I shall show, in the 
sense of a bagpipe. It is the well-known passage of the third 
Gospel, in the parable of the Prodigal Son: 


2 These three passages may be thus translated : 

Dan. 3°: “That at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, bagpipe, and all kinds of music, ye fall down and worship the 
golden image.” 

Polybius, xxvi. 10: “ When Antiochus was aware that some of the young men 
were having a good time, he used to come on a sudden, with music of horn and 
bagpipe, to join in the revels.” 

Polybius, xxxi. 4: “And when the bagpipe began to play, the king sprang to 
his feet and danced, making sport with the buffoons.” 
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Luke 15”: 


nv 52 6 vids abrod & mpecBirepos év dypiu, Kal ws éoxduevos Hyyiwe THe olklac, 
Hxovce cuppwvias kal xopdr, K.T.r. 


The Latin Vulgate has the following rendering : 


Erat autem filius eius senior in agro, et cum veniret et appropinquaret domui, 
audivit symphoniam et chorum.® 


Important in connection with this passage is the comment of 
St. Jerome, showing that its interpretation was already in his time a 
subject for difference of opinion : 

St. Jerome, 2. xxi. 29: 

Male quidem de Latinis symphoniam putant esse genus organi, cum concors 
in Dei laudibus concentus hoc vocabulo significetur. 


“Some of the Latin commentators have the opinion, a wrong one, that sym- 
phonia is the name of a musical instrument, in spite of the fact that the harmonies 
of divine worship are called by this name.” 


That is, in spite of a prevailing belief to the contrary, even among 
the Latin commentators, St. Jerome prefers to take symphonia as 
applied to the antiphony. And he is cited as authority for-this in- 
terpretation at the present day, when one ought to consider the fact, 
that whatever his authority be on matters theological, his opinion on 
matters musical and archaeological is an opinion and no more. 

An examination of the two translations of the Gospel made before 
400 A.D. brings out the fact that the dispute is older than St. Jerome. 
Thus, in the Gothic version of Ulfilas, the phrase “saggwins jah 
laikins,’”’ that is, “singing and dancing,” is found as the rendering 
of cvpdwvias kai xopav, showing that he understood ovydwria in the 
same sense as St. Jerome. On the other hand, the early Syriac ver- 
sions, of which the oldest, the Sinaitic palimpsest, may be the oldest , 
of all existing translations of the Gospel, offer evidence that may be 
used in support of my interpretation, namely, that cvzdwvia is the 
name of an instrument. 

Sinaitic : “ He heard the sound of singing and sephinyo.” 

Peshitto: “ He heard the sound of the singing of many.” 

Philoxenian: “He heard the concord of sound of singing and 
dancing.” 




































































8 Literally rendered by Wyclif: 
“He heard a symphony and a croude,” 
carrying on the tradition, as I shall endeavor to show. 
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Observe, that in the Sinaitic, unaffected by the modernizing con- 
jectures of the later versions, the word ovpd»via is rendered by a 
loan-word, showing that it must have been regarded as the name of 
an instrument. 

The question now resolves itself into the following: Given two 
interpretations, both of them defended by early commentators, how 
is it to be determined which is right? I think the decision must be 
left to contemporary evidence, if such be attainable. And this is 
found in plenty in the works of the Latin writers, some of them living 
in the time of the author of the third Gospel. Such evidence con- 
sists of a large number of instances in which symphonia, as a loan- 
word from the Greek, is used in a connection such that intelligible 
translation is impossible, unless it is supposed to be the name of a 
musical instrument. 

These instances may be divided into three classes : 

1) Two instruments are contrasted, the symphonia and one already 
well known. 

2) Where from the context it may be seen that some sort of musi- 
cal instrument.is meant. 

3) Passages not referable to either of these classes, including one 
supported by extraneous testimony. 


Crass I. 
1) Seneca, Ef. li. 12: 
Quidni malit quisquis vir est, somnum suum classico quam symphonia rumpi ? 


“Why does not a man prefer that his sleep should be broken by the sound of 
the war trumpet than that of the bagpipe ?” 


2) Celsus, De Med. iii. 10: 


Discutiendae tristes cogitationes, ad quod symphoniae et cymbala strepitusque 
proficiunt. 


“Melancholy thoughts must be dispelled, for which purpose bagpipes, cymbals, 


and noise are excellent.” 


3) Pliny, WV. H. ix. 8: 


Delphinum non homini tantum amicum animal, verum et musicae arte mulce- 
tur, symphoniae cantu et praecipue hydrauli sono. 


“Not only is the dolphin an animal disposed to be friendly to man, but it may 
be tamed by practice of music, especially by the chanting of the bagpipe and the 
sound of the water-organ.” 
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4) Prudentius, Symm. ii. 527: 
Signum symphonia belli 
Aegyptis dederat, clangebat buccina contra. 
“To the Egyptians, the bagpipe gave the signal, while on the enemy’s side 
rang forth the note of the curved horn.” 
Crass II. 
1) Cicero, Cael. 35. 
Accusatores quidem, —- comissationes, cantus, symphonias iactant. 


“The plaintiffs charge ‘ Revellings, songs, bagpipes.’ ” 


2) Cicero, Pro Gellta, fragm. ix. Baiter : 

Fit clamor, fit convitium mulierum, fit symphoniae cantus. 

“ Anon is heard the shouts of men, the screams of women, the chanting of the 
bagpipe.” _ 

3) Cicero, Verr. iii. 105. 

Cum in conviviis eius symphonia caneret, maximisque poculis ministraretur. 

“When at his revels the bagpipe chanted, and the biggest cups were passed 
round.” 

4) Cicero, Verr. v. 31: 


Non offendebantur homines, locum illum litoris percrepare totum muliebribus 
vocibus, cantuque symphoniae. 

“People took no offence, though the whole place along the shore was echoing 
with the cries of women and the chant of the bagpipe.” 


5) Cicero, Verr. v. 92: 


Curritur ad praetorium, quo istum ex illo praeclaro convivio reduxerant paulo 
ante mulieres, cum cantu atque symphonia. 

“The crowd makes for headquarters, whither the prisoner had been escorted 
a short time before from that splendid banquet of his, by a crowd of women, with 
song and bagpipe.” 


6) Petronius, Cena. Trim. 34: 


Cum subito signum symphonia datur, et gustatoria pariter a choro cantante 
rapitur. 


“When suddenly the signal was given on the bagpipe, the singing chorus like- 
wise made a rush for the dainties.” 


7) Seneca, Dial. iii. 9: 


Feliciorem ergo tu Maecenatem putas, cui amoribus anxio, et morosae uxoris . 
cotidiana repudia deflenti somnus per symphoniarum cantum ex longinquo lene 
resonantem quaeritur? 
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“T suppose you think Maecenas was a happier man, because, while worrying 
over his intrigues, and lamenting the daily spurnings of a surly wife, he had to 
seek rest while listening to the chant of bagpipes, sounding gently from far 

. away.” 

8) Seneca, Z/. xii. 8: 

Pacuvius, qui Syriam usu suam fecit, sic in cubiculum ferebatur a cena, ut inter 
plausus exoletorum ad symphoniam caneret BeSiwra: BeBlwrai. 

“ Pacuvius, who adopted the Syrian habits, used to have himself carried from 
the revel to his bedroom, that he might sing, amid the applause of debauchees, 


‘ His life is nearly done,’ 
to the tune of a bagpipe.” 


9) Seneca, Ep. li. 4: 


Videre ebrios per litora errantes et comissationes navigantium et symphoniarum 
cantibus strepentes lacus et alia quae velut soluta legibus luxuria non tantum 
peccat, sed publicat quid necesse est. 


“ Behold drunkards wandering along the shores, revels of sailors, lakes echoing 
to the chant of bagpipes, and other enormities, not only perpetrated, but even 
proclaimed as necessary by that loose living which imagines itself without the 
law.” 


10) Seneca, Ef. cxxiii. 8: 


Quem ad modum qui audierunt symphoniam ferunt secum in auribus modula- 
tionem illum ac dulcedinem cantuum, quae cogitationes impedit, nec ad seria patitur 
intendi, — sic adulatorum et prava laudantium sermo diutius haeret quam auditur. 


“ Just as those who listen to the bagpipe carry away with them in their ears 
that melody and sweet chanting, which impedes mental action, and will not 
admit serious thoughts, so the talk of flatterers and evil counsellors remains with 
one longer than the moment of hearing.” 


11) Fortunatus, Vita Mart. iv. 48: 


Donec plena suo cecinit symphonia flatu. 
“Until the bagpipe in full blast has chanted.” 


12) Suetonius, Caligula : 

..  discumbens de die inter choros ac symphonias litora Campaniae pera- 
graret. 

“ Sprawling on his litter, in broad daylight, he used to travel over the shores 
of Campania, amid dancers and bagpipes.” 

Crass III. 

1) Horace, 4. P. 374: 


Ut gratas inter mensas symphonia discors, 
et crassum unguentum et Sardo cum melle papaver 
offendunt, poterat duci quia cena sine istis, 
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** Just as at a delightful banquet we are offended by the discordant bagpipe, 
coarse perfume, and opium mixed with Sardinian honey, for the reason that a 
banquet may be enjoyed without them.” 


2) Pliny, WV. ZH. viii. 64: 


Docilitas tanta est, ut universus Sybaritani exercitus equitatus ad symphoniae 
cantum saltatione quadam moveri solitus inveniatur. 


“So great is their docility, that we find that it was a custom for the entire 
cavalry division of the Sybarite army to move to a kind of dance accompanied by 
the chanting of the bagpipe.” 


Athenaeus, the learned antiquarian of the second century A.D., tells 
the same story on the authority of Aristotle : 
Ath. Deipn. p. 439: 


els rndxodrov & Foav rpuphs édndaxéres ws kal mpds Tas edwxlas Tods trmous 
€0loa: mpds adddv wpxeicbat, Tbr’ odv eldéres of Kporwudra: dre avrots émodéuour, 
ws kal ’Aptororédns iorope? did THs wodirelas abrav, évédocav rots trmas Td 
épxnorixdy wédos. oupraphoav yap avrois kal avAnral év orparwrikhe oKevte, kal 
dpa addovvrwy dxovovres ol txmo, ob udvov cEwpxtoavro, dra Kal rods dvaBdras 
éxovres nuroubdrnoav mpds rods Kporwudras. 


“To so great a degree of luxury had they come, that for their amusement 
horses were trained to dance to the flute (bagpipe). Knowing this, the Croto- 
nians, when they were at war with the Sybarites, as Aristotle tells in the 
History of the Sybarite State, struck up a dance tune for the horses, for they had 
pipers in soldiers’ uniform with them. And the instant the horses heard the 
sound of the pipers, they not only danced, but with the riders on their backs were 
stampeded, and ran off tu the Crotonian side.” 


Since both accounts evidently come from a common source, and 
since Pliny has symphonia, while Athenaeus has avdAds, it is probable 
that the original passage in Aristotle had ov.dwvia, for Aristotle was 
himself a musician as well as an antiquarian. 


So much for the Jatin writers, the testimony of whom is all to show 
that in the first century a.D. a musical instrument was well known by 
the name symphonia. And this instrument can be no other than the 
bagpipe, still called by the same name in all of the Romance languages 
derived from the Latin. An exact statement of the manner in which 
it is played upon is also preserved for us by a contemporary of Pliny: 

Dio Chrysostom, Or. 71, p. 381: 


pact Se al yoddew cal rrdrrev ixavdy elvar, kal avrdety Tdi Te orduare Kal 
tais pacxadais doxov droBd)dorTa. 


“They say that he was a clever painter and sculptor, and knew how to play on 
the flute with his lips and the bag under his arms.” 
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Lastly, I venture to present a few bits of evidence, confirming the 
testimony of the Latin authors, gathered from the writings of the 
commentators and glossaries, as follows : 

1) Scholia Bern. to Vergil, Georg. ii. 193: 


Apud Tuscos a Tyrrheno symphoniae et tibiae usus inventus est, et sacris 
primum additus est. 


“Among the Etruscans the use of the bagpipe and flute was the invention of 
Tyrrhenus, and by him first adopted in religious ceremonies.” 


2) Serv. on Vergil, Aen. i. 67: 


Tyrrhenus et Lydus . . . excogitaverunt tibiae modulationem et concentum 
symphoniae tubarumque. 


“Tyrrhenus and Lyd:s composed melodies for the flute and duets for bagpipe 
and trumpet.” 


3) Glosses : 

C. G. L. iv. 184. 19, 292. 3, 574. 25: 
tibia: symphonia; 

C. G. L.: 
symphoniacus: adAnrhs. 


In summing up my results, the evidence in favor of the two inter- 
pretations of Lk. 15” is found to be the following : 


1) Supdhovia: bagpipe. 

I. ovpdovia, in Greek, perhaps as early as the time of Aristotle, 
comes to be the name of a musical instrument. In 164 B.c. it appears 
in the Aramaic of Dan. 3° as a loan-word, interpreted “ bagpipe” by 
Hebrew tradition and by most biblical commentators of the present 
day. In Greek it is found three times, one of the instances being 
in the LXX of Dan. 3°, and in the other two it is used in such a 
connection that it must be the name of an instrument. 

II. Symphcnia, as a Latin loan-word from the Greek, is found in 
many passages in the works of writers of the first century B.c. and A.D. 
It is also used to render ovpdwvia in the Vulgate of Dan. 3° and 
Lk. 15%. That the bagpipe is the instrument referred to follows 
from the fact that symphonia, as the name of the bagpipe, has passed 
into all of the Romance languages. 

III. In the second century a.p. this interpretation must have pre- 
vailed in the Eastern churches, as it appears in the Syriac of the 
Sinaitic palimpsest, which has the Syriac loan-word sephinyo as a 
rendering for the Greek ovpqdwvia. 
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IV. As late as the fifth century, it prevailed largely in the Latin 
church, and was rejected only on the influence of St. Jerome. 


2) Suugovia: music, t.e. singing. 


I. St. Jerome, in the epistle cited above, declares for this interpre- 
tation. But because symphonia was used by the Latin writers of his 
time for vocal music, it does not follow that it was so used in the time 
of the author of the third Gospel. 

II. This interpretation cannot be traced back farther than the 
time of Ulfilas (d. 381) who holds to it in his Gothic translation of 
the Scriptures. Though Ulfilas made his translation mostly from 
the Greek, it cannot be shown that cvpdwvia ever had this sense in 
Greek, and this may well be one of the places in which he did not 
understand the Greek and had recourse to the Latin interpreters. 


On the basis of the foregoing evidence, I think we have sufficient 
ground for restoring the rendering of Wyclif, made from the Vulgate, 
in accordance with a tradition that the word ovpgwvia is the name 
of a musical instrument, replacing, however, the archaic symphony 
by the modern word dagfipe, and read : 


“Now his elder son was in the field, and as he came and drew nigh to the 
house, he heard bagpipe and dancing.” 
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The Use of the Logia of Matthew in the 
Gospel of Mark. 


PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, NEW YORK CITY. 


HE Logia of the apostle Matthew, written in the Hebrew 

language, according to the testimony of Papias, in the cita- 
tion of Eusebius,’ was one of the most important sources of the 
Gospels. Certainly a considerable portion of the Sayings of Jesus 
given in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke came from this source. 
It is still in dispute, however, whether the Logia of Matthew was 
used by the Gospels of Mark and John. The latter question is 
beyond the scope of the present inquiry, — the former is the theme 
of this paper. 

I have changed my mind several times on this question. My 
original position was that Mark used the Logia. When I wrote my 
Messiah of the Gospels, in 1894, I was inclined to the opinion that 
he did not. After the discovery and publication of the Oxyrhynchite 
logia,? in 1897, in view of the new light cast on the problem by these, 
I was convinced that the present Mark used the Logia of Matthew. 
A fresh study of the subject has brought me to an intermediate posi- 
tion: namely, that the original Mark did not use them, but that 
those found in Mark were additions from later hands. The Gospel 
of Mark, in my opinion, was originally written in the Hebrew 
language by St. Mark, the companion of St. Peter, for Jewish 
Christians. It was soon afterwards translated into Greek, and addi- 
tions were made from other sources. It was subsequently edited by 
a third hand, which gave it its present form. 

In this paper I shall limit my attention to the Logia. I have 
shown in my articles on the Wisdom. of Jesus,‘ that the Logia of St. 
Matthew contained only the sayings of Jesus in the form of Hebrew 
Wisdom, and not his parables, or his discussions in the form of Hal- 


1 McGiffert’s Eusebius, pp. 152, 153, 173- 

2 Grenfell and Hunt, Logia of Jesus, 1897. 

8 New Light on the Life of Jesus, pp. 125 seq. 

* Expository Times, 1897; ‘also, General Introduction to the Study of Holy 
Scripture, pp. 89, 90. 
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acha; and that these sayings were usually introduced by the words, 
“Jesus said,’ and had only occasional brief historical allusions. The 
Logia of St. Matthew contained no historical narrative whatsoever. 
It is just these Sayings of Jesus that we are to investigate in this 
paper. They are all of the type of Hebrew Wisdom ; that is, like 
those of the Book of Proverbs, the Wisdom of Ben Sira, and the 
Sayings of the Fathers in the Mishna. They are Hebrew gnomic 
poetry, having parallelism, measured lines, and, where sufficiently 
long, strophical organization. They were written in Hebrew, the 
religious language of the Jews of the first century of our era, and not 
in Aramaic, which was the language of common life in a great vari- 
ety of dialects, but not the language of literature or of religion in the 
Apostolic age. 

These logia, for the most part, appear in several versions in the 
Gospels. We have to use the principles of textual criticism to deter- 
mine their original form, namely: (1) the reading which lies at the 
root of all the variations, and best explains them, is to be preferred. 
(2) The most difficult reading is more likely to be correct, from the 
natural tendency of the scribe to make his text as easy and intelli- 
gible as possible, and the natural process of simplification in trans- 
mission. (3) The reading most in accordance with the context, and, 
especially, with the style and usage of the author and his times, is to 
be preferred. This is on the principle of consistency and “ intrinsic 
probability.” 

This last principle is developed in the study of gnomic poetry into 
these subordinate principles. Those readings are to be preferred — 
(2) which give the best parallelism, (4) which accord with the meas- 
ure of the lines, (¢) which make the strophes symmetrical, (@) which 
accord with the gnomic language and style. With this statement of 
principles we may take up the logia in detail. 

In inductive study the results follow the induction. It is unwise 
to start with a theory which may predetermine the results. 

This was the method of the investigation on which this paper is 
based. But it seems better in presenting the study to others to state 
at the outset what are these results, in order that they may be tested 
as we proceed ; it also saves time to give the original form of each 
logion, in order that it may be seen how the variations originated. 

(1) They that are strong have no need of a physician, but they that are sick. 

I came not to call the righteous; but on the contrary, sinners, 
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This is an emblematic couplet, hexameters, with the czsura after 
the fourth beat in both lines. It is given in Mk. 2” Mt. g®*® Lk. 
5°, in all at Levi’s farewell feast, in response to the Pharisees who 
charged Jesus with impropriety of conduct in eating with Publicans 
and sinners. This is, in all three, introduced by a formula: 


Mk.: 6 Inoots Néyer avdrois. 
Lk.: 6 Inoods elev xpds adrots. 
Mt.: 6 dé elev. 


The original of these variations was DiW" “Wax. 

The Oxyrhynchite logia all begin with Aéye ‘Incots, as Mark, not 
elev, as Matthew and Luke. 

The variations of the couplet itself are : 

(a) Mark and Matthew, of isxvovres, they that are strong, which is 
an exact translation of the original. Luke, éywivovres, is a better 
medical term and better Greek, indicating, therefore, intentional 
change. 

(4) Mark and Matthew have 7AOov, Luke éAyAvOx; both transla- 
tions of Hebrew pf. “MAX. 

(¢) Luke adds the explanatory eis perdvowv, which makes the line 
too long for the measure, and cannot, therefore, be original. 

(d) Matthew interjects between the two lines of the couplet a 
citation from Ho. 6°, which is apt, but destroys the beauty of the 
couplet. It certainly was not original, but came from the editor of 
the present Matthew; who, indeed, gives the same citation again, 
Mt. 127. 

Was this couplet we are considering in the original Mark as a part 
of the narrative, and was it derived with the narrative from him by 
Matthew and Luke, or do the evangelists all cite from the Logia of 
Matthew? The evidence of the introductory formula is dubious, 
because it was necessary in its connection with the narrative, and, 
therefore, cannot prove citation from the Logia. Two of the 
changes of Luke are stylistic and interpretative ; the only one that 
looks like independence of Mark is the use of the perfect for the 
aorist. On the whole, it is probable that this logion was in the orig- 
inal Mark, and that it was not derived from the Logia; and that the 
other Gospels depend on Mark for its use here; although Luke may 
also have been influenced in his version by its use in the Logia. 


(2) No one putteth a new piece of cloth on an old garment, 
For the new teareth from the old and the rent is made worse. 
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No one putteth new wine into old skins, 
For the wine bursteth the skins and the skins perish. 


No one desireth new wine, who drinketh old, 
For old wine is better than new wine. 


This is an emblematic saying in three hexameter couplets. 
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This logion in Matthew and Mark is without introduction. But 
Luke has éAeyev 8& kai rapaBoAjv. This does not stand for parable 
in the usual New Testament sense of a prose Haggada, but for the 
Hebrew SW, an emblematic gnome, as not infrequently in the 
Gospels. It is probable that Luke found it in his original, the Logia 
of Matthew. It is evident that he does not depend on Mark, for he 
not only has quite a different version of two of the couplets from 


Mark and Matthew, but he alone gives the third couplet. Matthew 
also differs so much from Mark that it could not have derived the 
logion from Mark. All three depend on the same original, the 
Logia of Matthew. The variations appear sufficiently in the Revised 
English Version : 


“No man seweth a piece of undressed cloth on an old garment; else that which 
should fill it up taketh from it, the new from the old, and a worse rent is made. 

“And no man putteth new wine into old wine-skins, else the wine will burst 
the skins, and the wine perisheth, and the skins: but (they put) new wine into 
fresh wine-skins.” (Mk. 22!) 

“No man putteth a piece of undressed cloth upon an old garment; for that 
which should fill it up taketh from the garment, and a worse rent is made. 

“ Neither do (men) put new wine into old wine-skins; else the skins burst, and 
the wine is spilled, and the skins perish: but they put new wine into fresh wine- 
skins, and both are preserved.” (Mt. g!€17,) 

“No man rendeth a piece from a new garment and putteth it upon an old 
garment ; else he will rend the new, and also the piece from the new will not 
agree with the old. 

“And no man putteth new wine into old wine-skins, else the new wine will 
burst the skins, and itself will be spilled, and the skins will perish. But new wine 
must be put into fresh wine-skins. 


“And no man having drunk old (wine) desireth new; for he saith, The old 
is better.” (Lk. 556-89,) 
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The Gospels all mingle interpretation with the original; in fact, 
giving us paraphrase rather than translation of their original. The 
Gospels are evidently independent in their use of their source in the 
Logia of Matthew; but they all give the logion the same place in 
their Gospels. Does this imply that they found it here in Mark, and 
changed it intentionally by going back to the original in the Logia? 
That is improbable, because Mark is, in fact, nearer to the original, 
in the two strophes it uses, than either of the others. There was no 
sufficient reason, therefore, to leave this version and resort to the 
original ; certainly not for Matthew, for it is difficult to see why in 
this case Matthew would omit the third strophe, given by Luke only. 
In fact, this logion, while topically appropriate where the Gospels 
have given it, has no real propriety there. Jesus had sufficiently 
answered the Pharisees in the previous context. The application of 
this logion to the question of fasting is not evident in itself. It was 
more appropriate to later conceptions than to the historical circum- 
stances in which it is placed. It seems probable that it was not in 
the original Mark, but was added here for topical reasons by the 
Greek translator. 


(3) The Sabbath is for man, 
Not man for the Sabbath. 
The Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath. (Mk. 277-88 Mt. 128 Lk. 65.) 


This is composed of a trimeter antithetical coupiet, with its syn- 
thetic consequence in a third line. The original was: 


DIXM sys nen 
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The first two lines were used by Mark only. Matthew and Luke 
condensed the logion into the last line. But no logion ever con- 
sisted of a single line. Mark and Luke have the same introduction, 
kai éXeyev airois ; Matthew, as usual, omits it. This logion has no 
other than a topical relation to its present place in Mark. It is pos- 
sible that the others condense from Mark, or that they all use the 
same source, the Logia of Matthew. We cannot determine in this 
case. In the former case, the logion came from St. Peter, the 
authority for the original Mark. 

(4) Two logia are attached by Mark, 3%”, to the story that his 
friends thought Jesus was beside himself, Mk. 3°, which is un- 
known to Matthew and Luke. Matthew attaches the same logia 
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(Mi. 12%) to the healing a dumb demoniac, Mt. 12”; which, in 
accordance with Luke, is a much later event, and adds still other 
logia to them, Mt. 12", Luke attaches the first of these logia, 
Lk. 11”, to the same event as Matthew, Lk. 11", and then adds 
other logia to those given in Matthew, Lk. 11%°*; but Luke gives the 
second logion in another group of logia, Lk. 12". It is evident, 
therefore, that these evangelists use two independent logia in con- 
nections which seem to them most suitable topically. 

It is improbable that either Matthew or Luke derived them from 
Mark, otherwise they would have given them in connection with the 
same incident as Mark. It is also improbable that they were in the 
original Mark, otherwise Matthew or Luke would have given the inci- 
dent with them. It is probable, therefore, that they were added to 
Mark by the second hand; and that the three evangelists use the 
same source, the Logia of Matthew, and use it independently. 

Mark introduces the logia by the words év tapaBodais éAcyev adrois. 
This implies that they were enigmatic mows ; and, as we have seen, 
this term was doubtless in the original of Matthew’s Logia. It is 
also probable that in this case the first logion had a brief historical 
introduction, which appears in the three evangelists, probably in the 
briefer form, resembling Mk. 3”: 


“The scribes which came down from Jerusalem said: He hath Beelzebub, 
and, By the prince of the demons casteth he out the demons.” 


The original was probably three tetrastichs : 


If a kingdom is divided against itself, it is brought to desolation. 
If a house is divided against itself, it cannot stand. 

If Satan is risen up against himself, he is divided. 

Tf Satan is divided, his kingdom cannot stand. 


If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, 

By whom do your sons cast them out ? 

But if I by the finger of God cast out (demons), 

Then is the kingdom of God come upon you. 

When the strong man in armor guardeth his court, 

Then his goods are in peace in his house. 

But when a stronger than he cometh and overcometh him, 
He taketh his armor and divideth his spoil. 
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Luke is, throughout, nearest to the original. Matthew condenses 
more than Luke, but gives the three strophes. Mark omits the 
second strophe altogether, and condenses in other respects. There- 
fore, from this point of view, it is improbable that Matthew and 
Luke used Mark. This logion, with its introduction, came first into 
the Greek Mark from the Logia of Matthew, and was not in the 
original Hebrew Mark. 

The second logion of Mark, 3%”, has certainly only a loose, topi- 
cal connection. It is separated from the previous logion, in Mt. 
12°*®, only by a logion couplet, not used in Mark, but given also in 
Lk. 11%. But the second logion of Mark is given in Lk. 12” in an 


entirely different connection. The original was probably : 


Their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 

And all their blasphemies wherein they blaspheme ; 

But whosoever shall blaspheme against the Spirit shall not be forgiven. 
Whosoever shall speak against the Son of man shall be forgiven ; 

But whosoever shall speak against the Spirit shall not be forgiven, 
Neither in this age, nor in the age that is to come. 


The original Hebrew was: 
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Matthew is much nearer the original, giving both strophes. Mark 
gives only the first, Luke only the second. In the first strophe, 
Matthew uses the term “ the Spirit.” The measure of the second 
strophe requires “ the Spirit” also. But Mark uses “ Holy Spirit” 
in the first strophe, Matthew and Luke in the second; “Holy” in 
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both cases being an addition of the evangelists. It is most probable 
that this came from the second hand rather than from Mark. Both 
of these logia in Mark have only topical propriety. 

(5) A trimeter tristich, Mk. 3°*® Mt. 12” Lk. 87: 


Behold my mother and my brethren! 
For whosoever doeth the will of God, 
The same is my brother and my mother. 


‘AN EN 
poxa psn sey 
YON) OM IT 


The first line is the same in Mark and Matthew, except that in the 
Greek style of the one we have ie, in the other idov. But Luke 
omits the line altogether. Mark gives the second line. Matthew 
changes rov Oeod into Tov rarpds pov Tov vy ovpavois, characteristic of 
the present Gospel of Matthew, and not of its source, the Logia. 
Otherwise, there is only the stylistic difference of dors for ds. In 
the third line, Mark inserts xai d5eA¢y; so Matthew. Luke com- 
bines both lines into a prose sentence and paraphrases, omitting 
“sister” : “ My mother and my brethren are these which hear the word 
of God and do it.” All attach this logion to the same incident; 
and it is most appropriate there. It seems to have been derived 
from Mark by the others, and to have been in the original Mark. 

(6) Mk. 47 gives five logia between the parabie of the Sower 
and the parable of the Seed growing secretly. They certainly did 
not belong there in the teaching of Jesus. They have only topical 
propriety; for none of them are given by Matthew in this con- 
nection. Four of them are given by Lk. 8*"8, in the same con- 
nection as Mark, but three of them also elsewhere. The remaining 
one is given by Luke elsewhere. 

(a) vs." is given by Lk. 8", in the same connection; and, then 
again, 11%, in connection with another set of logia. It is also given 
in Mt. 5”, in still another set of logia. The original form seems to 
be most nearly preserved in the latter passage, though the couplets 
are differently distributed. They were originally two independent 
tetrastichs. The original was probably : 


No one, when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth it under an ephah; 
But putteth it on a lampstand, that they which enter in may see light, 
For nothing is hid that shal! not be made manifest, 

Nor anything secret that shall not come to light. 
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Ye are the light of the world. 

A city set on a hill cannot be hid. 

So let your light shine before the children of men, 

That they may see your good works and glorify your Father. 


Luke, in both passages, paraphrases rather than translates. It is 
evident that Luke, in neither passage, uses Mark; because in both 
he is much nearer the original than Mark. Mark gives this logion in 
its most condensed form, and puts it in the form of a question: “Is 
the lamp brought to be put under the bushel, or under the bed, and 
not to be put on the stand?” It is introduced, however, by xai 
é\eyev airots, the usual formula introducing a logion. It is evident 
that the three evangelists are independent in their use of this logion. 
They all alike derived it from the Logia of Matthew. 

(4) vs.” is also given by Luke here, 8”, but in Lk. 12? in an en- 
tirely different context. It is given by Mt. 10% in connection with 
the Commission of the Twelve. The connection of Lk. 12? is most 
appropriate, moreover, as it is there associated with another logion, 
given by Mt. 10”, in connection with the Commission of the 
Twelve. The original was probably a tetrameter tetrastich : 


There is nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed; 

There is nothing hid, that shall not be made known: 

That which one saith in darkness, in the light shall be heard : 

That which one whispereth in the ear, on the housstop shall be proclaimed. 


mor xoo-we spon PX 

py xo™wx pops px 
paw” XS SUMS WaxA 
xP roy pes wndn 


In the first two lines, Matthew and Lk. 12? are practically the 
same ; the only difference is stylistic, the former having xexaAvppévor, 
the latter ovyxexaAvppevov. But in Lk. 8” the translation is entirely 
different: — 


od yap tori kpurrdv 8 od davepdy yerfoerat, 
ovdé dwréxpudoy 8 od uh yrwoOG Kal els pavepdy EOy. 
This more nearly resembles Mk. 4”: 
od ydp éorly re kpurrov édy uh tva pavepwOp 
ovde éyévero dawrbxpudoy, GAN’ tva ENO és pavepdy. 
But, in fact, the differences are more than the resemblances ; and, 


therefore, there is no good evidence of the use of Mark by Luke 
here. 
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It is strange that Luke should have given, in this, as in the pre- 
vious logion, two different versions of the same original, from the 
Logia of Matthew; but I see no escape from the conclusion that he 
did so here and elsewhere. Mark and Lk. 8” both omit the last 
two lines of the logion given in Mt. 10” and Lk. 12°. There is an 
interesting difference between them which shows a variant interpreta- 
tion of a common Hebrew original. The ptcs. WaX and WH of the 
original are interpreted by Luke as referring to the disciples, “ what 
ye have said,” “what ye have spoken”; but in Matthew, as first 
person, referring to Jesus, “what J tell you,” in the first clause ; in 
the second, “what ye hear.” In all probability, the original was 
designedly indefinite, referring to neither Jesus nor his disciples par- 
ticularly, but to any one whatever, as I have rendered it. 

(c) vs.2** breaks up two lines of a couplet, assigning one to the 
conclusion of the previous logion, and the other as an introduction 
to Mark’s fourth logion. ‘The latter is given by Luke here as an 
introduction to the last logion given by Mark in this place. The 
original was doubtless : 











If any one hath ears, let him hear; 
But let him take heed how he hears. 





paw aun ides 


pew" me aN 
Mark has it: 






If any one hath ears to hear, let him hear, 
And he said unto them, Take heed what ye hear. 





The formula indicates derivation from the Logia of Matthew; but 
the separation of the lines is that of an editor wishing to combine 
the two heterogeneous logia. It is improbable that it was so in the 
original Mark. It is improbable that if Luke found it there he 
would omit the logion to which it was attached. Moreover, the first 
line is given in a similar form in all three evangelists at the close of 
the parable itself: Mk. 4°, introduced by xai édeyev; Lk. 8°, ratra 
A€ywov Efove; Mt. 13°, without introduction. It is quite possible 
that it originally belonged just here. 

(2) vs.™* is given by Lk. 6% Mt. 7%, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where it properly belongs. Luke alone gives the logion in its-com- 
pleteness : 


Judge not, and ye shall not be judged: 
Condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned: 





he 
on 
an 
he 


ut 
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Eventually acquit, and ye shall be eventually acquitted : 
Give, and it shall be given unto you in good measure ; 

Full and pressed down shall it be given unto your bosom: 
With what measure ye measure, it shall be measured to you. 


woaun xs ween Sx 
‘onn xd) isin 5x 
MPI YIN API As 
mS 9 JA Bn 
pire jin zb> mxdn 
os> sw en IS 


Matthew omits two lines of the first strophe and two of the second, 
giving only the first of the first strophe and the last of the second 
strophe. Mark gives only the last line of the second strophe, and 
adds another verb to make it more emphatic. It must be evident 
that these three evangelists are all independent in the use of a 
common source. It is altogether improbable that this line was in 
Mark when Matthew and Luke used Mark. It came into the text 
from the second hand. 

(e) vs.” is given by Lk. 8°, and also Mt. 13%. Lk. 19” also gives 
it in connection with the parable of the Pounds, and Mt. 25” in 
connection with the parable of the Talents, these being different 
versions of the same parable. 

The original was probably : 


The one that hath, to him shall be given; . 
The one that hath not, what he hath shall be taken. 


9 ns tow ween 
bomwx np Spe ween 


Lk. 19” is nearer the original. Mt. 25” paraphrases ; so does Lk. 
88, The form of Mk. 4” is so different from any of them that there 
can be no dependence of Luke upon Mark here. They all use inde- 
pendently the same source, the Logia of Matthew. 

It is evident, therefore, that all these logia were not in the original 
Mark ; but came into Mark from the Logia of Matthew by a second 
hand, probably the translator. 

(7) Mk. 6* gives a saying of Jesus in connection with his rejection 
at Nazareth, which appears in the same context in Mt. 13”, Lk. 
4"; and, also, in Jn. 4“, on Jesus’ journey northward, through 
Samaria to Galilee, probably with Nazareth as its destination. In all 
these passages only a single line is given. The other line of the 
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couplet is missing. Happily, the entire couplet is given in the Oxy- 
rhynchite fragments. Jesus saith : 


A prophet is not acceptable in his own country. 
A physician works no cures upon them that know him. 


SUNS NYT NSD TR 
"UT XBT REI PN 


This is introduced by Aéyet Invods, and was evidently in the col- 
lection of Logia as a separate logion. Luke is nearer to it in the use 
of Sexrés év TH marpid: éavtov. Mark and Matthew use driuos ; John, 
TINY OvK EEL. 

Mark emphasizes by adding “ among his own kin, and in his own 
house.” Matthew adds, “and in his own house.” Luke certainly 
used the logia from the collection of Logia, even if he had Mark 
before him. Matthew is so close to Mark that it looks like depend- 
ence upon him. On the whole, it seems most probable that this 
logion was in the original Mark, as it is so suited to its context. 

(8) Mk. 6*" gives a logion in connection with the Commission of 
the Twelve. This is given in Mt. 10°" Lk. 9**. It is doubtless in 
its original place in Mark, and Luke used it there. It is in a con- 
densed form in Mark, when compared with Matthew, which gives it 
from the Logia of Matthew with many other similar logia. 

(9) Mk. 8-9! gives several logia in connection with Jesus’ pre- 
diction of his death and resurrection, in the closing weeks of his 
ministry in Galilee. (@) vs.*° Mt. 16% Lk. 9”, a couplet of disciple- 
ship. The original : 


If any man would come after me, 
Let him deny himself and follow me. 


sank x15 perm (SUN 
sams 5" we wns’ 


The versions of the three may all be explained as translations of 
the Hebrew Mark, and the logion was doubtless in the original Mark. 
They all add xai dpdrw tov oravpov airod, to which Luke adds xa? 
npépav. The reference to cross-bearing may not be original; it 
makes the last line of the logion just these two words too long if it 
be a tetrameter couplet. It probably was derived from the logia of 
the final commission, given out of place in Mt. 10*, in connection 
with the original Commission of the Twelve, and in Lk. 14”, in con- 
nection with a series of logia grouped about the warning to count the 
cost of discipleship. 
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In (4) vs.™ Mt. 16” Lk. 9% Jn. 12” is another logion supplementary 
to the previous one, and may indeed be a second couplet of it. 
The original was : 

Whoso findeth his life shall lose it, 

But whoso loseth his life shall find it. 


pS cate Sear as Sa ANI aT = —— —_ 


This is a simple antithetic couplet of the tetrameter movement, 
complete and perfect in itself. This was cited, Mk. 8, as follows : 


te oe 


ly my sake and the gospel’s” in order to show that this loss of life must 


)l- | 
se Whosoever would save his life shall lose it, + 
n And whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall save it. a 
’ a 
4 

It is evident that Mark interprets in the use of “would save” and E 

fe “shall save”? for “find ”’ in the two clauses ; and that it inserts “ for | 
e 





rk have a Christian motive. Furthermore, this addition destroys the a 
d- measure of the line, and transforms the couplet from poetry to prose. | 
= Mt. 16” is nearer the original, having “shall find it” in the second 7 
clause, instead of Mark’s “shall save it.” Lk. 9* also inserts the a 
of demonstrative, “the same shall save it.” i 
ae: But Matthew and Luke, in other passages, cite the logion directly a 
pe from the Logia, and not mediately through Mark. Thus, Mt. 10” = 
ae cites it exactly from the Logia; and makes no change except by 
inserting “for my sake” in the second clause. Lk. 17%, however, i 
on paraphrases here, so that the most of the language is new: 
7 Whosoever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it, 7 
But whosoever shall lose (his life) shall preserve it. ; 
It is noteworthy, however, that no additions are made to it. 
But the greatest change is found in the Gospel of John, 12”: 
He that loveth his life loseth it, 
And he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. 

of The first line is simply a paraphrase ; but the second line makes a 

rk. long insertion as well as a paraphrase, so that nothing of the orig- 

al inal is left but the substance of the thought. Furthermore, the 
it antitheses of love and hate, and of this world and the life eternal, are 
f it characteristic of the author of John’s Gospel, and show clearly how 1 

of his mind has colored and reconstructed the logion of Jesus (/néro- 

ion duction to the Study of Holy Scripture, pp. 69-70). 
on- Mk. 4” was doubtless, in its Hebrew form, the original of the 
the three Versions in Greek, which, appearing in the same context, differ 


only by amplification. The logion here is in a prosaic form, which 
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might well have come from the original Mark. But the form in 
which it appears in the other passages was doubtless derived from 
the Logia of Matthew direct. In other words, they found it both in 
the Hebrew Mark and the Hebrew Logia. 

(c) vs.** Mt. 16% Lk. 9” give us also logia in a prose form, so 
nearly alike that they may be explained as translations of the same 
Hebrew sentence in the Hebrew Mark. We might find the original 
logion as follows : 


What shall a man be profited 
If he gain the world and forfeit his life ? 
What shall a man give in exchange for his life ? 


If we may thus restore this triplet, it is probable that the three 
logia were all parts of one logion, given by the Hebrew Mark, ina 
prose form, from the teaching of St. Peter. 

(d) vs.® Mt. 16” Lk. 9%. ‘This logion in Mark is in a prose form, 
and Luke depends upon it. Matthew, however, omits the first two 
lines, and gives a fourth line, not in the others. 

The original was probably : 


Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my words, 

Of him will the Son of man also be ashamed, 

When he comes in the glory of his Father with the angels, 
Then will he reward each according to his work. 


5791 "388 Wis’ WK 
wan WIS’ IX TS 3 
psx YS SDS 1x195 
smepas wxd chur x 


(ce) gt Mt. 16% Lk. 9” give a logion introduced by Mark and 
Matthew by duyy A€yw tyiv, and by Luke Adyw d& iptv drnOas, doubt- 
less all derived from the Logia. It is attached to the previous ones 
without historic connection, and refers to an entirely different situ- 
ation. Its present position has led to serious mistakes in its inter- 
pretation. The original connection has been lost. The original was 
probably : 


Some are standing here, 
Who will not taste of death, 
Till they see the kingdom of God. 
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Luke, in the Bezan codex, gives the logion in its simple and com- 
plete form. He does not condense the Greek Mark, who substi- 
tutes for kingdom of God “the kingdom of God coming in power.” 
Matthew substitutes “the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” 

It is possible that the original Mark had the simple Hebrew logion, 
and that the change in Mark is due to the Greek translator ; but it 
is most probable that all derive from the same source, the Logia of 
Matthew. However, they have not any of them given this logion a 
very appropriate place. 

(10) Mk. 9**” attaches two logia to the rebuke of the disciples for 
reasoning among theinselves who should be greatest. Jesus takes a 
little child in his arms to point the lesson. Mark separates the two 
logia by the statement of his taking the little child. Lk. 9* gives 
the first of them after the second. This may be stylistic. Mt. 18° 
only uses the second; and gives another logion before it, used by 
Mk. 10” and Lk. 18”. 

(a) The first of these is given also Mt. 20%” Mk. 10®* in con- 
nection with the reproof of James and John, where the logion is 
complete and doubtless in its original place. 

It is also given Mt. 23", in another connection, evidently out of 
place. Lk. 22% gives it also at the Lord’s Supper. It is probably 
an addition to Mark by the second or third hand. It is also tacked 
on in Lk. 9. The narrative is more forcible without it. We shall 
consider it where it belongs, Mk. 10“. 

(6) The original of the second logion was : 


Whosoever receiveth one of the little ones, receiveth me. 
Whosoever receiveth me, receiveth Him that sent me. 


sms Sapa osuprn Span 
snow Sapo ‘mx Sspan 


This was doubtless in the Hebrew Mark. The second line is 
given exactly by Luke, but enlarged by Mark. It is not given at all 
by Matthew. The first line is enlarged by all, by the addition of 
“in my name.” The reference to little ones is indefinite in Mark 
and Matthew, but definite in Luke. 

(11) Mk. 9"™ give a series of logia, not in Luke here, doubtless, 
therefore, an addition to the original Mark from the Logia of 
Matthew. Some of them are in the parallel of Mt. 18. 


i a ea AAR AT 


(a) vs." is not in either Matthew or Luke here, but is given by Mt. 
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42 


10°, in connection with the Commission of the Twelve. The con- 
nection is not very appropriate in either case. 
The original was probably : 


Whosoever giveth a cup of water to drink, 
He shall not lose his reward. 


Ds O'S apres 
mov ss xb 


It is doubtless an addition to Mark by the second hand. 
(0) vs."= Mt. 18°. It is given by Lk. 17'* in a better connection. 
The original was probably this : 


Woe unto the world because of occasions of stumbling ! 

It must needs be that occasions of stumbling come ; 

But woe to him through whom they come. 

Whoso causeth one of the little ones to stumble, 

It were better for him if he had a milistone about his neck, 
And that he should be sunk into the depths of the sea. 


cowean oid 
powse xD) 
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Matthew gives it completely, only that Gospel transposes the 
strophes to connect them better with the logion as to little children. 
Luke gives all but the first line. Mark gives only the second 
strophe, and that with some modifications. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that either Luke or Matthew found this logion in the original 
Mark. They derived it from the Logia of Matthew, as did Mark of 
the second hand. 

(c) vs.°* Mt. 18**. This beautiful tristich is given by Mt. 5%, 
in his version of the Sermon on the Mount, but evidently out of 
place.! 

The original was : 

If thy right hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off: 
It is better for thee maimed to enter into life, 


Than to have two hands and be cast into Gehenna. 


1 Expository Times, June, 1897, p. 397. 
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And if thy foot cause thee to stumble, cut it off: 

It is better for thee halt to enter into life, 

Than to have two feet and be cast into Gehenna. 


And if thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out: 
It is better for thee with one eye to enter into life, 
Than to have two eyes and be cast into Gehenna. 


These are tetrameters. Mark is much nearer the original than 
Matthew in either of his versions. He must have cited it from the 
Logia more accurately. It was not given by Luke at all. It is 
suited to the previous logion, which Luke gives in a more appro- 
priate place. It is doubtless an addition to the original Mark. Fur- 
thermore, Mk. 9* adds a term which is characteristic of Matthew 
elsewhere. 

(2) vs. ; 

For every one shall be salted with fire. 
Salt is good: 

But if the salt have lost its saltness, 
Wherewith will ye season it ? 

Have salt in yourselves, 

And be at peace one with another. 


This logion is given in Mt. 5", in the Sermon on the Mount: 


Ye are the salt of the earth: 

But if the salt have lost its savour, 

Wherewith shall it be salted ? 

It is thenceforth good for nothing, 

But to be cast out and trodden under foot of men. 


It is also given by Lk. 14%, attached to the logion on counting 
the cost: 
Salt therefore is good: 
But if even the salt have lost its savour, 
Wherewith shall it be seasoned ? 
It is fit neither for the land, nor for the dunghill: 
Men cast it out. 


The connection of Luke is certainly most appropriate. It belongs 
to the Perean ministry. The introductory sentence of Mark is 
doubtless a seam of explanation. It could hardly have been in the 
original Mark. ‘The original was probably as follows : 


Salt is good fcr seasoning; 
But if the salt have lost its savour, 
Wherewith shall it be salted ? 
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It is fit neither for the land nor for the dunghill, 
But to be cast out and to be trodden under foot. 
Have salt in yourselves, 


(12) Mk. 10” Mt. 19°. 

This logion is attached to the question as to divorce most nat- 
urally ; it is, however, given again by Mt. 5, in his version of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and also by Lk. 16", in a connection where it 
is evidently out of place. Both the evangelists modify the original, 
but in different ways. It is probable that Matthew here depends 
upon Mark.® 

(13) Mk. ro Lk. 18'©" Mt. 19". 

This section was probably derived by all from the Logia of 
Matthew ; and it is the same incident as Mk. 9**” Lk. 9** Mt. 181°, 
derived from the original Mark. _It is, therefore, an addition to the 
original Mark. There are two logia here: 

And he said unto them : 


1) Suffer the little children to come unto me; 
Forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of God. 
2) Verily I say unto you: 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall in 
no wise enter therein. 


This is identical in Mark and Luke. Matthew (19) omits 
second strophe here, but gives it in the other place, 18**: “ Verily I 
say unto you, Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.” Matthew here has two couplets, and these are 
quite near their original gnomic form. Mark condenses the second 
under a prose sentence, and omits the first altogether. 

(14) Mk. 10” Mt. 19” attached to the discourse as to the call 
of the rich ruler: 


But many that are first shall be last; 
And the last first. 


This is given by Matthew again, 20", at the close of the parable 
of the Hired Servants: 


So the last shall be first, and the first last. 


5 I have discussed it fully in General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture, pp. 86 sg., and it is needless to repeat it here. 
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It is given by Lk. 13, in connection with the parable germ of 


the Foolish Virgins : 


And behold, there are last which shall be first, 
And there are first which shall be last. 


The logion is most complete in the version of Luke, and most 
appropriate there. It is tacked on in Mark, and can hardly be 
original. 

(15) Mk. ro®* Mt. 207%, 

This is most suitable here. But it is given by Lk. 22” at the 
Last Supper appropriately, and again by Mk. 9® in another con- 
nection, already considered as inappropriate : 


The rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them ; 

And their great ones exercise authority over them. 

Whosoever would be great among you shall be your minister ; 
And whosoever would be first among you shall be your servant. 
The Son of Man came (not to be ministered unto but) to minister, 
And to give his life a ransom for many. 


(16) Mk. 11°: 


And whensoever ye stand praying, 
Forgive, if ye have aught against any one; 
That your Father also (which is in heaven) may forgive you your trespasses. 


This is not in Matthew here, and is out of place in Mark. The 
phrase of Matthew, “ Father which is in heaven,” is an evidence that 
the logion is not original to Mark. It is similar to Mt. 6'*”, in the 
Sermon on. the Mount, and is doubtless a reference to the section in 
the Lord’s Prayer on forgiveness. 

(17) 12% Mt. 23!* Lk. 20% is doubtless in place here, and 
quite near the original : 


Beware of the scribes, 

Which desire to walk in long robes, 

And love salutations in the market-place, 
And chief seats in the synagogues, 

And chief places at feasts ; 

They which devour widows’ houses, 

And for a pretence make long prayers ; 
These shall receive greater condemnation. 


Luke copies this closely. But Matthew gives a long discourse, in 
which these lines appear in a different order, some of them not at all. 
Lk. 11* gives also: 
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For ye love the chief seats in the synagogues, 
And the salutations in the market-places. 


We have examined carefully the logia used in the Gospel of Mark. 
Several couplets are given in connection with historical incidents, 
which evidently were with the stories in the original Mark. Several 
logia are given in a condensed or prosaic form in connection with 
certain incidents where they seem to be in their original place. 
None of these give evidence of derivation from the Logia of 
Matthew. But the greater portion of the logia used in Mark are in 
places where they have no close connection with the context. They 
seem to have been added for topical reasons, and to have been 
derived from the Logia of Matthew. They were not in the original 
Mark ; but were added to the original Mark by the second, and, in 
some instances, by the third hand. , 































GHOSN-EL-HOWIE: TWO NEWLY DISCOVERED SCULPTURES 


Two Newly Discovered Sculptures in 
Coele Syria. 


GHOSN-EL-HOWIE, PH.D., 


SHWEIR, SYRIA, 


BOUT two years ago, Mrs. Howie, late of Scarboro’, Yorkshire, 

now of Mt. Lebanon, Syria, was travelling in the Lebanon, 

and when she reached the western edge of the plain known as Ceele 
Syria, or “ the Valley of Lebanon,” she discovered two sculptures on 





two immense boulders, one some miles up the mountains, the other 
near the edge of the plain, at the mouth of a gorge which is at the 
same time the channel of a huge winter torrent. 

Mrs. Howie did no more at that time than sketch the boulders, 
and the pressure of other work diverted attention from the discovery, 
its importance hardly being realized. Lately, however, her interest 
in these rocks was rekindled, and she made several photographs of 
the sculptures. 
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The one in the mountains presents the figure of a bull, and further 
examination seems to reveal the presence of a cow and a lion, or 
possibly two lions. This combination suggests a Hittite origin ; and, 
if this should prove to be the case, the value of this discovery will be 
considerable. 


The other sculpture, that in the gorge, represents apparently an 
armed female figure, and may be the Hittite mother-goddess, or 


possibly “the mistress,” de/i7, referred to in the Tell el Amarna 
letters. 

For some time past archeologists have supposed that no remains 
of this kind were to be found in Canaan. Thus Captain Conder 
remarks, “In like manner we find in Western Palestine no ancient 
representations of human or animal forms carved on rocks or as 
statues, excepting a few buried bronze and pottery figures in ruins 
older than Joshua’s age.” For this reason Mrs. Howie believes that 
students of this subject will be interested in her discovery, which lies 
almost at the door of Western Palestine. 

Bible students, if not Bible readers, must have noticed that in the 
Pentateuch there is no mention of “emp/les for idolatrous worship, 


although the worship of idols is frequently referred to, and forbidden 
under the severest penalties. 
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They have thus an important bearing on Biblical archeology. 





There is, however, frequent mention of “figured stones,” “ stones 
of picture,” or, as the Arabic has it, “ hayaran messoweran,” that is, 


stones, or rocks, on which 
likenesses are traced (cf. 
Lev. 26’). 

These “ figured stones,” or 
likenesses on rocks, were one 
of the snares into which the 
people of Jehovah fell, and 
against them the reforming 
kings, Hezekiah and Josiah, 
waged a war of extermination 
as far as their power could 
reach. This, doubtless, is the 
reason why “we find in 
Western Palestine no ancient 
representations of human or 
animal forms carved on 
rocks.” 

Mrs. Howie’s newly dis- 
covered likenesses of human 
and animal forms on rocks 
lay just outside the sphere of 
influence of the kings of 
Judah, and thus _ escaped 
destruction, although they 
belonged to the very class of 
images forbidden in Lev. 26%. 
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PROCEEDINGS FOR DECEMBER, 1903. i 


PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1903. 


HE thirty-ninth meeting of the Society was held in Earl Hall, 
Columbia University, on Thursday, December 31st, 1903. 

The first session began at 10.10 A.M., President Gottheil being in the 
chair. The records of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The Treasurer’s report and the Recording Secretary’s financial state- * 


ment were presented, and both were referred to an Auditing Com- 
mittee, appointed by the President, and consisting of Professors 
Torrey and Fagnani. 

Professor Moore reported orally from the Publishing Committee. 
The Recording Secretary read his annual statistical report. The 
President appointed, as a Committee of three to nominate officers, 
Professors Moore, Haupt, and T. F. Wright. 

At 10.30, Professor Gottheil gave the presidential address on 
“Some Early Jewish Bible Criticism.” From 11 to 12.15, papers 
were read and discussed as follows : 

By Professor Bacon: “ The Tradition of John in Ephesus.” By 
Professor Briggs: “The Use of the Logia of Matthew in the Gospel 
of Mark.” 

Voted to limit papers to twenty minutes. 

Adjourned until 2 P.M. 


Thursday, P.M., Dec. 31. — Met at 2.25, the President in the 
chair. Professor Moore presented the report of the Nominating 
Committee, which was adopted, and the following officers were 
elected for 1904: 


Prof. Willis J. Beecher, President, 

Pres. William R. Harper, Vice-President. 

Rev. William H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, Treasurer. 


Dr. John P. Peters, 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, 


Prof. Richard J. H. Gottheil, a 


Council. 
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The Council reported, as the place and time of the next meeting, 
Columbia University, and the holiday week of 1904, the particular 
time and place to be determined by the Committee of Arrangements, 
consisting of Professors Gottheil, Jackson, and Prince. 

The Council reported the election of Prof. Lewis B. Paton as 
Corresponding Secretary, and of Prof. James E. Frame and Rey. 
W. H. Cobb as additional members of the Publishing Committee. 

In behalf of the Society, the Council extended to Prof. George F. 
Moore its hearty thanks for his laborious services in connection with 
the publication of the forthcoming number of the JouRNAL, he having 
acted as Corresponding Secretary during the absence of Professor 
Paton. 

On nomination of the Council, the following active members were 
elected : 


Prof. T. Cowden Laughlin, Ph.D, Pacitic Theol. Sem., Berkeley, Cal. 
Prof. W. Frederic Badé, Ph D , Pacific Theol. Sem., Berkeley, Cal. 


Rev. Lindsay B. Longacre, New York City. 
Pres. Reese W. Perkins, Ph.D., Leland University, New Orleans. 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Professor Moore gave the report of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Palestine. 

Professor Torrey reported from the Auditing Committee that the 
accounts of the Treasurer and the Recording Secretary were correct 
and accompanied by the proper vouchers. 

On motion of Prof. Francis Brown, the hearty thanks of the Society 
were returned to Prof. Willis J. Beecher for his long and faithful 
services as Treasurer of the Society. 

From 2.40 to 5.25, papers were read and discussed as follows : 

By Professor Haupt: “On the Mosaic Nucleus of the Song of the 
Sea.” By Professor Jastrow : “ The Opening Lines of the Babylonian 
Creation Story.” By Professor Haupt: “The Rebellion of Zerub- 
babel.” By President Harper: “The Strophic Structure of Hosea 
4'-7'.” By Rev. J. A. Montgomery: “The Name Samaria.” By 
Professor Peritz: “The Two Modes of Drinking in Judg. 7>*” By 
Professor Torrey: “ An Attempt to emend Certain Obscure Passages 
in the Gospels by reconstructing the Original Semitic Text.” By 
Professor Wright : “ Foundation Sacrifice at Jericho.” 

Adjourned to 8 p.m. 


Thursday Evening, Dec. 31. — Met at 8.30, the President in the 
chair. 
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Papers were read and discussed as follows : 

By Rev. J. A. Montgomery: “Some Words in Amos.” By Mr. 
Stephen Langdon: “ History and Religious Significance of Cartha- 
ginian Sacrifice.” By Professor Curtiss: “ Religious Usages among 
the Dhidb and Ruala Arabs, with Old Testament Parallels.” By 
Professor Haupt: “The Poor and Wise Child, in Eccl. 4°." By 
Professor Curtiss : “ Primitive Semitism the Religion of Syria.” 

Adjourned at 9.45. 


Wiiiiam H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT 


OF 


FUNDS IN HANDS OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 











Receipts. 

Balance, Jast Report. 265 5) 6c 55, ee Fe Rooke fe ee ee 
Sales-OF JOUeNAl: 52. os a ew 8 oo ee) 0 Se ree 
$298 87 
Disbursements. ao 

1903. 
Jan. 3, Thomas Todd, printing notices. . . . ... 2.2... 4 45 
“ 30, Distributing Journal of 1902, part2 . . . 2... ew ee 15 00 
Mar. 4, Berwick & Smith, press-work . . 1. . 1. 2... 2. es 60 60 
June 10, Distributing Journal of 1903, parti . . 2... 2. ee 7 65 
July 3, Berwick & Smith, press-work . 2. 2. 1 1. 1... we 35 00 
Aug. 14, Berwick & Smith, press-work . 2. 2. 2. 1. 1. 1 we ee 29 22 
Dec. 19, Cambridge University Press, circulars. . . . ..... 3 50 
“ 23, Insurance on stock at Newton Centre . ....... 5 00 
Postage, expressage, and exchange forthe year . . . . . 16 85 


Balance in Bank of the Republic, Boston 


Audited, Dec. 31, 1903, and found correct, and accompanied by 
the proper vouchers. 






CHARLES C. TORREY, 


Auditors. 
CHARLES P. bagel 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 


THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


AND EXEGESIS, 


December 27, 1902, to December 26, 190}. 


Receipts. 

Balance, Dec. 27, 1902. 
INCOME: 

Initiation dues received 

Annual « as 

Interest . 

Journalsold . . . . . 

Disbursements. 


Paid Cushing & Co., Journal XXI. 2 . 
“ Cushing & Co., Journal XXII. 1 . 
Expenses of Recording Secretary . 

« © Corresponding Secretaty . 
Janitor, Columbia University . 
Treasurer, for postage . 

“ for envelopes 
Collections on checks 


Cash in Bank, Dec. 26, 1903 . 


. $65 00 


583 30 
3 78 
I 00 





$42 21 




















Audited, Dec. 31, 1903, and found correct, and accompanied by 


the proper vouchers. 


CHARLES C. TORREY, 
CHARLES P. FAGNANIT, 


} Auditors. 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1904. 


Pror. WILLIS J. BEECHER, President. 

PRES. WILLIAM R. HARPER, Vice-President. 
REv. WILLIAM H. Coss, Recording Secretary. 
ProFr. LEwis B. PATON, Corresponding Secretary. 
PROF. J. DYNELEY PRINCE, 7reasurer. 





ProFr. RICHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL, } 
Dr. JOHN P. PETERS, Associates in Council. 
Dr. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 








PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


ProF. L. B. PATON, Pror. J. E. FRAME, 


Rev. W. H. Coss. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY.! 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Prof. F. W. A. Baethgen, D.D., Rohrbach bei Heidelberg, Germany. 
Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oxford. 

Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 
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Prof. Bernhard Weiss, D.D., Berlin. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., 1706 S St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Prof. A. W. Anthony, Lewiston, Me. 

Rev. William P. Armstrong, Jr., Library Place, Princeton, N.J. 

Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., Andover, Mass. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacific Theol. Sem., Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, 135 E. 15th St., N.Y. City. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 232 E. 11th St., N.Y. City. 
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1 This list has been corrected up to Oct. 27, 1904. Members are requested to notify the Secre- 
tary of any change of address. 
2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date of his 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended Dec. 28, rgor.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 


THis association shall be called “ The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 

Il. 

The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill. 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 
for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen by the 
Council. 

IV. 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary 
members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States 
of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as 
Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first 
election shail be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not more 
than two. 

v. 

The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the 
Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the Presi- 
dent, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, shall 
deliver an address to the Society. 

VI. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
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object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members compos- 
ing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall annually 
choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside over its meet- 
ing, and to take care that such papers and notes read before it as the Section 
may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted promptly to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections shall meet as often as 
they shall severally determine, provided that their meetings do not interfere 
with the meetings of the Society. 


Vil. 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 

II. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
of the members ; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society ; 
to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as the Coun- 
cil may request. 

Ill. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting ; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members ; to receive all 
papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before the 
Publishing Committee. 

IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of the 
Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the Council, 
rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each annual 
meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VIII. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Yournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 





IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shali have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 
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The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Fournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 








Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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